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Editor  &  Publijslier 


Bluenose. 


Paul  Molloy  is  a  moral  man. 

He  scorns  sex  and  sadism  on  radio-TV.  Even  on  top-rated  shows. 
But,  judging  from  his  mailbag,  being  a  bluenose  isn’t 
bad  news.  He’s  probably  the  most  popular 
radio-TV  columnist  in  Chicago. 

And  also  the  busiest.  (He  has  written  two  best-selling  books- 
"And  Then  There  Were  Eight”  and  “A  Pennant  for  the  Kremlin.” 
Another  book,  “All  I  said  Was  . . .”  has  just  been  published.) 

A  very  productive  man,  our  Mr.  Molloy. 

He  keeps  his  bluenose  to  the  grindstone. 

Chicago  Sun -Times 


\A/hen  you  think  of  San  Francisco 


think  of  the  Examiner 


Now  in  its  102nd  year 

THE  EXAMINER 

Hearst’s  first  newspaper - 
is  younger  and  brighter 
and  more  heipfui  than  ever. 


Baltimore’s  a  hard-driving  town !  At  last  count,  Baltimoreans  were 

driving  over  20,000,000  miles  per  day.  This  endless  horde  of  horsepower  has  forced  the  creation  of  an  endless  chain 
of  expressways,  beltways,  tunnels  and  bridges.  Proposed  major  programs  projected  to  1980  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  21/2  billion  dollars  on  a  transit  system,  tunnel.  Bay  Bridge,  and  port  roads. 

Baltimore  is  going  places  in  other  ways,  too.  The  port  of  Baltimore  now  ranks  third  among  the  nation’s  seaports,  and 
Baltimore  space  age  research  and  development  centers  rank  among  America’s  top  four.  Baltimore  is  the  largest 
financial  metropolis  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  You  belong  in  this  ever-growing  market  and 
there’s  no  better  way  to  be  "in”  in  Baltimore  than  in  Baltimore’s  most  respected  vehicles ...  the  Morning,  Evening  and 

Sunday  Sun.  Local  businessmen  put  over  71%  of  their  metropolitan  — mb  _  1 _ i,_ 

newspaper  linage  in  The  Sunpapers.  It’s  a  confidence  you  can  share.  THE 
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And  Gaining 


Some  news  executives  predict  within  five  years 
successful  combination  publishers  will  turn  one  of 
their  papers  to  strict  emphasis  on  local  news.  They 
say  we’re  ahead  of  time  with  The  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  its  wall-to-wall  coverage  of  local 
news,  its  bright,  breezy  format. 

Judges  of  the  1966  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Better  Newspaper  contest  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  The  Independent’s  imaginative  layout, 
they  awarded  it  first  place  for  excellence  in  typog¬ 
raphy  in  the  daily  division.  They  liked  its  lively, 
five-column  front  page,  dramatic  use  of  spot  color 
and  multi-column  headlines  on  inside  pages, 
"which  make  each  page  come  alive.’’ 

Earlier,  The  Independent’s  women’s  pages 
were  named  nation’s  best  in  their  circulation  class 
in  J.C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  competition. 

This  dedication  to  producing  the  county’s 
local-est,  liveliest  afternoon  newspaper  is  gaining 
favor,  too,  with  readers  and  advertisers,  who  know 
The  Independent  cares  more  about  the  little  things 
that  are  big  in  their  lives. 
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Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

14-19 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  Boyne  Mountain  Lodge, 
Boyne  Falls.  Michigan. 

I8-20-— Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

21-23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth. 

21- 24 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Davenport  Hotel 
Spokane,  Wash. 

22- Sept.  17— American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 28 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

27- 29 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State 
Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Okla. 

28- Sept.  I — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-sat 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 


SEPTEMBER 

8-9 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing. 

8- 30 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Seminar  for  African  News¬ 

paper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth 

Beach,  Del. 

10 -  Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  Meet,  Inn  of  the  Hills,  Kerrville. 

10-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo. 

10- 11 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  meeting.  Lake  OkobojI,  Iowa. 

11- 14 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Lure  Lodge,  Lake 
Cumberland  State  Park,  Jamestown. 

12- 16— International  Stereotypers  &  Bectrotypers*  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14-15— Virginia  Press  Association-Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Advertising  Clinic,  Executive  Motor  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada, 
Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel.  Montreal. 

15- 16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting.  Alder- 
brook  Inn.  Union. 

17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chlcago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20— Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

I  1 8-20— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 

Daytona,  Fla. 

18-20— Now  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

20-21— CBS  Radio  Affiliates  Association  annual  convention.  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 2^— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg. 

23- 24 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Workshop, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

23- 24 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel, 

I  Island  of  Hawaii. 

24- 25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

j  24»25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
1  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 

'  N.  Y. 

25-28^ — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Assodation,  Central  Regional 
i  Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

j  26-28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

29-Oct.  I— Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
Springfield. 

29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Journalism's  Premier  Boating  Prize 

ANNOUNCING  THE  1966 
THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY 
AWARD  COMPETITION 

Conducted  by  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Communication 
Division  of  Journalism 

THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY  AWARD  COMPETITION 

•  A  cash  award  of  $1,000,  together  with  certificate,  will  be  presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  to  the  individual  editor, 
columnist,  artist,  photographer  or  reporter,  associated  with  any  doily,  Sunday,  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  newspaper,  or  press  association  or  feature  service  in  the  United  States, 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  has  contributed  distinguished  journalistic  examples 
on  any  facet  of  recreational  boating  coverage  through  the  medium  of  news  reporting, 
feature  articles,  columns  or  other  original  material,  including  editorials  and/or  illus¬ 
trations  published  in  newspapers  during  the  period  from  November  1,  1965  through 
October  31,  1966. 

•  The  winner  will  be  announced  by  the  Chairman,  Division  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Public  Communication,  Boston  University,  when  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Judges  ore  final.  Presentation  of  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  will  be  made  in 
New  York  City  during  the  National  Boat  Show  in  January. 

•  The  Board  of  Judges  may  at  their  discretion  make  awards  of  Honorable  Mention 
Certificates  and  cash  prizes  of  $100  in  the  annual  Thomas  Fleming  Day  competition. 

•  •  • 

Previous  Day  Award  Winners 

1958 —  John  Bohannan  1960 — Don  Olesen  1962 — Gordon  Marsten 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Star  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

1959 —  James  Martenhoff  1961 — Robert  Brister  1963 — Everett  B.  Morris 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

1964 — Carl  F.  Sheppard  1965 — Laurence  F.  Barber 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 


1966  Nomination  Deadline  November  1,  1966 

Nomination  Forms  together  with  the  rules  governing  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Communication,  Division  of  Journalism,  640  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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The  best  way  to  quit  (life  or  a  job)  is  quickly  and 
quietly  without  fanfare  or  farewell.  Elert  Vincent,  beloved 
“Strolling”  columnist  for  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  for  about 
four  decades,  simply  walked  out  of  the  newsroom  and  it  was 
not  until  much  later  that  someone  found  a  note  that  said  in 
part:  “I’m  plumb  sick  over  thoughts  of  leaving.  Been  here  too 
long — 38  years.  So,  I’m  just  slipping  out  the  back  door.  I 
want  no  farewell  parties,  no  gifts  and  no  good-bys.  And,  no 
tears.  I  cry  easily.”  In  spite  of  years  of  suffering  from  arthritis, 
he  has  managed  to  help  and  cheer  thousands  of  readers.  He 
raised  money  for  a  chapel  at  an  old  jieople’s  home  and  it  was 
named  the  Bert  Vincent  Chapel.  Carson  Brewer,  in  a  two-column 
story  in  the  News-Sentinel  about  the  “Stroller”  strolling  out, 
wrote:  “There’s  one  thing  about  Bert  that  other  newspaper 
people  probably  realize  a  little  more  keenly  than  do  his  readers: 
He’s  a  fine  writer,  a  word  craftsman.  His  writing  flows  easily, 
no  naturally  its  excellence  may  be  overlooked.  His  is  the  short 
sentence  built  of  simple  words.  But  they  are  the  right  words, 
in  the  right  sequence.  They  tell  the  story  he  wants  to  tell  in 
the  mood  he  wants  to  tell  it.” 

—Phillip  Winter  Luce,  84,  former  columnist  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province,  died  the  other  day.  When  he  retired  in  1948 
he  wrote  as  a  last  column  his  own  obituary  to  be  held  until  his 
death.  The  column  started:  “Look  your  last  on  this  byline.  The 
make-up  man  is  going  to  toss  it  into  the  hell  box.  This  is  posi- 
tivelv  my  last  bid  for  publicity,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons. 
I  AM  NOW  DEAD.” 

Newsmen’s  Nicknames 

Kenneth  R.  West,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  (retired  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lansing  State  Journal) :  may  not  be  the  first  to 

recall  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  colorful  nicknames,  that 
of  Marion  J.  ‘Jumbo’  Sheen,  long  a  general  executive  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  for  quite  a  few  years  based  at  the  CJiicago  AP 
office.  ‘Jumbo’  died  several  years  ago  after  having  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  practically  all  AP  managing  editors  in  the  midwestem 
territory  he  served.  I  was  one  of  his  admirers  and  friends.  He 
was  a  big  man  in  every  way.” 

John  W.  Jarrell,  National  Press  Building,  Washington:  “When 
I  broke  into  the  business  some  40  years  ago,  the  city  editor  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  was  Robert  E.  Lewis,  who  held  the  job 
for  a  good  many  years.  He’s  retired  now,  still  living  in  Topeka. 
He  had  more  nicknames  than  anyone  I  ever  knew.  To  some  of 
his  old  World  War  11  Marine  buddies,  he  was  ‘Rocky.’  Around 
the  civic  club  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  ‘Ink’  Lewis,  for  the 
printer’s  ink  in  his  veins,  I  suppose.  To  a  few  of  us  he  was  ‘Lew.’ 
His  wife  and  maybe  a  few  others  called  him  ‘Bob.’  But  to  most 
people  around  Topeka  he  was  ‘Ossie’  Lewis,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  can’t  remember  why.  I  have  a  hazy  sort  of  feeling  it  came 
from  Osawatomie,  Kansas,  but  I’m  a  long  way  from  sure  about 
it.  Anyhow,  Rocky,  Ink,  Lew,  Bob  and  Ossie  are  enough  nick¬ 
names  for  anyone.  A  grand  fellow  by  whatever  name  he  was 
called.” 

Clark  Kinnaird,  King  Features  Syndicate:  “Add  Arthur  ‘Bugs’ 
Baer.  The  appellation  did  not  come  from  suspected  irrationality 
but  from  the  ‘bugs’  he  put  in  sports  cartoons  he  did  before 
becoming  preeminently  a  columnar  wit.  You’ll  remember  that 
many  of  the  sports  and  editorial  cartoonists  used  to  animate 
lower  comers  with  continuing  characters  who  served  as  commen¬ 
tators.  Jimmy  Swinnerton’s  immortal  little  bears  (later,  in  New 
York,  little  tigers)  and  (^orge  Herriman’s  (Tassic  Krazy  Kat  and 
Ignatz  Mouse  originated  that  way.  TAD’s  corner  figures  enriched 
American  vernacular  with  ‘tank-town,’  ‘crepe-hanger,’  ‘big  buttcr- 
and-egg  man,’  ‘bum’s  rush,’  ‘hot  dog,’  ‘cat’s  pajamas,’  etc.” 

Jeanne  Toomey,  articles  editor.  National  Enquirer,  New  York: 
“^Iten  I  was  on  the  New  York  Journal-American,  we  called  one 
of  our  police  reporters,  Travis  Fulton,  since  retired,  ‘Mission 
Bell.’  Irving  Leiberman  of  the  New  York  Post  was  ‘The  Mouse.’ 
Dear  old  John  Rogan,  New  York  Mirror  night  man  at  Manhattan 
Police  Headquarters,  used  to  call  all  young  newsmen  ‘youths. 
He  called  me  ‘youthess’  in  those  days,  when  we  were  all  in  our 
208.” 
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Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


The  man  who  created  this  dish  of  ice  cream  for  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  wanted  the  final  result  to  look  so  deliciously 
good  that  ice  cream  sales  would  soar.  With  CERTIFIED 
DRY  MATS  you  can  be  sure  that  the  reproduction  is  clear, 
sharp— deelicious!  Insist  on  the  scientifically-researched 
and  developed  CERTIFIED  line.  Your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


Rising  wages  and  family  income 
make  Birmingham  a  major  market 
in  the  South.  Place  your  sales  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  newspapers  that  reach 
9  out  of  10  homes  in  metropolitan 
Birmingham  . . .  45%  of  the  homes 
in  a  44  county  trading  area! 


FASTEST  GROWING  FAMILY 
INCOME  IN  MAJOR  SOUTHERN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS! 


Av.  Household  Inc 

Income  1965  19S0'65 


Birmingham.  .  .  .  *7270 
Tampa-St.  Pete .  .  *6164 
San  Antonio ....  *6867 

Memphis . *7247 

Miami . *7334 

New  Orleans .  .  .  *7495 

Houston . *8035 

Dallas . *8433 

Atlanta . *8686 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PRODUCTION 
WAGE . . .  SELECTED  CITIES 


0hc  Birmingham  Jfems 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


.Morning  O  Kvening  e  Sunday 
.National  Kopresentatives:  Moloney,  Kegan  &  Sehniitt 


Soiirrrs;  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
BI.S  KmplovmenI  and  Karnings  Reports. 


editorial 

Stop  the  Slaughter 

k  LMOST  four  months  ago  Anthony  DeAndrade,  president  of  the 
•^^International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Ihiion,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  New  York 
City:  “If  we  cannot  bring  about  a  policy  whereby  unions  in  multiple 
bargaining  will  accept  negotiated  benefits  agreeable  to  the  majority, 
or  the  employers  will  not  ‘stand  fast’  after  signing  contracts  with  the 
majority  of  the  unions,  then  we  must  search  for  a  better  system  of 
negotiated  contracts.’’ 

E&P’s  story  saiil:  “He  added  there  are  enough  brains,  exj)eriente  and 
ability  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining  table  to  create  some  system 
whereby  newspapers  can  continue  to  publish  and  the  employes  can 
continue  to  draw  their  wages  during  the  period  when  contractual 
differences  exist.  He  observed  that  ‘perhaps  we  both  have  l)een  a 
little  negligent  in  the  search  for  the  common  meeting  ground.’  ’’ 

That  negligence  still  exists.  \  week  after  Mr.  I)e.\ndrade  spoke  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  struck  the  newly  merged  World  Journal 
Tribune  Corporation  preventing  publication  of  morning,  evening  anti 
Sunday  papers.  All  other  unions  respected  the  picket  lines.  Today 
the  nine  other  unions  have  agreed  to  terms  but  it  is  the  pressmen  of 
Mr.  De.Andrade’s  union  who  are  holding  out  for  a  settlement  that  will 
be  radically  different  from  other  existing  pressmen’s  contracts  in  the 
market.  It  is  three  and  a  half  months  since  the  Journal- American 
the  World  Telegram  and  the  Herald  Tribune  suspended  publication. 
The  new'  corjx)ration  has  yet  to  publish  a  single  copy. 

At  that  same  ANI*.\  session.  Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  Neies,  outgoing  president  of 
the  association,  said:  “I  |>ersonally  l)elieve  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  Company  will  never  publish  a  newspaper 
at  all  and  that  three  papers,  instead  of  only  one,  will  tlisap})ear  forever 
from  New  York.  Thus  through  the  intransigence  of  these  union 
leaders,  not  2,000  but  fully  5,000  jobs  can  l>e  gone.” 

Others  said  the  same  at  that  time  but  union  leaders  and  union 
members  paid  little  attention.  The  shuttlown  is  now  approaching 
four  months  and  still  there  is  no  realization  on  the  part  of  so-called 
resjKtnsible  labor  union  leaders  that  it  might  be  doing  irreparable 
hann  to  the  chances  of  survival  for  one  or  all  of  those  newspapers. 

There  was  a  strike  last  year,  and  one  the  year  before,  affecting  them. 
At  the  end  of  .\ugust,  in  a  little  less  than  three  years’  time,  these  news- 
pa|>ers  will  have  been  closed  down,  suspended,  out  of  business,  for  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  of  that  periotl. 

Talk  alxmt  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg!  When  are 
newspaper  workers  going  to  wake  up  and  stop  the  slaughter' 

Bias  vs.  Fairness 

A  NEWsi'APKR  headline  stated:  “Employment  .\ds  Said  to  Show  bias.” 

An  examination  of  the  story  revealed  that  the  Etpial  Employment 
Opportunity  Camimission  in  Washington  has  studied  18,000  help 
wanted  ads  in  21  newspa|>ers  across  the  country'  and  has  charged  75 
advertisers  with  unlawful  discrimination  in  the.se  ads.  A  footnote 
reported  the  most  obvious  form  of  discrimination  was  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  not  on  race  or  religion. 

Since  those  charged  amount  to  otdy  four-tenths  of  one  j>ercent  of 
the  ads  studied  we  don’t  believe  the  story  justified  the  headline. 

When  99.6%  of  the  ads  are  found  to  be  unbiased,  non-discrimina- 
tory  that  is  a  remarkable  record  of  fairness  that  should  be  headlined. 
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Ready  for  the  Runaway 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express 


letters 

THE  ‘KILLER’ 

I  see  from  the  editorial  on  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity  (July  23)  that  Richard  Speck  has 
already  been  tried  by  E&P  and  found  guilty 
of  murdering  the  eight  nurses. 

To  quote  one  sentence  concerning  the 
use  of  publicity  by  the  Chicago  police:  “In 
fact,  if  they  hadn’t  used  those  methods  the 
doctor  would  not  have  had  the  information 
vital  to  the  identification  he  made  and  the 
killer  might  still  be  at  large.” 

Only  when,  and  if.  Speck  is  convicted 
of  the  murders  by  a  court  will  anyone  be 
able  to  state  bluntly  that  the  killer  is  not 
still  at  large.  Since  in  this  country  a  per¬ 
son  is  considered  innocent  until  proved 
guilty  (and  ideally  this  should  extend  to 
private  opinions  as  well  as  those  expressed 
in  public)  we  do  not  yet  know  who  the 
killer  is. 

The  word  “alleged”  earlier  on  in  the 
editorial  doesn’t  diminish  the  blunder. 
Surely  when  many  newspapers  are  already 
far  too  careless  in  legal  matters  E&P 
should  set  a  better  example. 

.Alexander  Bark 

ff'ichita  (Kans.)  Beacon 


INVOLVEMENT 

In  his  letter  (July  23)  Howard  Seelye 
made  several  interesting  reflections  on  the 
desirability  and  hazards  of  newspapermen 
becoming  involved  in  what  they  may.  at 
some  time,  have  to  report. 

The  question  of  whether  newspapers 
should  make  news  is  an  old  and  ever¬ 
present  one.  As  a  former  summer  em¬ 
ployee  of  Mr.  Seelye’s,  I  understand  the 
concern  for  the  communitv  which  moti¬ 
vated  his  action.  This  problem  seems  to 
l)e  a  particular  nemesis  of  the  small-town 
paper,  where  the  publisher-editor  is  often, 
at  the  same  time,  a  leading  community 
figure. 

The  outcome  of  Mr.  Seelye’s  efforts, 
however,  reaffirms  my  belief  in  the  unde- 
sirabilitv  of  such  action,  no  matter  how 
strong  the  motivation. 

The  greatest  risk  an  editor  can  run  is 
the  possible  loss  of  his  objectivity,  and  no 
end.  no  matter  how  inherently  right,  can 
ever  justify  such  a  loss.  Readers  have  a 
right  to  expect  complete  objectivity  in  their 
news  reporting  and  participation,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well-intentioned,  belies  such  ob¬ 
jectivity  to  those  with  an  opposing  view¬ 
point. 

As  a  University  newspaper,  we  have 
undertaken  the  same  obligation,  and  we  ask 
all  editorial  personnel  to  refrain  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  virtually  all  other  activities, 
a  sacrifice  which  certainly  at  least  parallels 
that  of  the  communitv  editor  who  forgoes 
membership  on  myriad  committees  and 
Imards.  It’s  a  sacrifice  we  make  as  the 
price  of  a  professional  attitude  towards  re¬ 
porting  the  news,  and  the  price  of  reader- 
ship  f>elief  in  our  objectivity. 

In  essence,  the  community  editor  who 
also  participates  asks  to  mount  two 
forums  to  have  his  views  heard,  all  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  himself  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  or  better  intentioned.  In  some 
cases  he  is.  in  others  he  isn’t,  but  in  neither 
case  is  the  result  remuneration  for  that 
precious  bit  of  professionalism  and  reader- 
confidence  that  he  was  forced  to  yield. 

Let  the  editor  continue  to  lead — from 
his  editorial  pages. 

Managing  Editor  Brian  Weiss 

The  Daily  Bruin, 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

COINTDOWN 


NEWS-EDITORIAL 

This  letter  is  to  suggest  that  your  maga¬ 
zine  and  its  readers  stop  referring  to  the 
“NEWS”  departments  of  newspapers  as 
“EDITORIAL”  departments. 

We  all  do  it.  Almost  all  of  the  employes 
here  at  our  newspaper  have  always  done  it, 
newsmen  included. 

But  it  “bugs”  me.  And,  I  suspect,  it 
will  “bug”  you,  too,  when  you  stop  and 
think  about  it. 

We’re  in  the  business  of  making  things 
clear  to  people — creating  a  precise  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subjects  with  which  we 
deal. 

Yet  we.  as  an  industry,  are  failing  mis¬ 
erably  in  making  ourselves  understood 
about  ourselves. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  carefully  label  our 
editorial  page  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
reader  that  this  is  “editorial”  (the  view¬ 
point  of  the  editor  or  management)  ma¬ 
terial.  as  opposed  to  the  “straight”,  hope¬ 
fully  objective,  news  on  the  other  pages. 

But  then  we  refer  to  our  reporters  and 
editors  as  members  of  the  “editorial  staff” 
or  the  “editorial  dpeartment.” 

This  inconsistency  is  something  which 
should  alarm  newsmen  because  of  the  af¬ 
front  on  their  professional  integrity;  and 
promotion  people  because  of  the  affront  on 
the  image  of  newspapers. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  to  our  industry. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  practicing  what  we 
preach,  of  applying  the  principles  of  our 
profession  to  ourselves. 

A  good  start  would  be  for  newspapers  to 
start  changing  their  own  habits:  most  will 
find,  as  I  did.  that  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  refers  to  the  advertising,  circulation, 
administration  and  EDITORIAL  depart¬ 
ments. 

Now,  for  the  purists  of  the  language.  I’d 
like  to  point  out  that  I  do  know  that  the 
word  editorial  can  refer  to  other  than  opin¬ 
ion  articles.  My  point,  rather,  is  aimed 
at  the  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
Managing  Editor.  Joe  Smyth 

Delaware  State  News, 

Dover,  Delaware 
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Short  Takes 

Former  President  Truman,  in  good 
spirits,  sat  in  a  chair  in  his  room,  read¬ 
ing  and  chattering  with  his  wife,  Bess. — 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

Billy  Martin,  Twin  coach,  was  given 
the  bat  Joe  DiMaggio  used  his  last  time 
at  bath  with  the  Yankees. — Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

• 

“We  must  give  our  children  a  bitter 
taste  in  their  mouths  for  education,” 
saM  Newby,  summing  his  philosophy. — 
Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier  Enterprise. 

• 

Let’s  assume  that  the  U.S.  pride  for 
a  b.ale  of  cotton  is  $150. — Washington 
(D.C.)  Post. 

• 

Lost — Siamese  cat  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  in  it. — Oxford  (Pa.) 
Press. 
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The  bright  crimson  haze  on  the  horizon 
is  neither  a  forest  fire  nor  a  delayed  fire¬ 
works  display.  It  is  the  reflection  of  mv 
embarrassed  face.  In  the  Page  of  The  Week 
(July  23),  I  referred  to  Landon  Wills’ 
McLean  County  News  as  being  “in  the 
new  6-column  format”.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  you  can  count  on  one  hand  the 
actual  columns,  five!  Worse,  I  led  the  copy- 
reader  into  compounding  the  error  in  the 
headline  as  he  didn’t  see  the  page  repro¬ 
duction  which  shows  the  five  columns. 

The  only  consolation — and  that  is  slight 
— is  that  despite  all  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  typographers  are  actually  human. 
And  humans  err.  I  hope  E^P  readers  (and 
the  copyreader)  will  forgive  divinely. 

Edmund  C,  Arnold 

Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

13,  1966 
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Lo,  The  Floor  Indian 


Patriot's  Reply 


Not  this  aftemoon  paper! 


“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  supplies  us  with  commentary  and 
analysis  that  is,  by  and  large,  free  of  bias,  but  with  a  different  ‘slant’,” 
says  Harmon  Phillips,  managing  editor  of  The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
“The  run  of  news  on  The  Times  wire  helps  the  desk  keep  our  thinking 
in  perspective.” 

The  fact  is,  over  half  the  U.S.  newspapers  using  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  are  aftemoon  papers.  Let  us  tell  you  what  it  can  do  for 
your  paper.  Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager,  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036  (212)  556-7089. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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AN  E&P  EXCLUSIVE 


LBJ  Gets 
Earful  from 
Publishers 


3  Gals  in  a  ‘Caddy’  Cover 
The  White  House  Wedding 


Washington 

After  an  impromptu  news 
conference  at  the  White  House 
on  Tuesday  morning,  President 
Johnson  held  a  high  level  press 
conference  and  luncheon  in 
what  used  to  be  Margaret 
Truman’s  bedroom.  He  had  in¬ 
vited  11  newspaper  publishers 
from  all  sections  of  the  country 
to  discuss  current  national 
problems  with  him  off  the 
record. 

In  attendance  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  were  (in  alphabetical 
order) : 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat; 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune; 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post; 

W.  H.  (Tex)  James,  repre¬ 
senting  F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York 
News. 

John  S.  Knight,  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Don  Maxwell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Gene  Pulliam,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Arizona  Republic. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union. 

Davis  Taylor,  Boston  Globe. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
New  York  Times. 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution. 

Before  lunch  was  served, 
the  President  called  in  U.N. 
Ambassador  Arthur  J,  Gold¬ 
berg  to  talk  with  the  publishers. 
Later  he  had  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  join  in  the  exchange  of 
views. 


SUCCESS  AT  LAST — ^Trio  of  Washington  reporters  finally  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  their  chauffeured  limousine  outside  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  after  the  wedding  services  were 
over  and  the  President  had  left.  Left  to  right:  Vera  Glaser,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance;  Sarah  McClendon,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  newspapers;  and,  Malvina  Stephenson,  Tulsa  World.  Other 
reporters  had  to  walk  down  the  hill  to  the  press  bus. 

but  did  lug  Thermos  bottles  of 
By  Malvina  Stephenson  hot  coffee  and  cold  drinking 

water. 

Washington  porary  luxury,  in  a  makeshift  My  traveling  companions  were 
atever  the  White  House  uniform  and  a  second-hand  car.  tops  for  news  sense  and  enter- 
I  “manage”  the  Luci  John-  The  advance  planning  was  tainment  value.  They  were 

at  Nugent  wedding  news  precise.  By  split-second  timing,  Sarah  McClendon,  veteran 
egiment  reporters,  we  were  we  managed  to  go  all  places  Washington  correspondent  and 
►  of  roving  independents —  open  to  “working  area  creden-  a  welcome  authority  on  her 
r  high  and  on  our  own.  In-  tials.”  This  involved  four  trips  native  Texas;  and  Vera  Glaser, 
of  a  lumbering,  stuffy  back  and  forth  to  the  White  versatile  Washington  corre- 
bus  and  a  limited  schedule.  House  and  the  National  Shrine  spondent  for  the  North  Ameri- 
vered  on  two  fronts  in  air-  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  can  Newspaper  Alliance,  who 
tioned  comfort.  Most  media  assigned  at  least  makes  a  habit  of  scoring  news 

“Who  wants  to  be  herded  like  two  reporters  on  the  story,  sta-  beats. 

sxas  cattle?”  I  asked  my  tioned  at  both  places.  We  man-  Any  big  event  here  poses 
lends  gaily.  aged  to  be  everywhere,  ogle  logistical  problems.  The  wed- 

Taking  a  cue  from  Actor  everything  and  make  every  ding  coverage  was  complicated 
eorge  Hamilton,  we  decided  to  minute  count.  by  the  requirements  of  the 

ravel  first  class.”  My  Cadillac  Our  day-long  expedition  on  Secret  Service  and  Protocol 

dan  was  shiny  black  and  Saturday,  August  6,  was  like  a  Office.  Added  to  this  were  the 

-  -  ^ _ ^.irome  on  the  outside,  mostly  jungle  safari.  We  carried  food,  directives  of  the  White  House 

he  should  ask  the  publishers  of  brass  inside.  In  the  spirit  of  the  drink  and  extra  shoes  for  com-  press  and  social  offices. 

New  York  City  newspapers  Great  Society,  we  tried  to  act  fort.  Our  portable  equipment  in-  Sen.  Mike  Monroney,  a  former 
what  should  be  done  to  settle  like  the  President’s  ($1,000)  eluded  a  typewriter,  recorder,  Oklahoma  political  writer,  drove 

labor  disputes.  Club.  There  was  no  hint  that  our  Polaroid  camera,  and  transistor  his  own  car  and  was  permitted 

{Continued  on  page  64)  liveried  “chauffeur”  was  a  tern-  radio.  We  had  no  kitchen  sink,  {Continued  on  page  10) 
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Wedding 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


to  park  almost  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Shrine. 
Even  with  the  driv'er’s  special 
White  House  pass,  our  car  was 
barred  on  the  fringe  at  both 
places.  We  did  not  hesitate  to 
object. 

In  Keslricled  Areas 


At  first,  the  police  and  secur¬ 
ity  men  were  startled  by  such 
audacity.  Once,  I  saw  a  Secret 
Service  Agent  holding  his  head 
in  despair.  Gradually,  our 
comings  and  goings  drew  smiles 
instead  of  scowls.  Finally,  we 
were  permitted  to  drive  off  in 


style  from  the  steps  of  the 
Shrine,  and  park  twice  in  re¬ 
stricted  areas  adjacent  to  the 
White  House  grounds. 

For  Luci  Johnson,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  daughter,  it  may  have 
been  the  happiest  day  of  her  life, 
but  there  were  many  other 
angles  involved  in  the  big  event. 
We  were  looking  for  hard  news 
instead  of  soft,  sweet  phrases. 
In  the  process,  nobody  had  more 
fun  than  this  trio  of  investiga¬ 
tive  females,  more  resourceful 
than  romantic.  Our  political  an¬ 
tennas  were  up  and  our  x-rays 
built  in. 

Let  the  society  editors  dwell 
on  the  details  of  fashions  and 
flowers,  music  and  menus.  We 
political  types  sought  clues  to 
the  national  power  structure  in 
the  parade  of  select  guests.  Our 
collective  eyes  were  focused  on 
the  shifting  pattern  of  influence 
in  the  Great  Society. 

Vera  was  thirsty  for  an  ex¬ 
clusive,  revealing  angle  on  the 
day’s  page  one  story. 

“I  decided  to  attend  as  a  self- 


appointed  guardian  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,”  she  said.  “I  wanted 
to  see  if  this  event  which  was 
billed  widely  as  a  ‘private  family 
affair’  paid  for  by  the  Johnsons 
was  really  costing  our  taxpayers 
very  much.” 

Sarah  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
Texas  guests,  watching  for  the 
shape  of  Johnson’s  home-base. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  guests 
came  from  the  Lone  Star  State, 
she  estimated.  Maybe  more. 

The  total  impact  of  this 
romantic  extravaganza  on  the 
public  intripTued  me.  Would 
cupid  prove  to  be  a  political 
ally  of  LBJ?  In  the  tense  atmos¬ 
phere  of  VietNam  and  domestic 
crises,  would  people  be  pleased 
or  irritated  by  this  mammoth 
spectacle?  How  would  the  stars 
carry  off  their  roles? 

To  get  the  answers  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  started  out  early.  At 
9  a.m.,  three  hours  before  the 
wedding,  we  detoured  briefly  for 
spit-and-polish  at  a  minute  car¬ 
wash.  It  proved  to  be  a  good 
investment. 

Shortly  before  10,  deflation 
set  in.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Shrine  area,  we  were  halted  by 
a  brace  of  guards,  ordered  to 
alight  at  once  and  scale  the  long 
hill  on  foot.  Then,  our  newly- 
drafted  chauffeur  misunderstood 
and  shot  off  suddenly  toward  the 
Shrine.  Trudging  far  behind, 
we  watched  our  shining  splendor 
pass  the  entrance  with  a  vacant 
back  seat. 

Figuring  the  Costs 

The  30-minute  time  slot  for 
reporters  to  see  the  “upper 
church,”  the  setting  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  service,  was  at  hand.  In¬ 
side,  the  floral  arrangements 
provided  by  the  White  House 
gardener  and  other  government 
agencies  were  simple  but  ele¬ 
gant.  Estimates  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  these  flowers,  and 
the  arrangements  at  the  subse¬ 
quent  reception  at  the  White 
House,  varied  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000.  This  did  not  include  the 
services  of  two  local  design  ex¬ 
perts  noticed  working  around- 
the-clock  in  the  W’hite  House 
flower  room. 

A  priest  estimated  that  at 
least  6,000  could  be  seated  in 
this  vast,  vaulted  chapel,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  700  who  received 
invitations.  Sarah  wondered 
why  the  Johnsons  did  not  include 
the  whole  Congress  to  avoid 
“hard  feelings”.  All  had  been 
solicited  by  the  House  leader¬ 
ship  to  contribute  $5  or  $10  for 
a  wedding  gift. 

“Only  about  one-third  of  the 
Texas  delegation  was  invited,” 
Sarah  said.  “The  rest  are  deeply 
hurt.  One  Texas  Congressional 
wife  is  peeved,  and  she  said  the 
resentment  could  affect  future 
legislation.” 


Another  priest  just  about  ad¬ 
mitted  that  cameras  were  se¬ 
creted  to  record  the  services  for 
the  families.  Commercial  tele¬ 
vision  and  photographers  had 
been  barred.  Later,  Vera  learned 
that  the  proceedings  were 
quietly  filmed  by  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  National 
Geographic  magazine. 

Promptly  at  10:30,  we  were 
shooed  from  the  chapel  and 
herded  behind  a  rope  outside  the 
entrance.  Throughout  the  ar¬ 
rivals  from  Waukegan  and 
Austin,  a  Secret  Service  agent 
barked,  move  back!  move  back! 

Texas  Delgalion 

In  the  absence  of  “spotters,” 
for  Washington  reporters,  Sarah 
became  a  principal  source.  Most 
of  the  Texans  greeted  her 
warmly  and  came  over  to  shake 
hands.  They  were  essentially 
Johnson  satelites  from  his  world 
of  politics,  his  business,  and 
other  “big  rich”. 

Notable  examples:  Paul  Bol¬ 
ton,  news  manager  for  the  John¬ 
sons’  KTBC  radio  and  television 
at  Austin,  whose  grandson  was 
killed  by  the  Texas  Tower 
sniper;  Mrs.  Walter  Jenkins, 
wife  of  the  former  assistant  to 
the  President,  whose  daughter, 
Beth,  was  a  bridesmaid  and  had 
introduced  Pat  and  Luci;  Judge 
A.  W.  Moursund,  who  manages 
the  Johnsons’  millions  and  is  in 
his  own  right  one  of  the  state’s 
richest  men;  Dale  Malechek,  the 
Johnsons’  homespun  ranch  man¬ 
ager;  George  Brown,  a  govern¬ 
ment  contractor  heading  the  firm 
of  Brown  and  Root,  who  has 
financed  and  sponsored  the  LBJ 
political  career  from  its  incep¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
first  director  of  the  WAC’s, 
Houston  Post  publisher  friendly 
to  Johnson;  Wesley  West,  Hous¬ 
ton  oil  man  and  owner  of  a 
ranch  next  to  Johnson’s;  Zephyr 
Wright,  the  Johnson’s  beloved 
Negro  cook;  Stanley  Marcus,  the 
Dallas  merchant;  and  Lobbyist 
Dale  Miller,  whose  daughter 
works  on  Mrs.  Johnson’s  staff. 

“Texans  love  to  be  in  on  big 
things,”  Sarah  told  me.  “Then 
they  brag  about  it  to  everybody 
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else.  A  lot  of  them,  including 
right-wingers,  have  joined  the 
President’s  club,  and  some  have 
given  as  much  as  $5,000.  This 
is  supposed  to  get  them  invited 
to  White  House  dinners  and 
other  parties.” 

One  of  the  revelations  on  the 
front  steps  concerned  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  parents,  Tillie  and 
Gerry  Nugent.  For  some  reason, 
the  White  House  kept  the  lid  on 
personal  news  about  them.  At 
the  church,  we  found  them 
friendly  and  willing  to  talk. 

Sccnc-SteahTs 

Biggest  scene-stealers  were 
Lynda  Bird  Johnson  and  Pat 
Nugent.  Vera  concluded,  “Lyn¬ 
da  Bird,  because  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  there. 
Pat,  because  he  was  relaxed, 
humorous,  and  has  conducted 
himself  with  intelligence  and 
discretion  from  the  beginning.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Nugent 
of  Sierra  Madre,  California, 
uncle  and  aunt  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  produced  some  long- 
sought  family  background: 

Pat’s  grandfather  came  from 
County  Armaugh,  Ireland  in  his 
early  twenties.  “He  was  a  ‘bog 
trotter’,”  James  Nugent 
chuckled.  “He  only  finished 
grade  school.”  Then  he  added 
proudly,  “Our  cousins  are  trust¬ 
ees  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin. 
You’ll  find  them  in  Who’s  Who.” 

The  elder  Nugent  settled  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  and  became  a 
civil  servant.  He  raised  a  large 
family. 

“We  are  moving  up  the  ladder. 
I’ll  tell  you,”  Vera  quoted  him 
from  her  notes.  “But,  Pat  is  a 
very  independent  boy.  There  is 
no  lace  on  his  pants.” 

The  new'  connection  will  not 
change  Pat’s  parents,  according 
to  Uncle  James.  “They  never 
moved  from  their  little  house  in 
Waukegan  after  Gerry  made  his 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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In  the  crowd — the  Father  of  the  Bride. 


money.  He  is  a  broker  for 
mutual  funds.  Some  years,  he 
has  sold  as  much  as  a  million 
dollars  worth.” 

Nup:ent  obviously  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself,  and  so  were  we. 
Other  guests  walked  across  to 
reporters  on  the  rope.  Hostess 
Perle  Mesta,  an  old  hdend  from 
my  home-state  of  Oklahoma, 
shook  hands  with  me.  She  was 
sporting  a  new  pink  silk  suit 
ordered  long  in  advance. 

Vera  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
fashion  parade.  “Aside  from  the 
wedding  party,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  other  official  wives,  all  of 
whom  looked  elegant,  this  prob¬ 
ably  ranked  as  the  worst-dressed 
gathering  in  Washington  social 
annals,”  she  asserted.  “Mrs. 
Perle  Mesta  wore  shoulder- 
lenprth  diamond  ear  drops  at 
high  noon,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harkness  wore  a  filmy  print 
slashed  almost  to  the  waist.” 

This  was  about  the  only  point 
on  which  we  three  disagreed. 
Sarah  declared,  “Texans  were 
beautifully  dressed,  in  extremely 
good  taste.  Their  costumes  came 
from  the  best  fashion  designers 
in  this  country.  Most  all  were 
expensive  and  the  height  of 
fashion.  I  did  not  see  much  of 


sequins  and  bai'e  anns,  and  they 
were  not  confined  to  Texans.” 

Mrs.  Monroney,  walking  be¬ 
side  her  Senator  husband,  waved 
to  me  and  laughingly  commented 
on  my  tiny  Japanese  silk  um¬ 
brella.  It  was  held  high  above 
our  heads  to  break  the  heat  but 
not  the  view  of  my  colleagues. 
I  remembered  the  uproar  caused 
by  the  girl  with  the  big  umbrella 
on  the  Lady  Bird  tour  at  Big 
Bend,  Texas. 

Uninvited  Democrats 

About  a  dozen  Senators  at¬ 
tended,  and  not  many  more  from 
the  House.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
Dirksen  headed  the  delegation. 
The  tousle-haired  Dirksen,  limp¬ 
ing  on  crutches,  was  doted  on  by 
Luci  and  the  family.  The  only 
Congressman  from  Illinois  was 
a  Republican,  representing  Pat’s 
home  town.  This  was  resented 
by  the  uninvited  Democrats  who 
support  LBJ  on  legislation. 
Wives  were  especially  irate. 

When  the  President  arrived, 
Sarah’s  sharp  eye  caught  an 
interesting  sidelight.  No  more 
than  four  feet  from  her,  a  Secret 
Service  agent  set  a  little  alum¬ 
inum  case,  containing  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  emergency  equipment. 
After  the  services,  she  noted 
similar  containers  which  she 
said  keep  the  push-button  for 
defense  at  the  President’s  finger 
tips.  Fortunately,  none  of  this 
was  needed. 

As  the  President  and  Luci 
entered  the  church,  my  watch 
hands  were  pushing  our  next 
deadline.  Whirling,  I  began  a 
quick  hike  down  the  hill,  my  eye 
peeled  for  the  car.  The  guards 


insisted  on  immediate  movement, 
but  I  stalled  long  enough  to 
grab  Vera  and  Sarah  on  the 
run.  Now,  we  were  enroute  to 
the  White  House  for  the  sched¬ 
uled  inspection  during  another 
30-minute  time  slot. 

On  the  way,  I  munched  on  a 
toasted  bun  with  lamb  pattie 
which  I  had  broiled  during  an 
early  breakfast.  The  others  were 
pouring  hot  coffee  and  feasting 
on  their  own  fare. 

At  East  Executive  Avenue, 
the  car  was  blocked.  Another 
verbal  sparring  match  took 
place.  Ten  precious  minutes 
were  wasted  in  the  exchange. 
Finally,  we  got  the  nod.  We 
were  admitted  at  the  East  En¬ 
trance,  our  car  parked  across 
the  street  in  the  restricted  area. 

While  House  Scene 

This  approach  opened  another 
exclusive  peek.  Even  the  ground 
floor  was  festive  with  decora¬ 
tions.  Through  the  glass  wall, 
the  Jacqueline  Kennedy  garden 
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was  breath-takingly  beautiful.  I 
could  see  dainty  gilt  chairs 
under  a  pink  tent.  Pastel 
flowers,  fresh  and  artificial, 
decked  the  shubbery  and  topiary 
trees. 

Upstairs  on  the  main  floor,  a 
panorama  of  historic  elegance 
and  beauty  linked  the  formal 
rooms.  The  giant,  sparkling 
chandeliers  were  intertwined 
with  yellow  roses  and  white  car¬ 
nations.  Gold  service  glistened 
on  the  long  tables.  The  food  had 
not  yet  been  spread,  but  I  saw 
blended  whisky  and  vodka 
bottles  tucked  inside  new  white 
wooden  bars.  The  center  of  at¬ 
tention  was  the  towering  wed¬ 
ding  cake,  seven  tiers  tall  and 
decorated  with  hand-made  mini¬ 
atures. 

As  we  were  leaving,  after  the 
White  House  had  been  closed  off 
to  reporters,  we  saw  a  group  of 
breathless  colleagues  just  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  cathedral.  Our 
logistics  had  been  precise.  We 
weren’t  missing  anything.  Soon, 
we  were  on  our  way  to  watch 
the  finale  at  the  church. 

Again,  we  were  dumped  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Sarah  went  in¬ 
side  to  hear  more  briefings  about 
the  ceremony,  and  Vera  and  I 
posted  ourselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps.  We  watched  the 
smiling  bridal  couple,  followed 
by  the  President  and  First  Lady, 
make  their  departure. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Assistant  Minor¬ 
ity  Leader  and  Mrs.  Tom 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Denver  Post’s  Staff 
Backs  Local  Control 


Denver 

Employes  of  the  Denver  Post 
are  lining  up  on  the  side  of  Miss 
Helen  Bonhls  in  her  efforts  to 
keep  the  newspaper  under  local 
ownership. 

All  of  the  major  unions  that 
have  contracts  with  the  Post 
have  given  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  formal  messages.  The  Denver 
Post  unit  of  the  Denver  News¬ 
paper  Guild  said  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Bonfils,  who  is  president  of 
the  publishing  company,  that  it 
“heartily  approves  your  goal  of 
keeping  the  Denver  Post  a  home- 
owned  newspaper.” 

“Your  efforts  to  serve  the 
community  through  the  Denver 
Post,”  the  Guild  stated,  “have 
provided  inspiration  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild  who,  in  turn, 
strive  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  excellence  and  integrity  for 
which  the  Post  is  recogniz^.” 

Bouquet  with  Letter 

The  Guild  unit  has  more  than 
300  members  in  the  news-edito¬ 
rial,  business  and  advertising 
offices.  Accompanying  the  letter 
to  Miss  Bonfils  was  a  bouquet 
of  pink  Colorado  carnations. 

Strong  endorsement  of  Miss 
Bonfils’  recent  purchase  of 
17,705  shares  of  Denver  Post 
stock  was  voiced  by  the  Denver 
Post  Employes  Stock  Trust 
Council  which  she  created  in 
December  1961.  More  than  400 
employes  own  52,000  non-voting 
trust  shares. 

While  Miss  Bonfils’  stock 
acquisition  from  the  Agnes  Reid 
Tammen  Trust  is  under  attack 
in  litigation,  the  Trust  Council’s 
letter  stated :  “The  Council  feels 
that  the  sale  of  such  (capital) 
stock  to  outside,  absentee-inter¬ 
ests  could  only  be  detrimental 
to  the  citizens  of  Denver,  the 
newspaper  and  its  employes. 

“By  their  purchase  of  all 
available  stock  in  the  Employes 
Stock  Trust,  the  employes  have 
demonstrated  their  belief  that 
ownership  of  the  Denver  Post 
shares  should  not  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  chain  newspapers  or 
other  monopolistic  interests  . . 

Miss  Bonfils  replied  in  a 
thank-you  note,  saying,  “When 
you  have  difficulties,  that’s  when 
your  friends  show  their  loyalty. 
There  isn’t  anything  as  touching 
to  me.  This  (the  letter)  is  worth 
gold  and  more  gold.  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  I  feel — it’s  impossible.” 

In  an  action  that  is  related  to 
the  sale  of  stock  to  Miss  Bonfils 
by  the  Denver  U.S.  National 
Bank,  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  of 
New  York  asked  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission  to 
investigate  the  delays  in  the 
delivery  of  a  telegram  sent  June 
22  w'hich  contained  an  offer  of 
$500  a  share  for  Post  stock. 
(E&P,  July  16). 

According  to  the  informal 
complaint  filed  by  the  Newhouse 
attorney,  Charles  Goldman,  the 
telegram  was  filed  at  1:50  p.m. 
June  22  in  the  Western  Union 
office  in  the  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  where  the  Goldman 
offices  are  located.  Three  copies 
were  to  go  to  Miss  Bonfils  at 
different  addresses  in  New  York, 
Denver  and  Kansas  City,  and 
one  each  to  the  Denver  U.S. 
National  Bank  in  Denver  and 
the  First  National  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  also  a  trustee  for 
another  portion  of  Post  stock. 

Only  one  of  the  wires  was 
delivered  on  June  22  in  Denver, 
the  one  addressed  to  Miss  Bon¬ 
fils  at  the  Post,  Goldman  told 
the  FCC.  Copies  addressed  to 
her  in  New  York  and  to  the 
Kansas  City  bank  were  delivered 
the  next  day  and  the  one  to  the 
Denver  bank  on  June  24. 

Western  Union  explained  that 
the  delays  were  caused  in  part 
by  breakdowns  in  transmission 
equipment  and  by  unintentional 
errors  in  judgment  by  employes. 
J.  R.  Eggert  Jr.,  a  Western 
Union  vicepresident,  stated  in  a 
letter  that  “there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  collusion  in  any  de¬ 
gree  among  the  dozen  or  more 
employes  who  were  involved.” 

More  Than  ‘Happenstance’ 

In  Goldman’s  view,  “the  as¬ 
sumption  is  warranted  that  the 
defective  handling  may  be  due 
to  something  other  than  mere 
happenstance.” 

An  important  issue  in  the 
law.suits  that  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  reverse  the  sale  of  the 
Tammen  stock  to  Miss  Bonfils 
is  the  timing  of  the  transaction. 
Was  the  sale,  announced  on 
June  27,  actually  consummated 
on  June  22  before  the  Newhouse 
offer  had  been  received?  That  is 
the  question  raised  in  connection 
with  the  claim  by  two  benefici¬ 
aries,  Bruce  R.  Rippey  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  A.  Gordon  Rippey  of 
Oklahoma  City,  that  the  price 
($300)  for  which  the  bank  sold 
the  shares  was  below  the  true 
market  value  of  the  stock  by 
approximately  $3.5  million. 

The  Denver  bank  and  Miss 
Bonfils  are  seeking  to  have  the 
Rippeys’  lawsuit  thrown  out  on 
the  ground  that  the  federal 
court,  in  which  it  was  brought, 
lacks  jurisdiction  over  the  estate 


matter  involved.  In  a  petition  to 
Probate  Court  for  approval  of 
its  stock  sale,  the  bank  has 
pointed  to  a  clause  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Tammen,  widow  of  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Post,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  heirs  who  involve 
the  trust  in  litigation  should  be 
disinherited. 

The  Rippeys  are  sons  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Crabbs  Rippey  of  Denver, 
grandniece  of  Mrs.  Tammen  and 
the  principal  beneficiary.  How¬ 
ever  she  is  not  a  plaintiff  in  the 
federal  court  action.  According 
to  papers  filed  in  court,  several 
newspaper  owners  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  acquiring 
the  Denver  Post  in  recent  years. 
In  1960,  Newhouse  purchased  a 
15%  stock  interest  from  May 
Bonfils  Stanton  for  $3.5  million. 


Florida  Editor 
Claims  ‘Boycott’ 
Forced  Him  Out 

Palmetto,  Fla. 

Sam  Ballard,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Manatee  Record,  weekly, 
is  selling  out — ^but  wdth  a  bang, 
not  a  whimper. 

Charging  that  an  economic 
boycott  by  local  “banks,  money 
barons,  and  politicians”  against 
advertisers  in  the  Record  forced 
him  to  quit  after  four  years  in 
Palmetto,  Ballard’s  final  edito¬ 
rial  on  July  29  blasted  virtually 
every  civic  and  economic  leader 
in  town. 

According  to  the  publisher,  the 
boycott  started  about  15  months 
ago,  while  he  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  recuperating  from  three 
operations.  He  attributes  the 
forceout  attempt  to  his  crusades 
against  slumlords,  rotten  poli¬ 
tical  practices,  and  the  Manatee 
County  School  Board. 

“I  bucked  Huey  Long  in 
Louisiana,”  Ballard  said,  “but 
.  .  .  this  political  situation  is 
w’orse  than  Huey  Long  ever 
w'as.” 

He  said  he  has  had  “two 
bombs  thrown  on  my  front  lawn, 
obscenities  painted  on  my  car 
and  house,  anonymous  calls  at 
nights  and  calls  threatening  to 
gun  me  down  on  the  streets.” 

In  his  final  edition,  Ballard 
concluded  by  saying  “we  feel  no 
bitterness,  nor  any  personal 
animosity  toward  anyone,  un¬ 
believable  as  it  may  appear  to 
many  of  you.  This  is  because 
that,  while  we  have  lost  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  wicked  pressures,  we 
have  gained  an  empire  in  the 
hearts  and  respect  of  our 
friends”. 

Palmetto  businessmen  ad¬ 
mitted  there  was  a  boycott 
against  the  Record,  but  would 
not  say  who  organized  it  or  why. 


Nine  Unions 

Support 

Pressmen 


The  president  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  on  Tuesday  (Aug. 
9)  won  support  from  leaders  of 
nine  New  York  newspaper 
unions  for  his  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  continuing  dispute 
with  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
Inc. 

Local  2  of  the  International 
Printing  and  Pressmen’s  Union, 
led  by  William  J.  Kennedy,  last 
week  refused  to  accept  fact¬ 
finding  as  a  way  out  of  the 
blockage  of  the  merged  news¬ 
papers. 

Earlier  this  week  union 
leaders  who  have  already 
settled  with  WJT  voiced  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  pressmen  for  their 
“intransigence.”  They  were  also 
“irritated”  because  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  failure  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Trades 
Council  on  Monday.  The  press¬ 
men’s  union  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Council. 

On  Tuesday,  however,  Ken¬ 
nedy  gave  a  75-minute  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  thinking  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  Printing  Trades  Council. 
The  unions  issued  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  presidents  of  the 
nine  newspaper  unions  support 
the  pressmen  in  their  right  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Following  the  meeting  Ken¬ 
nedy  charged  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  were  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith  because  they  were  not 
ready  to  print  their  planned 
morning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  WJT  has  denied 
this  accusation  frequently. 

Kennedy  told  his  fellow  union 
leaders  that  he  has  such  issues 
as  size  of  work  force,  starting 
times  and  priorities  on  the 
table,  in  addition  the  union’s 
key  demand  for  a  6*/4-hour 
Saturday  night  work  shift. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  on 
Thursday  no  new  meetings  had 
been  scheduled.  John  J.  Gaher- 
in,  president  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City, 
said  the  WJT  company  was 
continuing  to  re-evaluate  its 
position. 

London  Ad  Manager 

R.  L.  D.  Sharp  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertisement  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
in  London.  He  was  formerly  the 
assistant  financial  advertise¬ 
ment  manager  of  the  Times  of 
London  and  more  recently  an 
account  executive  with  Borland 
(City)  Advertising  Agency. 
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‘Guidelines’ 
For  Courts, 
Clark  Says 


Montreal 

Associate  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  emphasized  here  this  week 
that  the  “guidelines”  for  a  fair 
trial  outlined  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Sheppard 
Case  were  intended  for  the 
courts  and  were  not  meant  to  be 
used  for  a  crackdown  on  the 
press. 

Clark,  who  wrote  the  opinion 
for  the  court’s  June  6  decision 
that  granted  a  new  trial  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Sheppard  in  Cleveland 
on  a  wife-slaying  charge,  took 
issue  indirectly  with  Prof. 
Arthur  E.  Sutherland  of  Harv¬ 
ard  University’s  Law  School. 

Preceding  the  jurist  on  the 
platform  before  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges 
here.  Professor  Sutherland  said 
the  Supreme  Court  had  invited 
judges  to  cite  newsmen  for 
contempt  where  publicity  was 
deemed  to  be  prejudicial  to  a 
fair  trial. 

The  Sheppard  Case  “guide¬ 
lines”  were  interpreted  by  the 
professor  as  specific  areas  where 
restrictions  could  be  placed  on 
the  press. 

But  Justice  Clark  countered 
this  view  by  declaring,  “We  laid 
down  guidelines  the  courts 
might  follow,  not  guidelines  they 
must  follow  .  .  .  The  court  never 
held  up  contempt  and  maybe 
never  will.  To  do  so  may  be  too 
stringent. 

“I’m  not  proposing  that  you 
jerk  a  newspaper  reporter  in  the 
courtroom  and  hold  him  in  con¬ 
tempt.  We  do  not  have  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
press  has  made  sure  our  democ¬ 
racy  works  as  it  should.” 

Judges,  he  said,  must  not 
allow  accounts  in  the  press  and 
newsmen’s  behavior  to  prejudice 
a  trial.  But  the  Sheppard  Case 
decision  never  mentioned  any 
guidelines  for  the  press.  (E&P, 
June  11). 

The  Clark  opinion  contained 
several  specific  points  of  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  trial  judge  to  have 
followed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Dr.  Sheppard  to  a  fair  trial.  The 
conviction  was  reversed  because, 
in  the  court’s  view,  the  trial 
judge  had  not  properly  safe¬ 
guarded  the  defendant’s  rights 
against  prejudicial  publicity 
generated  by  the  press,  by  at¬ 
torneys  and  by  public  officials. 

Another  speaker  at  a  session 
here  in  advance  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Bar 


Association  was  Fred  M.  Vin¬ 
son  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Criminal 
Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  He  said  the  public  inter¬ 
est  can — and  should — be  served 
by  wide  publicity  while  there  is 
a  fugitive  from  a  crime. 

“But,”  he  went  on,  “when  a 
fugitive  has  been  apprehended, 
a  different  standard  applies,  and 
both  bar  and  press  alike  should 
guard  against  confusing  con¬ 
tinuing  public  curiosity  with  a 
now-altered  public  interest.” 

• 

Zenith  Will  Expand 
Newspaper  Schedule 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation’s 
fall  advertising  and  promotion 
budget  has  been  increa.sed  more 
than  80  percent  over  the  1965 
expenditure  which  w'as  pegged 
at  $5  million. 

The  campaign,  according  to 
L.  C.  Truesdell,  Zenith  Sales 
Corporation  president,  will  be 
“by  far  the  greatest  in  company 
history”  with  increases  in 
schedules  for  newspapers. 

A  series  of  ads,  both  black- 
and-white  and  color,  will  run  in 
more  than  270  newspapers  in 
160  cities.  Last  year  Zenith  used 
135  papers  in  85  cities.  The 
factory-placed  ads  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  dealer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  advertising. 

• 

Ads  for  New  Coffee 
In  800  Newspapers 

General  Foods  Corporation  is 
planning  a  multi-million  dollar 
advertising  campaign  in  800 
newspapers  this  fall  when  it 
introduces  Maxim  concentrated 
instant  coffee  nationally.  Ogilvy 
and  Mather  is  the  agency. 

Maxim,  instant  coffee  made 
by  the  freeze-drying  process, 
was  test  marketed  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  where  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  was  said  by  GF  to  be 
“excellent”.  Distribution  of 
Maxim  was  extended  in  upstate 
New  York,  in  Indiana  (Fort 
Wayne  and  Indianapolis)  and 
in  Arizona  markets. 

• 

Wyoming?  Newspaper 
Sold  To  Nebraskans 

The  Torrington  (Wyo.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  semi-weekly,  has  been 
sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Stuart  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  owners 
of  six  radio  stations  in  a  four- 
state  area,  and  an  ad  agency. 

Bob  D.  Collins  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram;  he  previously  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Gallup 
(N.  M.) Daily  Independent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fessler 
sold  the  paper  after  15  years 
ownership.  'The  transaction  was 
negotiated  by  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel,  newspaper  broker,  Norton, 
Kans. 


m!n 

WILLIAM  M.  BERNARD  has  been 
appointed  as  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Community  Affairs 
for  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers.  He 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  Area 
Promotions  Division  of  the  Retail 
Advertising  Department.  Since  his 
graduation  from  Washington  &  Lee 
University  in  1948,  Bernard  has 
worked  in  newspaper  advertising 
on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the 
Charleston,  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and 
the  Cham paig  n-U rbana ,  (III.) 

Courier. 


Camel  Account 
In  D-F-S  Tent 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  has  selected  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample  in  New  York  as 
the  advertising  agency  for 
Camel  cigarettes.  The  previous 
agency  was  William  Esty  Com¬ 
pany. 

Reynolds’  decision  to  seek  a 
new  agency  for  its  expanding 
Camel  account  was  announced  in 
June.  The  company  has  been 
preparing  to  introduce  Camel 
filter  cigarettes  nationally  and 
this  week  started  test-marketing 
a  menthol  brand. 

In  moving  the  Camel  account 
out  of  the  Esty  agency  after  a 
35-year  relationship,  the  com¬ 
pany  said  it  was.  necessary  to 
avoid  having  a  single  agency 
handle  Reynolds  brands  which 
would  be  competitive.  Esty  con¬ 
tinues  to  handle  Winston,  Salem 
and  Tempo  brands  along  with 
Prince  Albert  and  Carter  Hall 
pipe  tobacco  brands. 

D-F-S  will  take  over  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Camel  brands  on 
Nov.  1. 

More  than  500  newspapers 
will  be  used  to  advertise  the 
introduction  of  the  filter.  Esty 
has  bought  full-pages  in  200 
papers  and  1500-line  space  in 
300  other  papers.  Spectacolor 
ads  are  being  used  in  the  New 
York  News. 

In  the  five  test  areas  where 
the  mentholated  Camel  will  be 
distributed,  newspapers  will 
carry  full-page  ads. 


Crackdown 
On  Job  Ad 
Bias  Begun 

Washington 

A  campaign  against  classi¬ 
fied  ads  that  violate  the  sex 
discrimination  ban  in  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
opened  this  week  with  the 
citation  of  75  advertisers  across 
the  country. 

Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission, 
said  the  charges  grew  out  of  a 
study  of  18,000  help-wanted  ads 
in  21  newspapers. 

The  commission  is  challeng¬ 
ing  the  use  of  such  wording  as 
“executive  sales  positions  for 
men”  .  .  “lady  in  charge,  north- 
side  shop”  . .  “insurance  trainee, 
man  age  22  to  25.”  In  some 
cases  unlawful  discrimination 
against  race  is  charged  because 
of  ads  that  called  for  “white 
attendant”  or  “Anglo  carhops.” 

The  EEOC  office  explained 
that  if  the  commission  holds 
that  the  ads  violate  the  law,  it 
will  seek  to  obtain  agreements 
from  the  advertisers  to  change 
their  ad  copy.  Failing  in  that 
step,  the  commission  can  take 
the  offenders  to  court. 

Newspapers  publishing  the 
ads  are  not  named  in  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  the  EEOC  said  it 
could  not  disclose  the  names  of 
the  advertisers. 

• 

Editor  in  New  Post 

Sheldon  Zalaznick,  formerly 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Educational  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Group  of  General 
Learning  Corporation,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  Time  Inc.  and  General 
Electric  Company.  Zalaznick  will 
help  create  and  develop  mate¬ 
rials  for  experimental  use  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

• 

In  Snpplements 

Ninety-six  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  will  be  used  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  to  promote 
a  premium  offer  of  a  Rand, 
McNally  globe  which  has  a  dis¬ 
penser  in  the  base  for  Kleenex 
tissues. 

• 

Spot  tv  on  Team 

Newspaper  advertising  and 
spot  television  commercials  will 
be  teamed  by  General  Foods 
Corporation  to  introduce  Post 
Fortified  Oat  Flakes  (Benton  & 
Bowles)  into  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  areas  of  the  United  States. 
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^EW  YORK  TIMES  CASE 

Judgment  for  Libel 
Reversed  on  Appeal 


New  Orleans 

The  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  re%’ersed  a  lower 
court  decision  w’hich  awarded  a 
$40,000  libel  judgment  to  a  for¬ 
mer  Birmingham,  Ala.,  police 
official  against  the  New  York 
Times. 

A  lower  court  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  Eugene  (Bull)  Connor, 
former  Birmingham  police  com¬ 
missioner,  for  damages  due  to  a 
story  by  Harrison  Salisbury  on 
Birmingham’s  racial  tension  in 
1960.  Seven  libel  suits  were 
filed  because  of  it,  and  the  Con¬ 
nor  suit  was  the  only  one  sur¬ 
viving. 

The  appellate  court,  in  its  2-1 
decision,  ruled  for  the  Times  on 
two  legal  grounds.  The  court 
said  the  newspaper  does  not 
have  the  “minimum  contacts”  in 
Alabama  which  would  make  it 
subject  to  legal  suit  in  Alabama. 

On  the  second  ground,  the 
court  held  there  was  no  malice 
in  the  story  and  noted  that  Con¬ 
nor  was  a  public  official. 

In  respect  to  these  findings, 
the  court  stated: 

Minimum  Contacts 

“These  contacts  are  virtually 
identical  to  those  discussed  in 
Buckley  v.  New  York  Times 
Company.  The  court  in  Buckley 
found  that  ‘mere  circulation  of 
a  periodical  through  the  mails 
to  subscribers  and  independent 
distributors  .  .  .  ’  and  ‘sporadic 
news  gathering  by  reporters  on 
special  assignment  and  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  a  small  amount  of 
advertising  do  not  constitute 
doing  business  nor  engaging  in 
business  activity.’ 

“For  this  reason,  service 
under  the  Alabama  long-arm 
statute  upon  the  New  York 
Times  must  be  quashed  since 
the  plaintiff  has  not  established 
the  minimum  contacts  necessary 
to  sustain  service  on  an  out-of- 
state  corporate  defendant. 

“As  evidence  of  malice,  Con¬ 
nor  contends  that  the  article 
reports  opinions  as  fact,  that 
Salisbury  relied  on  comments 
made  by  participants  on  one 
side  of  an  active  racial  conflict 
without  making  any  attempt  to 
verify  their  stories,  and  that 
he  failed  to  contact  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  Connor,  who  could  give 
the  other  side  of  the  current 
racial  difficulties. 

“Soon  after  publication  of  the 
article,  Connor  demanded  a  re¬ 
traction.  The  Times  printed  his 
letter. 


“This  case  is  admittedly  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  legal  standards 
enunciated  in  the  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  case  of  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  (1964)  since 
Connor  is  clearly  a  public  of¬ 
ficial. 

“The  proof  presented  to  show 
actual  malice  lacks  the  convinc¬ 
ing  clarity  which  the  constitu¬ 
tional  standard  demands.” 

“Every  challenged  statement 
has  been  traced  to  an  identi¬ 
fied  source.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  any  of  the  sources 
have  denied  giving  the  ques¬ 
tioned  information  to  Salisbury, 
that  Salisbury  twisted  or  mis¬ 
stated  the  information  given 
him,  or  that  Salisbury  either 
knew  or  had  clear  grounds  to 
suspect  that  the  statements 
might  be  false.” 

May  Rely  on  Single  Source 

“All  that  the  evidence  re¬ 
veals  is  that  Salisbury  relied  on 
one  or  two  persons  for  each 
statement  and  that  some  of 
these  people  were  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  the  events  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  article. 

“This  certainly  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  ‘reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth.’  Although  accuracy 
and  objectivity  in  reporting  are 
goals  for  which  all  responsible 
new’s  media  strive,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
not  limited  to  statements  whose 
validity  are  beyond  question  or 
w'hich  reflect  an  objective  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  reported  events. 

“While  verification  of  thg 
facts  remains  an  important,  re¬ 
porting  standard,  a  reporter, 
without  a  ‘high  degree  of 
awareness  of  their  probable  fal¬ 
sity,’  may  rely  on  statements 
made  by  a  single  source  even 
though  they  reflect  only  one 
side  of  the  story  without  fear 
of  libel  prosecution  by  a  public 
official. 

“Nor  do  we  intend  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  Times  and  Salis¬ 
bury  have  merely  followed  the 
minimum  course  of  conduct, 
necessary  to  shield  themselves 
from  libel  action.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  exhibited  a 
high  standard  of  reporting 
practices.  Salisbury  did  contact 
persons  representing  different 
viewpoints  and  made  a  consci¬ 
entious  effort  to  interview  Con¬ 
nor  and  others. 

Published  Statement 

“Although  one  might  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  conclusions  he 


drew  from  his  information  or 
his  emphasis  on  certain  facts 
rather  than  others,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  misquoted  his 
sources  or  gave  the  information 
acquired  from  them  a  different 
slant  than  intended,  as  is  so 
often  done. 

“The  Times,  although  admit¬ 
ting  its  general  editorial  policy 
in  favor  of  desegregation  and 
Negro  rights,  did  not  hesitate 
to  publish  Connor’s  demand  for 
a  retraction  to  acknowledge 
that  the  article  did  not  stress 
the  conditions  and  attitudes  of 
the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
Birmingham  and  to  invite  and 
publish  a  statement  w’hich 
W'ould  reflect  views  contrary  to 
those  voiced  by  Mr.  Salisbury. 
Clearly  there  are  not  the  actions 
of  a  sensation-seeking  publica¬ 
tion  or  of  careless  and  shoddy 
reporting.” 

• 

Downing  Retires; 

With  UPI 39  Years 

Ross  Downing  has  retired  as 
personnel  manager  of  United 
Press  International  after  39 
years  with  the  news  service. 

Downing  joined  UPI  at  New 
York  in  1927  as  a  newrsman  and 
was  successively  manager  of  its 
bureaus  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Harrisburg.  He  was 
made  Pennsylvania  state  man¬ 
ager  in  1941.  Five  years  later 
he  became  eastern  division  man¬ 
ager  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1952  he 
w'as  transferred  to  New  York 
headquarters. 

Dow'ning  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  where  he 
studied  journalism  and  law.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  UPI,  he  w’orked  for 
the  Dodge  City  (Kans.)  Globe 
and  International  New’s  Service. 

• 

Promoter  for  Group 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A1  L’Heureux,  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Savannah  News-Press, 
has  been  named  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers  Ckirporation.  He  will 
handle  promotion,  including  the 
coordination  of  merchandising 
for  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the 
Augusta  Herald,  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press  and  the  Athens 
Banner- H  erald. 

• 

From  D.  C.  to  Asia 

Tokyo 

Appointment  of  Patrick  J. 
Killen  as  Asian  affairs  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Washington  for 
United  Press  International  was 
announced  here  by  Donald  J. 
Brydon,  general  manager  for 
Asia.  He  will  write  special  dis¬ 
patches  for  UPI  subscribers  in 
Asia.  He  served  as  UPI  man¬ 
ager  in  Malaysia  four  years. 
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Tacoma  Boy 
New  Champ 
In  Soap  Box 

Akron,  Ohio 

David  Krussow,  12,  piloted 
his  low,  slim  battleship  gray 
racer  to  victory  in  the  29th  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby  here 
August  6  to  give  his  hometown, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  its  second  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  national  coasting 
classic. 

The  five  foot,  three  inch,  95- 
pound  son  of  an  industrial  arts 
teacher  topped  a  field  of  251 
contestants  to  win  the  $7,500 
college  scholarship  awarded  to 
the  winner  by  Chevrolet,  which 
sponsors  the  program  with 
many  newspapers. 

His  winning  time  was  27:17 
in  the  final  heat  in  which  he 
nipped  Matthew  Grusler,  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.,  second,  and 
Larry  Gilmore,  12,  Midland, 
Tex.,  who  finished  third.  The 
champion’s  time  was  just  a 
shade  slower  than  the  fastest 
heat  of  the  day,  a  27:14,  run  in 
an  early  round  by  Grusler. 

Dave,  who  follows  1964  All- 
American  champ,  Gregory 
Schumacher,  to  the  winner’s 
circle  from  Tacoma,  received 
his  championship  trophy  from 
E.  M.  Estes,  general  manager 
of  Chevrolet,  before  a  crowd  of 
60,000  spectators  who  watched 
the  event.  A  $5,000  scholarship 
goes  to  the  Levittown  youth  and 
young  Gilmore  gets  a  $4,000 
scholarship. 

Other  top  finishers: 

Fourth — Mark  Scheick,  11, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  $3,500  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Fifth — Mark  Allan  Beck,  11, 
Provo,  Utah,  $3,000  scholarship. 

Sixth — Dean  Cooper,  Reading, 
Pa.,  11,  $2,500  scholarship. 

Seventh — Peter  Natwick,  12, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  $2,000  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Eighth — John  Frank  Cordero, 
Ventura,  Calif.,  14,  $1,500 

scholarship. 

Ninth  —  Pedro  Moreno,  13, 
Venezuela,  $1,000  scholarship. 

The  final  heat  was  a  fitting 
climax  to  an  afternoon  of  ex¬ 
citing  races  in  which  there  were 
12  photo-finishes. 

Special  Chevrolet  trophies  for 
excellence  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction  went  to:  David  Chuck, 
15,  Hawaii,  best  brakes;  Mat¬ 
thew  James  Bonnette,  13,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  best  upholstered 
car;  H.  Irvin  Hilson,  12,  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  best  constructed 
car;  Roger  K.  Woodside,  13, 
Suburban  Motor  City,  Detroit, 
best  designed  car,  and  Pedro 
Moreno,  13,  Venezuela,  best  con¬ 
structed  foreign  car. 
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Newspapers’  Names  Make 
News  at  Derby  Downs 

For  Mory  see  facing  page. 


COASTING  CLASSIC — This  was  the  scene  at  Akron,  Ohio,  August 
6  as  60,000  spectators  jammed  Derby  Downs  for  the  29th  running 
of  the  All-American  Soap  Box  championships.  Twelve-year-old  David 
Krussow,  from  Tacoma,  Washington,  topped  the  field  of  251  con¬ 
testants  to  win  the  $7,500  college  scholarship  awarded  by  Chevrolet, 
sponsor  of  the  program.  It  was  the  second  coasting  championship 
in  three  years  for  the  West  Coast  city.  Dave  follows  Gregory 
Schumacher,  the  1964  Tacoma  News  Tribune  representative,  to  the 
winner's  circle. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  HEAT — Twelve-year-old  David  Krussow,  Tacoma, 
(top)  flashes  across  the  finish  line  in  the  final  heat  of  the  29th 
All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  to  nip  Matthew  Grusler,  13,  Levittown, 
Pa.  (bottom),  and  Larry  Gilmore,  12,  Midland,  Tex.,  (center  lane) 
in  the  battle  for  top  honors. 
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THE  ALL-AMERICAN  CHAMPION  OF  1966— David  Krussow  and 
his  parents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Orville  Krussow,  of  Tacoma,  are  all  smiles 
as  the  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  winner  accepts  the  champion¬ 
ship  trophy  and  congratulations  from  E.  M.  Estes,  general  manager  of 
Chevrolet,  national  sponsor  of  the  coasting  car  competition. 
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Paper  Can  Collect 
For  PR  Releases 

By  Frank  Murray 


Miami,  Fla. 

A  newspaper  publisher  here 
has  won  a  court  ruling  establish¬ 
ing  his  right  to  charge  public 
relations  people  for  the  news 
space  occupi^  by  their  press 
releases. 

Jay  Morton,  publisher  of 
Florida  Business  Leader  and 
Hialeah  Home  News,  obtained  a 
judgement  against  PR  man  John 
Crouse  of  Sea  Talk  Marine, 
Coconut  Grove. 

The  judgment  was  only  $31.25 
plus  $5.40  court  costs  but  the 
precedent  already  has  increased 
profits,  according  to  Morton. 

Sent  Out  Notice 

In  a  registered  letter  mailed 
in  March  to  38  PR  firms,  Mor¬ 
ton  warned  he  would  consider 
future  press  releases  as  “in¬ 
structions  on  your  part  to  pub¬ 
lish  same  at  the  reproduction 
rate  of  $2.50  per  column  inch. 
.  .  Included  in  the  fee  would 
be  headlines  and  cuts. 

Morton  said  only  firms  which 
used  more  than  40  column  inches 
during  January  and  February 
received  the  letter.  One  com¬ 
pany  was  responsible  for  filling 
270  inches  worth  $675  at  Mor¬ 
ton’s  $2.50  per  inch. 

“Many  of  the  PR  men 
shrieked  from  here  to  Gethsem- 
ane  and  back,”  he  said.  “They 
said  it  violated  all  trade  pat¬ 
terns,  but  my  daily  mail  im¬ 
mediately  dropped  from  a  pile 
4%  feet  high  to  a  controllable 
18  inches.” 

Morton  claims  the  mail — 
which  he  said  took  four  hours  a 
day  to  sort — was  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  imposing  the  fee. 

Within  30  days  seven  of  the 
38  agreed  to  pay  a  monthly 
retainer  for  publication  of  their 
releases.  The  fee  was  one-third 
of  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  chargred  for  releases 
printed  in  February.  Others 
have  agreed  since. 

Crouse  was  one  of  those  who 
neither  ag^reed  nor  stopped  send¬ 
ing  releases.  Morton  printed 
them,  sent  him  a  bill  and  sued 
when  it  went  unpaid. 

Not  Unreasonable  Change 

Judge  Martin  P.  Shachat 
ruled  that  Morton  was  entitled 
to  payment. 

Shachat  refused  to  accept  the 
argument  of  trade  practice  as  a 
valid  one  ‘simply  because  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  procedure  in  the  past 
has  no  bearing  on  the  future  in 


an  instance  where  specific  at¬ 
tention  has  been  drawn  to  a 
change  in  that  practice  and 
where  the  change  is  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  one.” 

Morton  applied  his  rule  only 
to  the  Florida  Business  Leader, 
a  weekly  business  newspaper 
with  a  claimed  circulation  of 
8500  at  $12  a  year.  Circulation 
is  among  financial,  banking, 
transportation,  securities  and 
insurance  interests. 

Morton  said  most  of  the  re¬ 
leases  involved  new  products, 
services,  shifts  in  personnel  and 
other  news  of  interest  to  his  sub¬ 
scribers  whom,  he  said,  could 
not  be  reached  as  a  group 
through  any  other  publication. 

Morton  claims  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  “legitimate 
news”  of  those  companies  and 
clients  who  have  stopped  send¬ 
ing  him  releases  rather  than 
pay  the  fee. 

Now  on  Fee  Basis 

He  said  submission  of  re¬ 
leases  under  the  fee  arrange¬ 
ment  does  not  compromise  his 
editorial  judgment  because  he 
continues  to  edit  them  according 
to  their  news  value  and  exer¬ 
cises  discretion  on  the  size  of 
heads,  cuts  and  page  placement 
in  the  newspaper. 

The  stories  bear  no  “Adv.” 
identification  and  agencies  re¬ 
ceive  the  standard  15  percent 
commission. 

Only  those  companies  that 
previously  submitted  no  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  to  his  newspaper  were 
included  in  the  change,  Morton 
said. 

Morton  claimed  the  public 
relations  men  were  using  the 
clips  to  justify  their  fees  from 
clients,  a  point  to  which  Crouse 
agreed  during  the  hearing  by 
Judge  Shachat. 

“The  inequity  in  our  relation¬ 
ship  was  a  glaring  one;  one  we 
could  no  longer  sustain,”  Mor¬ 
ton  said.  “PR  men  regard  our 
space  highly  enough  to  use  for 
publicity  and  promotion  of 
clients  for  their  profit  but  when 
it  came  to  reciprocity,  they 
yelled  ‘No,  no,  no’  ” 

• 

Oil  Shoe  Promotion 

John  F.  Cunningham  Jr.  has 
been  named  to  the  position  of 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Dunn  and  McCarthy, 
Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  makers  of 
Jettick  shoes. 


Kelt  Named  ^British  Specialist^  at  S&K>S 


Bernard  Keit  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  British  newspa¬ 
pers  represented  by  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  Inc. 

Forrest  Noble,  general  sales 
manager  of  S&K-S,  said  Keit 
will  “not  only  make  the  more 
important  calls  in  this  area  but 
will  act  as  an  advisor  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  activities  of 


other  men  making  calls.”  The 
firm  has  a  staff  of  60  salesmen 
in  13  cities. 

Noble  said  Robert  Schmid, 
who  has  been  executive  director 
of  the  international  division, 
was  “stepping  out  to  go  on  to 
other  things.” 

S&K-S  represents  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  London. 


Prof  Does  Critique  Of  Maryland  Papers 


Hagerstown,  Md. 

Dr.  Quintus  C.  Wilson,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
West  Virginia  University,  has 
spent  four  weeks  observing  the 
news-editorial  operations  of  the 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Daily 
Mail  here  and  is  preparing  a 
critical  analysis. 

He  has  written  critiques  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald- 


Telephone,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  the  Bedford 
(Ind.)  Daily  Times-Herald,  In¬ 
dio  (Calif.)  News  and  El  Cen¬ 
tro  (Calif.)  Imperial  Valley 
Press, 

Dean  Wilson  served  on  news 
staffs  of  papers  in  the  midwest 
for  27  years  before  devoting  his 
full  time  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tion. 


AD  AGENCY  RESEARCH  REPORT 

Delinquent  Image  Dead, 
Youth  Now  Seeks  Glory 


For  the  editors  of  newspapers 
w’ho  are  groping  for  guidance  in 
reaching  young  readers,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency’s  research  pro¬ 
file  of  “Young  People”  may  of¬ 
fer  some  help. 

It  says,  in  so  many  w’ords, 
that  the  “delinquency  image”  of 
the  younger  generation  is  dead 
and  now  the  teenager  seeks 
glory  in  nobility. 

Relying  on  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Slack,  an  authority 
who  works  with  and  among 
young  people,  the  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach  ad  agency  predicts 
that  the  best  image  to  buy  for 
the  future  is  the  Nobility  of 
Youth. 

The  image  of  nobility  has 
been  “out”  for  a  long  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  study,  but  now  it 
becomes  important  again  in  all 
classes  of  society  because  young 
people  want  to  escape  from  the 
seamy  side  of  life. 

The  DDB  report  summarizes: 
“The  communications  industry 
must  prepare  for  a  major 
change  of  the  images  which  it 
uses,  in  relation  to  our  youth. 

Importance  of  Glory 

“Our  current  attitudes  have 
refused  to  glorify  youth,  and 
failed  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  glory  (and  respon¬ 
sibility)  as  a  reinforcer.  Young 
people  are  both  starved  for  it 
and  unaware  that  it  exists. 
When  they  get  a  taste  of  it, 
their  attitudes  and  images  will 
change  fundamentally.” 

Who  created  the  image  of  the 
delinquent?  The  report  blames 


a  combination  of  market-mak¬ 
ers  and  preacher-teachers  who 
happened  to  be  in  phase  after 
World  War  II. 

“In  this  case,”  says  DDB’s 
brochure,  “the  two  sides  of  the 
image-making  equation,  the 
profit-making  marketplace  and  • 
the  non-profit  agencies  of  so¬ 
ciety,  happened  to  get  together 
to  promote  a  single  image. 
When  that  happens  there  is  a 
tendency  to  go  overboard.  That 
is  what  occurred  with  the  image 
of  the  teenager  as  a  delin¬ 
quent.” 

Aspiring  to  Be  Heroes 

In  the  language  of  the  socio¬ 
logist,  the  report  concludes: 
“Youth  will  seek  glory  if  it 
knows  it  is  there  .  .  .  Teenagers 
will  turn  their  aspirations  to¬ 
ward  more  constructive  and  im¬ 
portant  things  in  life. 

“Already  we  can  see  signs  of 
a  desire  to  turn  the  world  into  a  | 
better  place  —  to  be  someone 
very  important,  and  to  do  great 
things.  Youth  participation  in 
the  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
and  even  those  at  the  University 
of  California,  fit  into  this  gen¬ 
eral  pattern.  Whatever  the 
judgement  upon  the  causes  for 
which  young  people  are  fight¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  question  that 
they  are  fighting  for  causes  to¬ 
day  and  they  did  not  do  so  yes¬ 
terday. 

“Teenagers  who  want  to  be 
‘in’  today  are  beginning  to  want 
to  be  heroes.  The  picture  of  the  ’ 
new  ‘nobleman’  is  beginning  to 
emerge.” 
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advertising  news 


SECTION 


Publisher  Thinks 
Uncle  Sam  Should 
Pay  for  Some  Ads 

A  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
publisher  believes  taxpayers’ 
money  should  be  used  to  pay  for 
advertising  of  public  interest 
projects  sponsored  by  Federal 
Government  agencies. 

The  objection  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies’  practice  of  ask¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  publish  mes¬ 
sages  at  their  own  expense  or 
with  civic-minded  groups’  spon¬ 
sorship  was  raised  by  Eugene  J. 
Reilly,  associate  publisher  of  the 
State  College-Bellafonte  (Pa.) 
Centre  Times  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Martin  Bouhan,  region¬ 
al  information  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Bouhan  had  distributed  mats 
of  the  “Summer  Jobs  for  Youth” 
campaign  to  newspapers.  Reilly 
also  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  his  con¬ 
gressman,  who  informed  officials 
in  the  Labor  Department  in 
Washington  of  his  complaints. 

In  the  letter,  which  was  made 
public  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  summer  conference  in 
Bermuda  last  month,  Reilly  said 
it  was  “patently  unfair”  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  ask 
“someone  else  to  ‘do  the  job’  and 
‘pay  the  bill’  for  them.” 

Supporting  his  view,  he  said 
the  Government  pays  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  power  companies  for 
services  and  products,  while 
many  agencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  “persist  in  asking  news¬ 
papers  to  give  them  one  of  our 
two  salable  products  ...  in  the 
face  of  continued  editorial  sup¬ 
port  on  the  part  of  most  news¬ 
papers  for  many  of  these 
projects.” 

“It  seems  only  fair,”  he  said, 
“that  if  the  advertising  of  these 
projects  is  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  then  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  an  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  advertising  and  to  pay 
for  it  with  public  funds.” 

Under  No  Obligation 

A  spokesman  for  the  Labor 
Department  said  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz  had  written  to  the 
congressmen  about  the  matter. 
In  essence,  he  said,  Wirtz  ex¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  were 
under  no  obligation  to  run  the 
ads.  He  pointed  out  this  was  the 


first  newspaper  publisher  to 
raise  an  objection. 

Reilly  told  E&P  he  thought 
Wirtz  had  “missed  the  point.” 
He  said  he  has  discussed  his 
views  with  Theodore  R.  Serrill 
of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  and  with  Robert  Trea 
of  the  PNPA,  who  made  the 
letter  public  at  the  Bermuda 
meeting.  Reilly,  who  was  not  at 
the  meeting,  said  Trea  told  him 
the  other  publishers  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  support  of  his  proposal. 

Asked  if  his  paper  would  run 
ads  distributed  by  Government 
agencies,  Reilly  said  that  is  a 
“good  question  which  will  be 
dealt  with  when  the  situation 
arises  again.”  He  added  that  the 
paper  would  continue  to  edito¬ 
rially  support  projects  sponsored 
by  Federal  agencies. 

• 

Katz  Agency  Adds  4 

The  newspaper  division  of  the 
Katz  Agency,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  added  four  to  its 
staff.  Howard  Rothenberger, 
previously  with  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  Homer  Flora,  for¬ 
merly  an  account  supervisor  for 
General  Foods  in  Michigan,  have 
been  assigned  to  sales.  Mark 
Heinisch  moved  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  to 
undertake  media  and  market- 
research  projects.  Evelyn  Durso 
will  be  the  librarian  and  re¬ 
search  assif?tant. 

• 

Looking  for  Thief 

Fort  Worth 

Davis  Foodway  Stores,  a  dis¬ 
count  chain,  operated  by  Bud¬ 
dies  Super  Markets,  is  placing 
40-inch  ads  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Tele gra/tn  to  offer  a  $1,000 
reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  person  who  robbed  one  of 
its  stores.  The  chain  said  this 
method  prevents  other  rob¬ 
beries. 

• 

Bic  Ball-Point  Pens 
Use  College  Papers 

College  newspapers  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  University  of  California — 
218  campus  papers — will  share 
in  an  extensive  ‘‘pop  art”  type 
advertising  campaign  by  Bic 
bail-point  pens.  John  L.  Paige, 
Bic’s  vicepresident-sales,  said 
the  promotion  is  scheduled  to 
start  in  September  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  next  year.  Ted 
Bates  &  Company  handles  the 
account. 

August  li3>  1966 


Linage  Leaders  • 

1966 

Morning 


Los  Angolas  Timas  .  31, 974, MO 

Washington  Post  .  25,808,428 

Miami  Harald  .  25,622,140 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  22,654,059 

Now  Ortaans  Timos-Picayuna  ..  19.519,909 

San  Josa  Marcu  y  .  19,482,054 

Now  York  Timas  .  19,401,248 

Phoanix  Rapublic  .  17,425,424 

Clavaland  Plain  Daaler  .  17,410,869 

Orlando  Santinal  .  I6,636,0M 


Evening 

Datroit  Naws  .  20,207,906 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  19,875,912 

Houston  Chronicia  .  19,519,029 

San  Josa  Naws  .  19,415,966 

Clavaland  Prass  .  18,807,783 

^rt  Laudardala  Naws  .  17,948,263 

Atlanta  Journal  .  17,857,318 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  17,846,419 

Phoanix  Gaiatta  . 17,482,409 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  17,294,332 


Sunday 

Los  Angalas  Timas  .  21,994,169 

Naw  York  Timas  .  20,8M,376 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  12,277,858 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  11,954,322 

Naw  York  Naws  .  11,020,067 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  10,824,410 

Miami  Harald  .  10,581,758 

Washington  Post  .  10,235,353 

Baltimora  Sun  .  9,875,554 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  9,837,948 

Six  and  Sevan-Day  Totals 
Los  Angalas  Timas — M  AS  ...  53,968,849 

Naw  York  Timas— M  ft  S  .  40,265,624 

Miami  Harald — M  ft  S  .  36,203,8^ 

Washington  Post— M  ft  S  .  36,043,781 

Chicago  Tribuna — M  ft  S  .  34,931,917 

Milwaukaa  Journal— E  ft  S  _  30,700,322 

Datroit  Naws— E  ft  S  .  29,653,113 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar— M  ft  S  27,201,208 
Houston  Chronicia — E  ft  S  ...  26,791,081 
Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna — 

M  ft  S  .  26,191,272 


Chicago  Store 
Launches  tv  Test 

Chicago 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany,  department  store,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  will  try 
using  spot  color  television  com¬ 
mercials  when  the  new  shows 
premiere  in  September,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  its  newspaper 
appropriations.  The  store  plans 
to  spend  about  $200,000  of  its 
own  money,  plus  manufac¬ 
turer’s  co-op  money' to  find  out 
if  color  television  commercials 
can  sell  merchandise  as  success¬ 
fully  as  newspapers. 

• 

C&W  Media  Btayer 

Joseph  Barker  has  joined 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.  in 
New  York  as  a  senior  media 
buyer.  Formerly,  he  was  broad¬ 
cast  media  director  with  Gray 
&  Rogers  in  Philadelphia. 

• 

Named  President 

Peter  S.  Golick,  vicepresident 
and  managing  director  of  Grey 
Advertising  Ltd.  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  agency.  This  is 
a  new  position. 


• .  First  6  Months 

1965 

Morning 


Los  Angelos  Times  .  28,678,732 

Washington  Post  .  23,945,471 

Miami  Herald  .  23,927,868 

Chicago  Tribune  .  20,935,898 

San  Josa  Mercury  .  18,329,378 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  17,597,347 

New  York  Times  . .•  17,331,908 

Phoenix  Rapublic  .  17,019,467 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  15,901,776 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  15,618,843 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  18,643,735 

San  Jose  News  .  18,373,271 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  18,272,853 

Datroit  News  .  18,262,318 

Cleveland  Press  .  17,961,673 

Montreal  Star  .  17,125,628 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  17,074,736 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  16,614,575 

Fort  Lauderdale  Naws  .  16,285,105 

Washington  Star  .  16,275,963 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  19,860,284 

New  York  Times  .  18,^3,409 

Chicago  Tribune  .  .  10,666,124 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  10,298,759 

New  York  Naws  .  10,268,268 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  9,990,169 

Miami  Herald  .  9,373,766 

Boston  Globe  .  9,342,573 

Washington  Post  .  9,241,814 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  9,102,182 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angelas  Times  MS  .  48,539,016 

New  York  Times  MS  .  36,315,317 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  33,301,634 

Washington  Post  MS  .  33,187,285 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  31,602,022 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  28,571,612 

Detroit  News  ES  .  26,468,675 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  25,989,520 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS _  25,003,958 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  24,187,153 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


More  Money  Allocated 
To  Citrus  Commission 

Lakeljlnd,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commis. 
sion  has  been  given  approval  to 
withdraw  a  sum  “not  to  exceed 
$3  million”  from  its  emergency 
reserve  fund  to  use  for  adver¬ 
tising  next  season’s  oranges  and 
orange  products.  The  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  emergency  funds 
was  granted  following  a  public 
hearing  Aug.  2  at  which  indus¬ 
try  leaders  testified  a  marketing 
emergency  exists.  (E&P,  July 
23).  The  additional  funds  now 
give  the  Commission  about  $7 
million  advertising  budget.  The 
bulk  of  their  advertising  is 
placed  on  television  and  radio. 
Lennen  &  Newell  is  the  agency. 
• 

Danneman  Promoted 

Fred  Danneman  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager 
of  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  it  was 
announced  by  John  F.  Dunn, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director.  Associated  with  the 
Journal  since  1963  as  marketing 
manager,  Danneman  formerly 
was  with  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  and  Swift  and  Com¬ 
pany. 
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CLASSinED  CLINIC 

Questions  to  Ask 
When  Sales  Sink 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


It’s  probably  natural  to  take 
a  look  at  somebody’s  blooming 
linage  and  blossoming  ad  count 
and  say,  “Isn’t  that  guy  lucky’’ 
— or — “Well,  he  just  happened 
to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time’’— or — “What  could 
you  do  wrong  in  a  market  like 
that?” 

Maybe  true.  Maybe  not. 

A  lot  of  things  have  been 
happening  in  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercury  and  News  classified 
over  the  past  several  years,  and 
they  can’t  be  attribute  to  mar¬ 
ket  growth  alone.  Much  of  it  has 
come  from  CAM  Harland  M. 
Henry,  whose  philosophies  about 
classified  and  what  it  is  have 
certainly  paid  off. 

The  Mercury  News,  in  a  1966- 
estimate  city  zone  of  539,000  and 
with  160,000  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  would  probably  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper.  Yet  it  ranks,  according  to 
M^ia  Records’  first  six  months 
report  for  1966,  at  6th  in  the 
morning  field,  2nd  in  the  evening 
and  38th  on  Sunday.  (The  news¬ 
papers’  ROP  Media  Records  are 
in  pretty  good  shape,  too.  Look 
’em  up  if  you  want  to.) 

And  CAM  Henry  says,  “I 
wish  we  wouldn’t  even  be  in  the 
first  50  on  Sunday.  I’ll  take 
weekday  volume  and  steady  pro¬ 
duction  any  day  of  the  week.” 

The  Mercury  News  ran  14,- 
389,564  lines  of  MS  classified 
last  year  and  1,934,426  ads. 
Henry  expected  close  to  a  mil¬ 
lion-line  increase  this  year,  but 
because  of  a  tough  rental  situa¬ 
tion,  says  he’ll  be  lucky  to  break 
even  on  ads. 

Ihe  Team 

This  volume  is  handled  by  a 
staff  of  72,  including  part  time 
help.  Henry’s  full  time  comple¬ 
ment  includes  7  men  and  a  sales 
manager  on  outside  sales,  21  ter¬ 
ritory  (classification)  girls  and 
a  supervisor,  4  operators  on  the 
32-trunk  PBX,  7  women  in  copy 
control,  2  on  the  mail  desk,  3  at 
the  front  counter,  2  statisticians 
and  a  secretary.  He  has  38  full 
time  women  and  19  part  timers. 

Some  of  this  CAM’s  philoso¬ 
phies  came  out  in  a  talk  on 
“Classified  Fundamentals,” 
given  recently  before  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

“Is  it  more  important  to  have 


a  classified  section  with  a  total 
ad  count  of  a  few  hundred  fat 
ads  or  a  thousand  skinny  ones? 
The  same  space  may  be  there, 
but  readership  is  always  down 
when  ad  count  is  down.  Week¬ 
ends  are  up  and  superficially 
crowding  the  rest  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  Weekdays  are  pitifully 
weak  with  anemic  offerings  in 
many  classifications  that  a 
couple  of  days  before  had  vol¬ 
ume.  The  section  has  auto,  real 
estate,  some  merchandise  and 
little  else.  Your  subscribers  re¬ 
ceive  good  portions  of  wire  and 
local  news,  sports,  society,  com¬ 
ics  and  features — why  not  really 
try  to  give  them  the  want  ads 
complete  every  day? 

Reader  Interest 

“A  few  dozen  large  commer¬ 
cial  ads  filled  in  with  a  hundred 
or  so  private  party  ads  two  or 
three  days  a  week  DO  NOT  con¬ 
stitute  a  classified  section  to 
your  reader — interest  wise.  You 
publishers  and  managers  can 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
You  can  have  a  good  sound  daily 
classified  section  and  the  cake  of 
more  revenue,  but  it  means  in¬ 
vesting  time  and  money. 

“Look  at  your  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  Truthfully,  how  long  has 
it  been  since  you  have  stream¬ 
lined  and  modernized  your 
headings?  For  example:  Are  you 
still  calling  it  ‘Miscellaneous  for 
Sale’?  Are  you  putting  mobile 
homes  in  the  automobile  column? 
Do  you  have  a  heading  for  prac¬ 
tically  everything  under  the  sun 
because  of  advertiser  pressure 
or  simply  disinterest?  Look  at 
your  typography.  Were  your 
type  faces  inherited  years  ago 
or  tossed  out  of  somebody  else’s 
newspaper  to  land  in  good  old 
classifi^? 

Ka^e  Restrictions 

“Look  at  your  credit  policy. 
Do  you  brag  about  your  credit 
losses  even  though  your  sub¬ 
scribers  have  to  write  their  name 
in  blood  to  get  a  want  ad  in  your 
newspaper?  Look  at  what  must 
be  invested  to  get  and  hold  cir¬ 
culation.  What  it  takes  to  get 
national  linage  through  your 
reps.  You  don’t  have  to  give  the 
newspaper  away,  but  for  Pete’s 
sake,  loosen  up  the  credit  re¬ 
strictions  set  years  ago — pos¬ 
sibly  by  someone  else. 


“Look  at  the  equipment  in 
your  classified  department  that 
you  expect  to  do  the  job.  Perhaps 
some  hand-me-down  furniture 
from  display  or  circulation?  A 
few  phones  scattered  around  for 
the  staff?  How’s  your  phone 
room  setup?  This  can  be  a  little 
two-phone  operation  or  50 
phones.  Every  phone  in  classi¬ 
fied  can  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  other  phone  anywhere 
in  your  plant  if  you  invest  in 
the  people  to  use  them  and  use 
them  properly. 

Censorship  Policies 

“Look  at  your  censorship 
policies.  Are  you  personally 
aware  of  the  tremendous  trust 
and  belief  your  readers  and 
subscribers  place  in  their  home¬ 
town  newspaper?  Are  you  un¬ 
consciously  aiding  unscrupulous 
operators  to  breed  in  your  area? 
Can  you  afford  to  have  half- 
baked  standards  of  publication? 
Any  reader  who  answers  a  sales 
help  wanted  ad  expecting  to  sell 
soft  goods  on  a  straight  salary 
basis  only  to  find  out,  after  a 
half  day’s  effort,  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  selling  hard  goods  on  a 
commission  basis,  experiences  a 
gamut  of  emotions  from  anger 
to  complete  frustration  .  .  .  and 
he  holds  you  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  holding  back  the  facts. 
Think  of  your  reader — not  your 
advertiser — and  everyone  will 
benefit. 

“Look  at  your  promotion?  Is 
it  fresh?  Is  it  seasonal?  Is  it 
keyed  to  build  transient  and  to 
help  develop  classifications,  or  a 
blurred  mishmash  shoved  to¬ 
gether  to  fill  your  classified  slop 
page  on  the  day  your  estimate 
is  off? 

“Look  to  your  training.  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  newspapers  should  de¬ 
velop  a  simple  but  complete  clas¬ 
sified  manual  keyed  for  ready 
reference  for  beginners  and 
veterans  alike  .  .  .  but  how  many 
do? 

Rale  IncoiiKisIcncy ? 

“Now  look  at  your  rates?  Are 
they,  like  many  papers,  by  the 
line  to  the  guy  who  loses  his 
dog  and  by  the  inch  for  commer¬ 
cial  advertisers?  Some  day  the 
dog  loser  will  take  a  real  close 
look  at  your  rate  schedule  and 
take  an  inch  ad  for  less  than 
your  three  or  four-line  transient 
rate,  because  you’re  not  consist¬ 
ent.  Why  lines — then  inches — 
why  not  all  lines  in  charging? 

“TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  YOUR  CUS¬ 
TOMER  SERVICE — Every  time  I 
see  a  sick  classified  section,  it’s 
generally  because  management 
doesn’t  understand  how  to 
orgranize  the  correct  advertising 
mixture  of  display  and  classified. 
An  ad  director  told  me  at  the 
San  Francisco  convention  last 
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year  that  classified  on  his  news¬ 
paper  tried  to  take  ‘too  much 
auto  linage  away  from  display 
to  keep  a  good  balance’.  ‘You 
boys  inclassified  get  a  little  too 
eager  at  times,’  he  said.  Baloney! 
Guess  who  that  ^y  favors.  No 
wonder  his  classified  is  nothing. 
Can  you  imagine  how  darn  dis¬ 
heartening  it  is  to  try  to  de¬ 
velop  a  strong  sales  department 
in  the  face  of  something  like 
that?  Should  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  be  competitive?  Certainly, 
but  why  hassle  about  rate  com¬ 
parisons  within  your  newspaper 
in  front  of  a  customer?  We  han¬ 
dle  all  real  estate  (ROP  and 
classified)  and  all  used  cars 
(ROP  and  classified).  We  feel 
this  is  advantageous  to  the 
client  and  the  newspaper.” 

Probably  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  keys  to  classified  produc-  ' 
tivity  and  profit  are  rates  and 
incentives — assuming  you’ve  got 
people  who  are  doing  the  job 
for  you. 

In  San  Jose,  the  “territory 
girls”,  as  CAM  Henry  labels 
them,  handle  soliciting  by  classi¬ 
fications,  but  these  same  girls 
also  handle  all  and  any  incoming 
voluntary  calls.  To  give  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  sales-womanship, 
here’s  a  breakdown  of  the  job 
done  on  incoming  calls  by  the 
top  girl  in  a  recent  month: 

Multiple  Insertions 

Of  605  voluntary  tran.sactions, 

22  (3.6%)  were  1,  2  or  3-time 
orders;  9  (1.5%)  were  4,  5  or 
6-time  sales;  1  ad  was  sold  for 
7  times  and  573  were  sold  for  10 
or  more  insertions.  So  94.6% 
of  her  sales  were  in  the  10-time 
and  over  category.  Of  11,936 
voluntary  sales  in  the  entire 
telephone  room  in  June,  9,510 
w’ere  sold  for  10  days  or  more. 

Here  is  Henry’s  thinking  on 
rates  as  outlined  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publishers:  You  should 
have  a  high,  high  1-time  rate 
and  go  to  an  extremely  low,  low 
rate  on,  say,  an  8-time  order  on 
6-time  newspapers.” 

He  then  made  the.se  points: 

1)  You’ll  get  a  33*/^%  more 
volume  of  business  and  better 
reader  selection  in  almost  all 
categories.  This  will  attract 
commercial  advertisers  and  more 
voluntary  private  party  ads. 

2)  If  the  ad  draws  immediate 
response,  you’ll  have  a  happy 
guy  and  more  dough  from  your 
higher  rate  (almost  as  much  as 
if  the  ad  had  remained  in  your 
paper  for  its  full  run). 

3)  The  new  extended  time  rate 
would  push  your  expiration  load 
from  busy  weekdays  over  to  the 
light  fore  week. 

4 )  Fewer  callbacks  would  have 
to  be  made  because  of  more 
results. 

5)  More  result  stories  would 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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come  in  from  satisfied  users. 

6)  The  ‘no-revenue’  part  of 
your  service  work,  such  as  can¬ 
cellations,  etc.,  would  be  spread 
out.  You’d  have  more  time  for 
better  service,  copy  improve¬ 
ment,  new  commercial  contracts. 

7)  And  you  know  you’ll  gain 
subscribers  because  of  a  bigger 
and  better  classified  section. 

Besides  using  an  incentive 
program  to  reward  outstanding 
sales  performance,  Henry  feels 
that  the  program  can  automatic¬ 
ally  give  you  a  crystal  ball  to 
give  you  the  picture  on — 

Standards  to  surpass 

Reflections  of  weakness 

Workload  distribution  by 
people 

Where  the  real  training  is 
needed 

Where  work  habits  and 
efforts  need  a  change 

Being  38th  in  the  Sunday  field 
means  Sunday  classified  sec¬ 
tions  of  some  24  pages.  But 
think  of  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantages  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  the  selling  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper — with  18  pages  on  Friday, 
16  pages  on  Monday  and  15  or 
16  pages  every  day  of  the  week! 


Wilson  Harrell 
Agency  Handles 
Tormula  409’ 

Westport,  Conn. 

Wilson  Harrell  and  Company, 
Inc.,  a  worldwide  marketing 
firm,  has  formed  a  separate  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  company  here. 

The  functions  of  the  agency 
division  and  its  personnel  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Wilson 
Harrell  Agency  Inc. 

In  addition  to  handling  the 
parent  company’s  advertising, 
public  relations  and  promotion, 
the  new  agency  is  handling 
Formula  409  Inc.,  which  manu¬ 
factures  an  all-purpose  house¬ 
hold  cleaner.  Billings  from  these 
two  accounts  for  the  next  year 
are  estimated  at  $1.7  million. 

Walter  Prior,  whom  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  people  have 
come  in  contact  with  through  his 
work  at  J.  Walter  Thompson  on 
the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Ford  Motor  Company 
accounts,  is  the  president  of  the 
agency.  He  joined  JWT  as  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  media  re¬ 
search  in  1952.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  transferred  to  JWT’s 
Detroit  office  as  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  research,  and  was  later 


appointed  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Pittsburgh  office.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  JWT-New  York  in 
1963  and  was  account  super¬ 
visor  in  that  office  on  the  two 
previously  mentioned  accounts 
before  joining  Harrell  organiza¬ 
tion  on  May  1,  1966. 

Other  officers  of  the  agency 
are:  Wilson  L.  Harrell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board ;  Howard 
Markoff,  vicepresident  and  crea¬ 
tive  director;  Wilfred  J.  Jacques 
Jr.,  secretary;  Annelore  Paet- 
zold,  treasurer;  Mary  Ford,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director;  Richard  T. 
Kadagian,  media  director;  and 
Evelyn  Scalzi,  production  coor¬ 
dinator. 

The  parent  company  has  been 
noted  mainly  for  its  activities 
in  the  military  marketing  field. 

Formula  409  served  as  the  pi¬ 
lot  in  the  company’s  trial  run 
into  the  consumer  market  over 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  sold 
in  70  markets  and  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  New  York  are 
set  for  introduction  this  fall. 
About  90%  of  the  advertising  is 
on  television,  the  remainder  go¬ 
ing  to  radio. 

• 

Western  N.Y.  Office 

J.  James  Hayden  has  been 
named  manager  of  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  new  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
area  office,  located  at  5813  Main 
St.,  Williamsville. 


Hit  Song  Writer 

Joins  Erwin  Wasey  ■ 

Frederic  F.  Manley  will  join 
Erwin  Wasey  Inc.  on  Sept.  1 
as  a  vicepresident  and  creative 
director  of  the  New  York  office. 

Manley’s  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  with  Carson/ 
Roberts  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has 
also  served  wdth  BBDO  and 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  recent  years  he  has  had 
considerable  success  as  a  song 
writer  and  popular  stars  have 
recorded  his  work. 

King  in  Marketing 

Richard  M.  King,  previously 
associate  general  advertising 
sales  manager  of  Saturday  Eve-  '  ^ 
ning  Post,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  marketing  manager 
of  Peterson  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  with  the  American 
Weekly  from  1955  to  1960,  and 
with  the  New  York  News  from 
1949  to  195.5. 

• 

Writes  New  Account 

Delehanty,  Kumit  &  Geller 
Inc.  has  been  assigned  the  Venus 
Pen  and  Pencil  account  as  of 
Sept.  1.  The  account  was  with 
Doyle,  Dane  &  Bembach. 


rnARVELOUS. 

ABSOLUTELY 

INSPIRED. 


WHAT  EmOTlON. 
SUCH  depth 


mu ST  BE  BY 
THAT  NEW 
ARTIST,  KimURA! 


LIKE  PEOPLE, 
com  PAN  I ES. 
TOO.  feel 
BADLY  WHEN 
SOmEONE 
CREDITS 
THEIR  WORK 
TO  ANOTHER. 


FOR  INSTANCE. 
THERE  ARE  mANY 
mAKES  OF  track- 
type  tractors. 

YET  OFTEN. 
PEOPLE  USE 
THE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  TO  DESCRIBE 
ALL  TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


WHICH  PRESENTS  A  PROBLEm. 

YOU  SEE  CATERPILLAR®  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS. 
THEY  ARE  NAMES"  REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS*  WE  MAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL,  AS  WELL  AS  TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOUR  WORK  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  CREDITED 
TO  ANOTHER.  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND 
OUR  SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEMARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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If  raidio  a.iid  television. 

give  tlie  news, 


To  be  honest  about  it,  radio  and  television 
are  nice— traffic  bulletins,  Bonanza,  Dave 
Brubeck,  baseball  scores,  the  Beach  Boys, 


wli^r  rea.d  a.liout  it? 
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Huntley-Brinkley.  But  only  a  nev\>spaper 
can  give  you  the  whole  story. 

Truthfully,  there  are  other  news  services. 
Why  Copley  News  Service?  Because  CNS  is 
the  true  supplementary  service  that  gives 
you  the  whole  story,  the  kind  of  factual  re¬ 
porting  that  makes  news  meaningful.  When 
you  read  a  CNS  report,  it’s  all  the  facts— 
informative  and  fresh. 

You  didn’t  hear  it  over  the  radio.  You 
didn’t  see  it  on  TV.  You  read  about  it. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or 
leased  wire.  For  complete  information, 
prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  Rembert 
James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


FRANK  S.  BAKER,  left,  general  manager,  Yonktrt  (N.Y.)  Herald 
Stafeiman,  is  briefed  by  Rank  Croxford,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Westchester  Rock;and  Newspapers  Inc.  on  how  the  new  semi¬ 
automatic  preprint  registering  system  is  operated.  They  are  looking 
at  the  stroboscopic  monitor. 


Semi-Automatic 
Insetting  Units 
For  SpectaColor 

Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  of  the  Gannett 
group,  has  installed  the  first 
units  of  a  semi-automatic  inset¬ 
ting  system  for  SpectaColor  pre¬ 
prints  developed  by  Hurletron 
Incorporated,  Danville,  Illinois. 
(E&P,  June  11), 

The  insetters  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  seven  presses  located 
in  six  plants  printing  nine 
dailies:  Mamaroneck  Times, 

Mount  Vernon  Argus,  New 
Rochelle  Standard-Star,  Nyack- 
Rockland  Journal-News,  White 
Plains  Reporter  Dispatch, 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman, 
Tarrytown  News,  Port  Chester 
Item,  and  Ossining  Citizen- 
Register. 

The  new  Hurletron  system, 
called  the  Manutrol,  operates  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  fully 
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Mr.  Publisher,  find  out  ffSMn 
i  about  the  fair-for-all 
k  Sinsle-Rate  Plan.  Write 
^  for  full  information  Ktm 
on  experiences, 
pro  and  con. 

Advertising  Director 
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automatic  Hurletron  Insetrol 
system.  Both  use  a  vacuum  box 
to  control  the  tension  (stretch) 
of  the  preprint  web  to  keep  it  in 
register  with  the  back-up  or  sur- 
printing  cylinder  on  the  press. 
With  the  semi-automatic  system, 
a  pressman  adjusts  the  suction 
drag  manually  to  keep  the  pre¬ 
print  in  register  while  watching 
a  stroboscopic  monitor  that  dis¬ 
plays  the  relative  positions  of 
the  eyemarks  on  the  preprint 
and  the  back-up  cylinder  on  the 
press. 

The  fully  automatic  system 
adjusts  the  vacuum  drag  auto¬ 
matically  but  is  also  equipped 
with  the  same  type  of  strobo¬ 
scopic  viewer  and  manual 
vacuum  control  for  semi-auto¬ 
matic  operation. 

The  manutrol  unit  costs  $7500, 

“With  semi-automatic  control 
we  can  easily  maintain  our  nor¬ 
mal  44,000  per  hour  on  the 
Herald  Statesman  press  and 
could  get  up  to  60,000  per  hour,” 
said  Frank  Croxford,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  for  the  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  group, 

“The  vacuum  box  gives 
smooth  tension  control  and  the 
stroboscopic  monitor  keeps  the 
relative  positions  of  the  eyemark 
and  the  blanket  cylinder  in  full 
view.  You  know’  where  you  are 
and  there’s  little  eye  strain,” 
Croxford  said. 

• 

Director  of  Media 

The  appointment  of  Stuart 
Gray  as  director  of  media  for 
the  New  York  office  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.,  has 
been  announced.  In  addition  to 
his  new  responsibilities.  Gray 
will  supervise  network  televi¬ 
sion  evaluation  for  all  MJ&A 
offices. 


Journalism  Major 
In  New  Program 
At  Moorhead  State 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

A  new  department  of  mass 
communications  offering  B.S.  de¬ 
grees  in  both  journalism  and 
broadcasting  and  film  and  mi¬ 
nors  in  the  same  areas  and  also 
in  instructional  communications 
has  been  approved  for  Moorhead 
State  College  by  the  Minnesota 
State  College  Board. 

The  new  department  and  its 
programs  replace  minors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion  formerly  offered  by  the  de¬ 
partments  of  English  and  edu¬ 
cation,  respectively. 

A  broad  inter-disciplinary 
background  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  mass  communications  is 
provided  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  new  department  which  was 
established  by  Dr.  Peter  Dart, 
director  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Center  who  will  also  serve  as 
department  chairman;  F.  Den¬ 
nis  Lynch,  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tor;  and  Richard  A.  Schreiber, 
journalism  instructor. 

The  new  journalism  major 
will  provide  students  with  basic 
news  reporting,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  a  knowledge  of 


the  processes  and  problems  ol 
the  mass  communications  indus¬ 
tries.  Journalism  majors  will 
also  take  courses  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,  economics,  marketing,  busi¬ 
ness  management,  sociology  and 
psychology. 

The  revised  minor  in  journal¬ 
ism  concentrates  on  basic  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  introduces 
students  to  mass  communica¬ 
tions  industries  so  they  can  be 
effective  writers,  editors  and 
public  relations  spoke.smen  for 
their  own  professional  groups. 
The  minor  in  broadcasting  and 
film  will  give  students  a  mini¬ 
mum  background  for  work  in 
the  broadcast  industry  so  that  a 
science  major,  for  example,  who 
has  a  minor  in  broadcasting  and 
film,  will  be  qualified  to  produce 
science  films  or  science  programs 
for  television. 

For  Paper  Mate 

Leslie  E.  O’Rourke  has  been 
named  director  of  the  new  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Paper  Mate 
Company,  a  division  of  Gillette 
Company. 

• 

Joins  Redbook 

Paul  L.  DeBeer,  a  former  ad 
salesman  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Red- 
book  magazine’s  Chicago  office. 


*Copy  Boy’’ — Can  Win  in  a  Flash 

LONG  BEACH,  Calif. 

Ernie  Mason,  who  handicaps  races  for  several  papers  in 
Southern  California,  had  just  finished  sending  his  lineup 
over  a  special  sports  wire  when  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
cut  in. 

SANTA  ANA  REGISTER — This  is  Santa  Ana.  If  you 
have  sent  anything  since  third  race  we  need  repeat. 

MASON — I  have  sent  everything.  Why  don’t  you  have  it? 

SANTA  ANA — Your  gruess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

MASON — Better  call  phone  company  and  have  them  check 
it.  Be  sure  to  bother  them  and  have  them  send  a  man  out  or 
it  will  never  get  fixed. 

SANTA  ANA— Will  do. 

(Mason  repeated  third  through  ninth  races.) 

MASON — End  of  repeat  for  Santa  Ana. 

(Hollywood  Citizen-News  cuts  in.) 

HOLLYWOOD — Ernie,  our  machine  automatically  turned 
itself  off  after  the  third  race  so  maybe  it’s  not  telephone  co. 
trouble. 

MASON — It’s  telephone  co.  but  probably  they  did  it  to 
whole  circuit  this  time  instead  of  just  Santa  Ana.  I  don’t 
usually  go  over  10  minutes  without  sending  something.  And 
if  your  machine  ever  turns  off  during  my  sending  you  can  be 
sure  something  is  wrong  and  should  contact  phone  company. 
Thanks. 

HOLLYWOOD — True,  but  when  ours  turns  off  a  flick  of 
red  button  usually  gets  machine  back  on. 

MASON — Good,  Just  watch  copy  closely  for  a  while. 

HOLLYWOOD — OK.,  Em.  Em,  there  are  flames  coming 
out  of  machine. 

MASON — I  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  Call  phone  com¬ 
pany  or  fire  dept. 

HOLLYWOOD — It’s  out  now.  Thanks. 

MASON — Better  have  machine  checked  by  phone  com¬ 
pany.  Something  wrong. 

HOLLYWOOD — Copy  boy  left  his  lunch  in  machine.  Every¬ 
thing  OK  now.  Thnx  Ernie. 
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LOOK  HOW  METRO  SAN  JOSE  HAS 
BECOME  THE  LEADER  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA’S  HIGH  INCOME  BRACKET. 

Number  of  Taxable  Returns  $15,000  and  over 

1964  1959 

METRO  SAN  JOSE  a/i  oI>0  fl  OOC 

(Santa  Clara  County)  U|UuJ 

(Alameda  County)  22,523  10,569 

SAN  FRANCISCO  91  OHQ  19  HR 

(  San  Francisco  County)  IU|  M  J 


1960 


Mciditytii  News  iiK  iil.ilioii  ^iDWint’ every  iiiunth! 

D.iily  now  189,486  —  Siindoy  180,900 


rn  California's 
15,000  and  over 


24,862  METRO  SAN  JOSE 
TAX  RETURNS  REPORTED 

$15,000  AND  OVER  according 

to  the  California  Franchise  Tax  Board 
report  for  the  income  year  of  1964. 
Metro  San  Jose  now  leads  all  major 
Northern  California  Counties  in  num¬ 
ber  of  returns  of  $15,000  and  over. 

In  addition,  Metro  San  Jose's  average 
income  per  return  of  $10,129  exceeds 
that  of  traditionally  wealthy  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  $713  per  return.  Yes,  Metro 
San  Jose  has  the  QUALITY  INCOME 
in  Northern  California  . . .  tlUii  the 
only  nay  to  reach  am!  sell  this 
hig  buying  market  is  through 


the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  iXens. 


MERCURY 

ANDREWS 

San  Jose, California 


r 


Press  Goes  Begging 
In  Palace  of  Justice 


On  July  8  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague 
briefly  and  decorously  announced 
that  it  would  deliver  its  verdict 
on  Monday,  July  18,  in  the  suit 
by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  chal¬ 
lenging  South  Africa’s  mandate 
over  Southwest  Africa. 

Newsmen  who  had  periodic¬ 
ally  reported  on  the  progress  of 
the  case  over  six  years  immedi¬ 
ately  sensed  that  the  verdict 
would  decide  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  longest  and  costliest  suit  in 
the  court’s  history. 

Newsmen  hoped  that  for  this 
occasion  the  World  Court, 
cloistered  as  it  is  in  the  tur- 
reted  Peace  Palace  built  in  1913 


with  steel  king  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie’s  millions,  might  lay  on 
some  special  press  arrangements 
particularly  in  view  of  the 
stunning  verdict  that  had  been 
prepared  —  an  8-7  decision 
ruling  that  after  six  years  of 
argument  the  plaintiffs  had  no 
right  to  bring  their  suit  in  the 
first  place. 

Fond  hope.  Reporters  descend¬ 
ing  on  The  Hague  early  Mon¬ 
day  asked  for  the  court’s  press 
officer.  The  what?  Trying  to 
move  through  the  Peace  Palace 
they  were  stopped  not  far  be¬ 
yond  the  lobby  by  signs  reading 
“no  entry  beyond  this  point” — 
and  alert  attendants  to  enforce 


the  edict.  Anyway  there  was  a 
sign  directing  to  the  basement 
post  office  where  reporters  found 
several  telephone  booths. 

Word  got  around  that  a  press 
room  would  be  opened  shortly 
after  noon  in  advance  of  the 
3  p.m.  reading  of  the  verdict. 
The  press  quarters,  adjoining 
the  court  room,  had  two  tables 
and  two  squawk  box  amplifiers 
to  pipe  in  the  verdict  reading. 
There  was  a  single  telephone — 
for  local  calls  only. 

The  court  president.  Sir  Percy 
Spender  of  Australia,  started 
reading  on  schedule.  His  antici¬ 
pated  60  or  90  minute  reading 
took  two  full  hours — and  prom¬ 
ised  mimeographed  texts  were 
not  distributed  until  well  after 
he  had  finished.  His  verdict 
came  in  the  very  last  sentence. 

Meanwhile  the  court  room  was 
jammed  —  but  mostly  with 


judges,  lawyers,  diplomats  and 
their  wives.  In  the  crowded  press 
room  some  newsmen  sat  on  the 
floor  and  window  sills. 

When  the  surprise  verdict 
came  there  was  a  scramble  for 
the  basement  telephones.  Ry  this 
time  the  lobby  was  filled  with 
the  court  room’s  outpouring  of 
spectators.  Some  of  them  were 
pushed  out  of  the  way  by 
charging  newsmen. 

U.N.  officials  are  investigating 
prospects  of  building  a  new 
home  for  the  World  Court  in 
The  Hague.  Well  —  newsmen 
might  hope — maybe  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  new  place  somelwdy 
will  think  of  them. 

• 

Pals  Sound  Off 
About  Columnist 


Id  rather  switch...than  fight! 


no  FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  qualify,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  qualify  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 


XLoffffWnicS  Jnc.  soo  east  monroe  avenue 


.  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA  22301  (AREA  CODE  703)  836-5180i 


San  Francisco 

The  reading  public  got  col¬ 
umns  of  views  on  a  new.sj)aper 
columnist’s  job  when  Jack  Ros¬ 
enbaum,  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner,  went  on  vacation. 

Staffers  alternated  in  describ¬ 
ing  why  they  would  like — or 
hate — to  be  a  columnist. 

Bill  Weinbrener,  copy  editor, 
declared  he  cannot  abide  the 
massive  decadence  of  columnists. 
He  declared  that  when  forced  to 
check  their  copy  he  reads  it 
“from  the  bottom  up,  sundering 
whatever  sense  it  might  by 
chance  contain.” 

Jane  Eshleman  Conant,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  praised  the  free- 
from-fact  life  of  a  columnist  and 
Larry  Behler,  .staff  artist,  chor¬ 
tled:  “Jack  Rosenbaum  and  1 
started  high  school  together. 
Who  would  have  thought  then 
that  we  would  both  become  well- 
known — Jack  for  his  column  and 
me  for  having  gone  to  .school 
with  him.” 

Some  of  the  glamor  was  shat¬ 
tered  on  Rosenbaum’s  return.  He 
cracked  a  rib  on  an  open  desk 
drawer  and  there  was  no  column 
for  the  first  day  after  vacation. 

Taped  and  typing  again,  Ro.s- 
enbaum  wrote: 

“Sure  there’s  a  kick  for  a  col- 
umni.st.  Mainly,  the  nightly  thrill 
of  shooting  this  jeremiad  to  the 
composing  room,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief — before  juicing  up 
to  start  another  column.” 

He  warned  that  the  most  in¬ 
nocent  thing  in  a  column  can 
kick  back.  And  he  pointed  out 
that  a  columnist  never  lacks 
helpful  advice,  such  as: 

“You  ought  to  travel  more. 
Don’t  travel,  it  bores  readers. 
Stay  out  of  night  clubs.  Forget 
City  Hall  and  give  us  more  club 
stuff.  I  love  your  family  stories. 
One  more  family  story  and 
you’ve  lost  this  reader.” 
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Why  are  so 
many  more  publishers 
swinging  to 

MGD  Unit  Drives? 


Single  warranty,  that’s  why! 


Single  warranty  is  just  one  of  many  good 
reasons.  Yes,  one  warranty  covers  both  the 
Goss  Press  and  MGD  Unit  Drive.  There’s  no 
division  of  responsibility — you’re  protected 
all  the  way.  And  made-for-each-other  design 
and  manufacture  eliminates  trouble  due  to 
imbalance  or  mismatch.  This  balanced  de¬ 
sign  is  important  in  considering  minimum 
maintenance  and  service  savings,  too. 

It’s  little  wonder  that  cost-conscious,  per¬ 
formance-conscious  publishers  are  swinging 
to  MGD  Unit  Drives  .  .  .  nearly  200  units 
have  been  ordered  in  just  a  few  months. 


Purchasers  of  these  drives  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Mexico, 
South  America  and  the  Far  East.  Why  is 
this  important  to  you?  Well,  it  figures  that 
if  you  were  publishing  in  Buenos  Aires  or 
Mexico  City  or  Manila,  you’d  select  the  most 
reliable  drive. 

So,  no  matter  where  you  publish,  why  not 
get  more  information  on  how  MGD  Unit 
Drives  can  benefit  you.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter,  Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


FINCOR.  INCORPORATED 


IVIBD 

MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 


mIq 
D  J 


Ex-City  Editor  Aids 
Police-Press-Public 


By  Ray  ErMiii 


GETS  GOLD  BADGE — New  York  City's  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
(Press  Relations)  Sylvan  Fox  has  his  9old  badge  pinned  on  him  by 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary. 


A  newspaper  city  editor  and 
a  deputy  police  commissioner  in 
charsre  of  press  relations  serve 
the  same  public  from  different 
vantages. 

Sylvan  Fox  is  the  qualified 
authority  for  that  observation 
and  that  fact. 

He  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  for  six  weeks 
now  he  has  been  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Police  Department 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

Similar  Service 

“The  work  of  a  city  editor 
and  of  a  deputy  police  commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  is  really  not  all  that  dif¬ 
ferent,”  observed  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  Fox  with  a  smile.  “I 
have  a  lot  of  administrative 
work  here  and  a  lot  of  work 
dealing  with  reporters.  I  had 
both  fields  of  work  as  a  city 
editor. 


“In  this  position  we  are  work¬ 
ing  from  a  different  vantage 
with  much  more  emphasis  on 
the  interests  of  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  and  the  interests  of 
the  public  than  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  you  serve.  We 
consider  the  public  interests  at 
the  newspaper  but  we  consider 
them  here  from  a  different  and 
more  overwhelming  point  of 
view.  In  the  two  jobs,  there  are 
differences  and  similarities — 
more  of  the  latter  than  one 
might  suppose  from  the  outside.” 

The  police  official,  who  main¬ 
tains  constant  liaison  with  the 
press,  was  asked  about  his  typ¬ 
ical  day’s  work  schedule. 

No  Typical  Days 

“There  are  no  typical  days 
and  the  woi’k  varies  more  even 
than  on  a  newspaper,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “You  never  know  what 
will  happen.  Some  of  my  days 
are  spent  in  meetings.  Some  are 
devoted  to  administrative  af¬ 
fairs.  Others  are  devoted  to  aid¬ 
ing  the  press  on  major  stories. 

“For  four  straight  nights,  I 


stayed  in  the  East  New  York 
section  of  Brooklyn,  where  racial 
riots  were  threatened,  until  3:30 
or  4:30  a.  m.  The  only  times  I 
worked  like  that  on  a  newspaper 
was  in  times  of  disaster  such 
as  the  electricity  blackout  or 
plane  crashes.” 

There  is  no  daily  schedule  of 
press  conferences,  which  are 
called  as  necessity  arises  with 
breaking  news.  One  of  the  four 
telephones  on  the  deputy  com¬ 
missioner’s  desk  is  a  direct  line 
to  the  Police  Headquarters  Press 
Room  across  the  street.  Report¬ 
ers  are  summoned  from  there 
when  there  is  a  press  conference. 
The  deputy  commissioner  makes 
himself  readily  available  to  re¬ 
porters  from  all  communications 
media  and  in  a  normal  day  he 
will  receive  about  15  telephone 
calls  for  information  or  aid  in 
getting  information. 

Direct  Line 

One  of  his  telephones  is  a 
direct  line  to  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Howard  R.  Leary  and  he 
speaks  with  him  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  often  during  the  day  and 
also  sees  the  commissioner  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  He  sees 
the  chief  inspector  at  least  once 
a  day.  He  is  in  touch  with  other 
deputy  commissioners  or  anyone 
else  in  the  department  (there 
are  nearly  28,000  on  the  force 
now  and  active  recruitment  is 
under  way  to  increase  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  blue-clad  army 
battling  a  constant  war  on 
crime). 

Commissioner  Leary  prides 
himself  on  being  a  professional 
policeman.  He  rose  through  the 
ranks  from  patrolman  to  police 
commissioner  in  Philadelphia. 


Mayor  John  V.  Lind.say  brought 
him  to  New  York  to  head  the 
world’s  largest  police  force  six 
months  ago. 

“Commissioner  Leary  gives 
many  newspaper  interviews  and 
is  remarkably  accessible  to  the 
press,”  reported  Fox.  “Such  in¬ 
terviews  usually  are  arranged 
through  this  office.  This  office 
formerly  was  called  Community 
Relations  but  it  is  now  called 
Press  Relations  to  give  full  sta¬ 
tus  to  press  coverage.  Another 
official  heads  the  Community  Re¬ 
lations  work  now.” 

When  Commissioner  Leary  as¬ 
sumed  office  in  New  York,  he 
announced  an  “open  door”  policy 
for  reporters.  (E&P,  March  5, 
page  45).  He  praised  the  press: 

“If  there  is  any  censorship  of 
news  media,  it  should  not  be 
done  by  the  police.  I  feel  that 
the  police  of  New  York  and  all 
over  the  country  need  the  press 
and  other  news  media.  This  is 
our  protection  against  misun¬ 
derstanding.  This  is  our  way  of 
telling  our  story  and  getting  our 
message  across  to  the  public.  I 
like  newspapers  and  I  like  re¬ 
porters.” 

.Supreme  Court  Decisions 

Two  recent  decisions  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
(the  Miranda  case  dealing  with 
questioning  of  prisoners  and  con¬ 
fessions  and  the  Sheppard  case 
dealing  with  pre-trial  publicity) 
have  made  changes  necessary  in 
giving  out  police  news,  Fox 
pointed  out. 

“The  press  and  police  have 
to  adjust  to  a  whole  new  pattern 
of  living  together,”  he  observed. 

A  gfoc^  example  of  the  extreme 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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More  farmers  throughout  the  world  huy  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

I  If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

!  Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  ill.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 

By  the  time  this  boy  is  farming  for  himself,  U.  S.  farm  production 
will  nearly  double  ...  yet  consumers  will  probably  spend  less 
of  their  total  income  on  food.  Today’s  average  family  spends 
less  than  20  percent  of  its  income  on  food  compared 
with  67  percent  only  a  century  ago  ...  a  tribute  to  the 
productive  genius  of  the  Nation’s  farmers. 


The  laser 
goes  to  work  for 
Western  Electric 

Piercing  holes  in  diamond  dies  at  intensity  light,  the  laser  can  burn  a  do  jobs  that  no  other  tool  can  do. 
Western  Electric’s  Buffalo  Plant  is  rough  hole  through  the  diamond  in  We  are  constantly  seeking  and 
the  first  known  large  scale  industrial  just  two  minutes.  The  laser  technique  finding  exciting  new  ways  to  cut 
production  use  of  the  laser.  The  plant  saves  six  to  eight  hours  on  each  new  costs.  Keeping  the  cost  of  telephone 
uses  thousands  of  diamond  dies  to  diamond.  service  down  is  as  important  to  West- 

reduce  copper  wire,  some  of  it  to  Western  Electric’s  Engineering  ern  Electric  as  it  is  to  the  Bell  tele¬ 
half  the  thickness  of  human  hair.  Research  Center  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  phone  companies.  We’re  on  the  same 
And  each  year  these  dies  produce  is  also  experimenting  with  laser  tools  Bell  System  team.  We  have  been 
enough  fine  gauge  copper  wire  to  for  microwelding  and  micro-  since  1882,  working  together  to  keep 
reach  the  moon  ten  times.  machining  jobs  where  they  can  save  bringing  America  the  world’s  most 

With  short,  rapid  bursts  of  high-  time  and  money  over  old  methods,  or  modern  telephone  service  at  low  cost. 


J 


Diamonds!  Diamonds!  Dia¬ 
mond  die  stones  are  made  into 
new  dies  like  these.  Dies  are  re¬ 
sized  after  being  worn  by  wire 
passing  through  them  at  speeds 
up  to  110  miles  per  hour,  and 
used  for  larger  gauge  wire. 


Safety  with  TV.  The  operator 
positions  the  diamond  under 
the  laser  with  the  help  of  a 
TV  monitor.  The  monitor  pro¬ 
tects  her  from  the  intense  light 
and  magnifies  the  work  area 
for  accurate  positioning. 


IZap!  Light  from  the  laser 
fwhen  focused  into  a  small  spot 
'on  the  diamond  vaporizes  it 
kwith  heat  energy  100  million 
■times  brighter  than  a  spot  the 
•ame  size  on  the  surface  of 
the  sun. 


Accurate  Aiming.  The  accuracy  of  the  con¬ 
trols  developed  by  Western  Electric  engineers 
is  demonstrated  on  the  television  screen  at 
the  right.  Moving  a  single  knob  positioned 
the  needle  so  that  the  laser  could  burn  a 
hole  just  above  its  eye. 
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Lengthy 
Head  Tops 
Long  Game 

By 

Kdiiiund  C.  Arnold 

The  longest  p:ame  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  organized  baseball 
brought  one  of  the  longest  head¬ 
lines  to  the  sports  pages  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent. 

The  29-inning  game  took  one 
minute  less  than  seven  hours  to 
play.  The  imaginative  handling 
by  the  Independent  staff  took 
considerably  less. 

The  line  score,  complete  with 
53  goose  eggs,  spread  across  16 
columns.  The  story  was  set  in 
2-column  measure  and  the  net 
space  devoted  to  the  game  was 
more  than  a  page. 

Frank  Quine,  sports  editor, 
and  his  staff  come  to  work  early, 
at  5  a.m.,  to  make  an  8  a.m. 
deadline.  The  game  ended  at 
2:30  a.m.  and  writer  Burt 
Graeff  came  right  to  the  office 
and  started  grinding  out  copy. 

Bob  Chick,  who  did  the  layout, 
reported  at  4:30  and  Tom  Armi- 
stead  Jr.,  at  5,  to  start  proces¬ 
sing  copy. 

Cartoonist  Don  Addis,  who 
usually  comes  in  at  9  and  works 
on  the  next  day’s  editions,  came 
in  early  and  turned  out  an  8- 


column  drawing.  It  had  to  be 
screened;  the  deadline  for  line 
work  had  long  since  been  passed. 

The  result  is  a  happy  one. 

While  it  wasn’t  a  scoop  for 
the  Independent,  of  course,  it 
w'as  the  first  complete  story  of 
the  game.  For  the  morning  St. 
Pete  Times  had  to  lock  up  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  inning. 

‘A  Little  Nitpicking' 

There  is  just  a  little  nitpick¬ 
ing  we  might  do.  I  wouldn’t  have 
used  centered  kickers.  I  would 
have  flush-lefted  the  first  one 
and  flush-righted  the  opposite. 
Normally  centered  kickers  aren’t 
very  functional  and  a  flush-right 
one  is  terrible.  But  this  is  surely 
an  exceptional  case. 

Then  I  would  have  moved  the 
page  logo  to  the  bottom  of  the 
column  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
cartoon. 

Normally,  it  isn’t  good  tech¬ 
nique  to  place  a  picture  between 
the  head  and  the  story.  But 
again  .  .  .  this  is  exceptional. 

The  primary  point  that  these 
pages  make  is  that  you  ought  to 
have  fun  with  page  layouts.  I’m 
sure  Brother  Q.  and  his  jolly 
crew  did  have  fun  (and  think  of 
how  much  more  they  would  have 
had  if  the  home  team  had  won). 
And  I’m  equally  sure  the  reader 
had  fun,  too. 

«  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  This  pnge,  scored  high  in 
the  final  inning. 


Sylvan  Fox 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


care  that  police  now  take  in 
giving  out  news  of  an  arrest  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  a  17- 
year-old  Negro  youth  charged 
with  shooting  and  killing  a  11- 
year-old  Negro  boy  in  recent 
racial  riots  in  Brooklyn.  The 
boy  was  shot  in  a  street  crowd, 
the  bullet  coming  from  a  roof. 
Rioting  and  tension  grew  worse 
with  rumors  and  charges  that 
the  boy  actually  had  been  shot 
by  the  police,  although  he  was 
killed  with  a  .22  bullet  and  the 
police  use  .38-caliber  pistols. 

Therefore,  the  arrest  of  the 
youth  charged  with  the  shooting 
was  doubly  important,  especi¬ 
ally  as  he  was  a  Negro,  as  it 
helped  allay  racial  tensions.  It 
was  claimed  the  boy  was  struck 
by  accident  and  that  the  bullet 
was  intended  for  the  police. 

No  QuoMiuns 

“No  questions  were  allowed 
at  the  press  conference  called 
here  at  Room  211,  Police  Head¬ 
quarters,’’  explained  Fox.  “The 
police  made  statements,  which 
had  been  written  in  advance 
and  had  been  passed  on  by  the 
Police  Department’s  authority 
on  legal  matters.  The  statements 
said  what  was  safe  to  say  with¬ 
out  depriving  the  defendant  of 
the  rights  of  a  fair  trial  and 
without  conflicting  with  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions. 

“The  press  was  very  under¬ 


standing.  I  am  not  sure  1  as  a 
city  editor  would  hav(‘  been 
happy  at  the  way  it  was  done 
but  the  reporters  were  under¬ 
standing  and  realized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it.  Later,  during  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  arraignment,  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorneys  put  into  the 
record  the  fact  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  a  police  record,  but  we 
did  not  give  it  out.  The  report¬ 
ers  got  that  from  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeding.  A  lot  will  come  out  else¬ 
where,  but  the  police  are  the 
accusers  and  can’t  say  a  lot  of 
things  or  give  out  an  arrested 
person’s  police  record.  If  others 
give  it  out,  the  police  can’t  help 
it. 

“We  follow  the  rule  of  giving 
out  what  is  public  record  but 
not  what  is  not  public  record.’’ 

Fox  worked  briefly  as  a  police 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  and  he  wrote  an 
occasional  feature  on  crime  in 
New  York  City. 

No  Police  Buff 

“I  was  never  a  police  buff,’’ 
he  said.  “It’s  an  advantage  in 
this  job  not  to  be  a  buff  and 
not  to  adopt  a  kind  of  police 
point  of  view.  I  think  of  myself 
as  a  newspaperman  and  writer 
and  this  as  a  temporary  assign¬ 
ment  and  no  doubt  I’ll  go  back 
to  a  newspaper  or  allied  field.” 

His  work  requires  him  to  stay 
fairly  close  to  his  Headquarters 
office  but  he  does  manage  to 
get  into  the  field  and  to  meet 
some  of  the  men  in  various 
branches  of  police  work.  He  re¬ 
cently  attended  a  memorial 
service  for  a  policeman  who  wa.s 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
met  officers  of  that  precinct  and 
he  attended  the  dedication  of  a 
new  police  boat  and  met  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Harbor  Precinct. 

As  a  city  editor.  Fox  had 
some  contact  with  Mayor  Lind¬ 
say,  who  was  then  Representa¬ 
tive  from  the  17th  Manhattan 
(“Silk  Stocking”)  District.  Soon 
after  he  came  to  New  York, 
Commissioner  Leary  visited  the 
city’s  newspapers  and  at  the 
World-Telegram  he  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Fox  about  police 
problems.  Two  of  Fox’s  re¬ 
porters  went  to  City  Hall  with 
Mayor  Lindsay:  Woody  Klein 
as  press  secretary  and  Robert 
Laird  as  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary. 

Racial  riots  and  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  controversial  Civil¬ 
ian  Police  Review  Board  have 
been  two  tough  stories  during 
the  short  service  by  Fox  as  press 
spokesman  for  the  New  York 
City  police. 

The  Press  Relations  office  has 
a  staff  of  20.  It  issues  annual 
working  press  cards  and  edits 
Spring  1300,  the  department’s 
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Today,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  sold' from  coast  to  coast 
and  far  beyond  to  the  new  out/yosts  of  our  50  United 
States.  Long  regarded  by  craftsmen  stereotypers  as  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  reproduction.  Wood  Flong 
mats  continue  to  be  the  leading  mat  among  leading 
newspapers . . . 

throughout  every  one  of  our  50  United  States, 
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Sylvan  Fox 

(Continued  from  pane  30) 

monthly  magazine.  It  prepares 
and  prints  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  bulletins,  latest  of  which 
are  given  out  at  the  various 
beaches  of  the  city,  welcoming 
the  recipients  and  explaining 
what  to  do  when  children  are 
lost,  property  is  lost,  persons 
are  injured.  Instructions  are 
given  for  protecting  automo¬ 
biles  and  their  contents. 

The  office  has  a  long  historj' 
of  being  headed  by  former  news¬ 
papermen.  Richard  Dougherty 
went  to  the  police  job  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He’s 
now  New  York  correspondent 
for  the  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  is  the  author  of  a 
novel,  “The  Commissioner,” 
which  is  being  made  into  a 
motion  picture.  Walter  Arm, 
now  in  public  relations  work, 
went  to  the  deputy  commis- 
sionership  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Joseph  Martin, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  like  Fox, 
has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
New  Y’ork  Daily  News,  from 
which  he  was  on  leave  during 
his  Police  Department  service. 

Sylvan  Fox,  38,  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  W-T&S  from  Aug.  1, 
1965,  until  the  newspaper  ceased 
publication  on  April  2^  Earlier, 
he  had  been  the  paper’s  chief 
assistant  city  editor  and  a  staff 
writer. 

Pulitzer  Prize  ^  inner 

In  1963,  he  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  participating  in  the 
W’orld-Telegram’s  coverage  of 
an  airline  disaster.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  York  City  and 
received  a  B.  A.  from  Brooklyn 
College  and  an  M.  A.  from  the 
University  of  California.  Before 
joining  the  World-Telegram  in 
1959,  he  was  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Sehemctady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
and  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  book, 
“The  Unanswered  Questions 
About  President  Kennedy’s  As¬ 
sassination”  (Award  Books), 
which  is  now  in  its  third  print¬ 
ing.  He  and  his  wife,  Gloria,  a 
psychiatric  nursing  instructor  at 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  live  in  Manhattan  with 
their  daughter.  Erica,  15. 

• 

Hocus  Pocus  Ready 

Hazel  Bishop  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Durand-Sapan  Inc.  for  a 
major  advertising  campaign  for 
a  new  hair  spray  this  fall. 
Hocus  Pocus  is  the  brand  name 
under  which  the  product  will  be 
marketed. 


Translation  Service 
.4voids  Local  Pitfalls 

A  translation  service  designed 
to  help  communications  between 
the  U.S.  and  Spanish-speaking 
audiences  is  being  offered  by 
Inter  -  American  Publications 
Inc.  (41  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  10017). 

Octavio  Gonzalez,  general 
manager  of  I-AP,  which  serves 
El  Mundo  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its 
broadcasting  networks,  and 
newspapers  in  Mexico,  said  the 
specialized  service  is  available 
“for  advertising  agencies  and 
other  companies  who  want  their 
messages  understood  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  all  points 
between.” 

“Much  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  difficulty  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  vocabulary  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  which  are  universally 
acceptable  to  Spanish-speaking 
audiences  everywhere,”  he  said. 
“But  over  the  years  we  have 
arrived  at  a  Spanish  which 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  regional 
distinctions.” 

Newspaper  Croup 
On  Mission  to  Africa 

Washington 

A  special  invitation  from 
Rhodesian  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  to  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Study  Missions 
Inc.  sparked  the  organization  of 
a  visit  to  five  African  countries. 
The  group  left  New  York  July 
21  after  a  briefing  at  the  New 
York  Daily  Netvs  conducted  by 
Edgar  S.  Bayol,  president  of  the 
organization. 

The  trip  will  take  in  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Kenya,  South  Africa  and 
Marques  as  well  as  Rhodesia. 
In  addition  to  Bayol,  the  party 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ion  T. 
Agheana  of  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  Mrs.  Betty 
B.  Carran  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Daily  Journal,  William  J.  Foote 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  Henry  B.  Hook  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Demo- 
crat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Jacobs  of  the  Brookhaven 
(Miss.)  Leader- Advertiser,  Mrs. 
Svea  C.  Loomis  of  the  Colurribus 
(Neb.)  Daily  Telegram  and  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Stafford  of  the  Springdale 
(Ark.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Newspaper  Ad  Wins 

Clayton  A.  Stahlka  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Snyder,  N.  Y., 
recently  carried  away  the  top 
award  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  500  lines  or  less,  in  the 
Buffalo  Art  Directors’  Show. 
The  award  ad  was  based  upon 
a  campaign  for  the  Squii*e 
Shop,  a  men’s  clothing  store. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Ins  and  Outs 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  nationally  syndicated  lovelorn  colunini.st  was  asked 
what  to  do  about  a  well-meaning  but  annoying  woman 
who  legularly  corrected  the  syntax  of  hei-  friends  and 
relatives  in  their  letters  and  conver.sation.  The  ques¬ 
tioner  wanted  to  know  whether  this  busylmdy  should  1m* 
advised  to  jump  in  the  lake. 

The  columnist  replied  that  the  corrections  should  be 
taken  .seriously,  and  added  that  the  busybody  could  not 
very  well  be  told  to  jump  in  the  lake  unless  she  were 
alieady  in  the  water.  Both  pieces  of  advice  inii)ressed 
me  as  open  to  grave  suspicion. 

The  gratuitous  correction  of  enors  in  conver.sation  or 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  generating 
resentment  toward  the  critic,  if  not  revulsion.  I  think 
anyone  who  makes  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  this  way  has 
richly  earned  the  invitation  to  jump  in,  or  even  into,  the 
lake.  This  advice  might  cause  him  (or  her)  to  think 
twice  about  the  habit  of  correcting  others,  and  thus  work 
to  improve  his  relationships  with  his  fellow  men.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  offer  such  advice  in  a  column  like  Editorial 
Workshop,  where  there  is  nothing  personal  aliout  it. 


The  insistence  that  in  cannot  be  u.sed  to  indicate  mo¬ 
tion  toward  is  in  fact  pedantry.  This  pronouncement,  I 
know,  will  strike  some  readers  as  heretical,  but  hear  me 
out. 

Idiom  has  fully  established  in  for  into  in  certain  con¬ 
texts,  and  certainly  in  the  expression  jump  in  the  lake. 

Look  at  some  examples  from  Webster.  Equating  in 
with  into,  it  cites  broke  in  pieces,  called  in  council  on 
many  occasions,  threw  it  in  the  fire,  wouldn't  let  her  in 
the  house. 

But  Webster  has  been  roundly  criticized  for  permi.s- 
siveness,  a  term  often  used  to  mean  cognizance  of  change. 
So  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary, 
Fifth  Edition  (1964).  It  says  that  in  may  be  used  with 
verbs  of  motion  or  change,  and  cites  the.se  examples: 
put  it  in  your  pocket,  throw  it  in  the  fire. 

The  ETv’anses  cite  he  went  in  the  house,  he.  fell  in  the 
water,  commenting,  "Into  suggests  motion  more  em¬ 
phatically  than  in  does,  hut  either  preposition  may  be 
used.” 


Common  sense  might  be  invoked  against  criticisms  of 
such  locutions  as  he  dived  in  the  water,  but  common  or 
even  uncommon  .sense  is  no  weapon  against  the  reasoning 
that  insists  this  says  the  diver  was  already  in  the  water. 
Surely  someone  here  is  all  wet. 

The  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  in  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  sense  of  into  when  an  accompanying  verb 
of  motion  clearly  indicates  what  is  happening.  When 
there  is  genuine  ambiguity  (as  distinguished  from  pre¬ 
tense  of  misunderstanding,  maintained  to  support  pedan¬ 
tic  rules),  the  writer  will  probably  use  into  in.stinctively. 
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According  to  a  survey  of  602  newspaper  editors  on  America’s  freight  moving  sys¬ 
tems,  the  action-transporters  today  are  trucks.  You  editors  rated  trucks  very  high  in 
terms  of  overall  performance,  efficiency  and  increas- 
ing  importance  to  the  economy.  You  pointed  to  the 
trucking  industry’s  ability  to  meet  the  economy’s  ■  ‘ 
increasing  freight  transportation  needs,  progressive  I 
management,  modern  equipment  and  the  go-  J  '’jC? " 

anywhere  mobility  of  trucks.  Most  of  you  knew  ,,  I 

that  trucks  now  haul  the  large  part  of  Amer-  | 

ica’s  total  freight  tonnage.  (The  actual  N  1 1 

figure  is  75%. )  A  big  truck  pays  about  |  UP  ’i 

$3,500  a  year  in  highway  user  taxes.  Per-  I 

haps,  best  of  all  from  our  viewpoint,  was  |  ^  I 

your  saying  that  “trucks  are  dependable.’’  [  i] 


•duration 


American  Trucking 
Industry 


International 

Harvester 
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Computer 
Allows  Later 
Closing  Time 

Davenport,  la. 

Computerized  typesetting  pays 
off  at  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat.  Linecasting  is  at  least 
30  percent  faster,  and  editorial 
deadlines  can  be  pushed  back  a 
half  hour,  or  more,  to  accom¬ 
modate  late-breaking  news. 

The  computer-controlled  type¬ 
setting  system  turns  out  fully 
justified,  precision  tape  to  feed 
a  bank  of  eight  hot  metal  line- 
casters  and  two  Linofilm  ma¬ 
chines. 

Installed  in  March,  the  IBM 
computer  takes  punched  tape, 
electronically  “reads”  it,  re¬ 
spaces  to  produce  maximum 
count,  justifies  lines  and  cor¬ 
rectly  hyphenates  hangover 
words.  The  output  from  the  com¬ 
puter  is  a  6-channel  tape  to  set 
a  variety  of  fonts,  in  any  type 
size  from  agate  to  14-point  and 
any  line  width  from  6  to  30 
picas.  The  system  indents,  quads, 
and  will  set  a  single  word  or 
entire  paragraph  in  italics  or 
bold  face.  A  single  instruction 
gives  sequential,  repetitive  re¬ 
sponse  or  indented  or  tabular 
matter. 

“The  computer  takes  over  the 
troublesome  line  justification 
and  word  hyphenation  routine, 
and  at  the  same  time  responds  to 
a  wide  range  of  setting  instruc¬ 
tions,”  explains  Production 
Superintendent  Buck  Weaver. 
“As  a  result,  we  get  faster  and 
more  uniform  composition,  and 
a  greater  range  of  choice  in  type 
faces.  There  is  a  bonus,  too,  of 
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less  wear  and  tear  on  operators 
and  machines.” 

The  electronic  setup  handles 
the  justification  chore  18  hours 
a  day,  performing  calculations 
at  speeds  measured  in  thou- 
sanths  of  a  second.  Too-tight  and 
too-loose  lines  which  jam  or  clow 
the  linecaster  machines  have 
been  eliminated,  reducing  space 
band  and  mat  replacement  costs. 

There’s  a  bonus  for  reporters 
and  news  room  editors,  too. 
Shortening  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  convert  edited  copy  into  justi¬ 
fied  punch  paper  tape  makes 
possible  a  later  deadline  for  last 
minute  news.  And  the  typo¬ 
graphic  versatility  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  for  both  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  has  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  the  graphic  quality  of  the 
printed  page. 


The  System 

The  Times-Democrat  com¬ 
posing  room  produces  an  aver¬ 
age  200  columns  of  news  type 
(plus  classified  and  legal)  every 
18  hours  for  the  two  day  and 
three  night  editions.  The  com¬ 
puter  system,  housed  in  a  small 
room  adjacent  to  the  composing 
room  floor,  can  turn  out  85 
single-column  justified  lines  a 
minute.  It  consists  of  an  IBM 
1620  computer,  a  single  1311 
magnetic  disk  data  storage  unit 
and  a  1906  buffer  which  func¬ 
tions  as  a  sort  of  electronic 
“traffic  policeman” — routing  un¬ 
justified  tape  from  the  five  per¬ 
forator  machines  into  the  com¬ 
puter  and  directing  the  com¬ 
puter’s  output  to  one  of  three 
BRPE  punches  feeding  the  bank 
of  linecasters. 

The  composing  room  copy- 
cutter  schedules  copy  coming  in 
from  editorial  or  ad  depart¬ 
ments,  sets  it  up  in  takes  and 
funnels  it  to  one  of  the  five  TTS 
operators.  The  operator  enters 
codes  for  type  font,  point  size, 
indentation,  quadding,  paras 
and  other  setting  instructions 
and  punches  out  a  running 
“idiot”  tape  from  the  hard  copy. 
When  this  is  finished,  the  opera¬ 
tor  enters  the  punched  tape  into 
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Home  Delivery  to  a  ’Copter 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Circulation  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press  was  definitely 
picking  up  one  day  recently. 

Circulation  Manager  Frank  J,  Heinrich  tells  how  that 
was  in  the  following  anecdote: 

a  *  * 

Dean  Hathaway,  14,  a  substitute  Junior  Independent 
Merchant,  was  making  his  rounds  about  6  a.m.  when  he  saw 
two  helicopters  flying  low  nearby.  He  didn’t  think  much  of 
it.  Then  he  noticed  a  leather  pouch  dangling  from  a 
cable  coming  through  the  branches  of  the  tree  next  to  him. 

Curious,  he  approached  the  pouch  and  took  out  a  note.  It 
said,  “If  you  have  an  extra  paper  place  it  in  here.” 

Curiouser  and  curiouser  Hathaway  looked  again  and  saw 
a  dime  in  the  pouch.  He  looked  up  along  the  cable  and  saw 
it  was  attached  to  a  helicopter  hovering  low  above  the  tree. 

Enterprisingly  he  took  the  dime  and  replaced  it  with  a 
Free  Press. 

“The  wire  was  retrieved  back  into  the  helicopter  and 
flew  away,”  said  Hathaway. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  tell  anyone  at  first,”  he  said.  “I  figured 
nobody  would  believe  me  if  I  did.” 

Finally  Dean  told  his  father,  Carl  W.  Hathaway,  who 
de.scribed  his  son  as  “bugeyed”  over  the  event. 


the  TTS  paper  tape  reader  and 
pushes  a  button  to  alert  the 
computer  system. 

The  finished  tape  carries  a 
visual  “lead”  which  tells  the 
machine  operator  the  type  font 
and  size.  This  is  a  visual  code 
pattern  formed  by  the  pattern 
of  the  punched  holes  in  the  tape, 
and  serves  as  a  double-check  for 
personnel  who  monitor  the  line- 
casters  and  Linofilm  units. 

• 

Leopard  Country  Visit 
Won  by  Denver  Boys 

Two  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  car¬ 
rier  boys  will  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  in  leopard  country.  Off  to 
East  Africa  are  Rex  Rhodes  and 
Istvan  Potyondy  who  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  Aug.  13  by  BOAC  VC-10 
for  London  and  Nairobi. 

This  unusual  carrier  prize  trip 
goes  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Post  donated  a  pair  of  East 
African  leopards  to  the  City 
Park  Zoo  in  the  name  of  its 
3,500  carrier  boys.  Recently,  as 
a  follow-up,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
itiated  an  incentive  competition 
among  its  carriers  and  circula¬ 
tion  staffers.  The  prize:  a  trip 
to  the  East  African  home  of  the 
Leopards. 

The  boys  will  be  accompanied 
on  the  trip  by  Paul  Cummins, 
Post  circulation  staff,  and 
writer,  Bernard  Kelly,  who  will 
cover  their  “African  adven¬ 
tures.” 

MS  Moves  Up 

Venice,  Calif. 

Promotions  on  the  Venice 
Daily  Star-News-V  an  guard  in¬ 
clude:  Earl  V.  Leavitt,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  to  consultant 
to  the  publisher;  Donald  R. 
Wheeler,  composing  foreman  to 
superintendent. 


Avery  and  Ellithorpe 
Offer  Viet  Coverage 

A  correspondent  service  to 
provide  U.S.  and  European  pub¬ 
lications  with  special  coverage 
of  the  war  in  South  VietNam 
opened  this  week  in  Saigon. 

Paul  S.  Avery,  a  former  mili¬ 
tary  writer  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  Harold  E. 
Ellithorpe,  one-time  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  staffer  and 
business  editor,  served  for 
several  months  as  press  infor¬ 
mation  officers  for  the  RMK- 
BRJ  construction  combine  in 
VietNam  before  opening  their 
own  agency. 

U.S.  contact  for  the  agency, 
Empire  News  &  Photography, 
is  John  Gordon,  1818  Gaylord 
Street,  Denver,  (i^olo.  80206,  who 
has  handled  U.S.  operations  for 
the  agency  since  1963.  The  Sai¬ 
gon  Bureau  is  the  first  attempt 
to  expand  beyond  the  continental 
U.S. 

Avery  will  serve  as  field  cor¬ 
respondent,  covering  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts,  while  Ellithorpe  re¬ 
ports  on  political  and  economic 
developments.  The  service  in¬ 
cludes  photographic  coverage. 

• 

Circulation  Analysis 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
published  its  “1966  Circulation 
Analysis,”  a  56-page  book  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  newspaper’s  Re¬ 
search  Department.  The  first 
half  is  so  arranged  that  the 
user  can  easily  find  Inquirer  cir¬ 
culation  figures  not  only  for 
counties  and  individual  locations, 
but  also  for  contiguous  locations 
that  form  unified  districts.  The 
second  half  details  the  news¬ 
paper’s  distribution  beyond 
Delaware  Valley. 
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BOOKS  1>  REVIEW 

Lobbyists  Use  Vast 
Pull  With  Congress 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  LOBBYISTS.  By  Janies  Deakin. 
Introduction  by  Marquis  Childs. 
Public  Affairs  Press.  419  New  Jersey 
Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
310  pages. 

Ixibbyists,  with  their  wily 
ways  and  buljring  wallets  and 
party  suites,  constantly  intrude 
themselves  and  their  special  in¬ 
terests  between  the  electorate 
and  the  elected,  the  voters  and 
the  legislators,  in  an  easy-going 
democracy. 

Newspapers  justifiably  ac¬ 
cept  any  advertising  they  can 
get  in  lobbyists’  campaigns.  But 
they  also  have  the  duty  and 
opportunity  to  expose  the 
machinations  of  lobbyists, 
whether  benign  or  malignant, 
to  their  readers. 

Names  and  Sums 

In  this  w'ell-researched  and 
long-needed  book,  newspapers 
will  find  the  names  of  the  lob¬ 
byists  and  the  sums  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  political  campaigns 
of  various  Congressmen  and 
other  officials. 

The  book  reveals:  How  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  took  90  minutes 
out  of  a  busy  schedule  to  hear 
a  plea  from  his  favorite  lobby¬ 
ist;  how  a  lobbyist  started 
Bobby  Baker  on  the  way  to  his 
first  million  dollars;  how  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  pow’erful 
lobbying  organizations  switched 
45  votes  in  the  Senate  to  defeat 
a  major  tax  bill;  how  one  lob¬ 
byist  obtained  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  foreign  aid  for 
Spain;  how  the  gun  lobby 
emasculated  a  bill  that  sought 
to  keep  high-powered  rifles  out 
of  the  hands  of  potential  as¬ 
sassins;  how  the  nation’s  top 
business  lobbyists  coordinate 
their  strategy  each  year  at  a 
“summit  meeting”  of  lobbying. 

Exalted  Roll  Call 

This,  then,  is  a  timely  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  pressures  on  modern 
gov'ernment  and  the  billion-dol- 
lar-a-year  industry  that  or¬ 
ganizes  the  pi-essures.  Traced 
in  detail  are  the  operations  of 
such  influential  lobbying  groups 
as  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  AFL-CIO,  oil  industry, 
veterans,  the  great  corporations 
and  other  mammoth  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  that  sway  the 
conduct  of  government. 


The  author  reports  that 
among  those  who  have  been 
lobbyists  are  Gov.  George  Rom¬ 
ney,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fortas,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg,  former  Interior  Secretary 
Oscar  Chapman,  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Dean  Acheson,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  Some  Congressmen 
actually  work  both  sides  of  the 
street  simultaneously  by  retain¬ 
ing  membership  in  law  firms 
that  are  lobbying  for  special 
interests. 

How  many  lobbyists  were 
among  the  “elect”  700  at  the 
Luci-Pat  spectacular  Aug.  6? 
We’ll  never  know  because  the 
wedding  invitation  list  is  top 
secret,  but  we  may  be  sure  Dale 
Miller,  lobbyist  for  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur  Company  and  other 
Texas  interests,  was  there.  The 
Johnson  daughters  call  him 
“Uncle  Dale.”  Miller’s  father 
was  instrumental  in  getting 
LBJ  his  first  Washington  job 
in  1932,  as  secretary  to  Rep. 
Richard  Kleberg  (D.-Tex.). 
Miller’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Marta 
Ross,  is  an  assistant  to  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  press  secretary.  This 
.social  note  is  reported  simply 
as  an  example  of  how’  deep  and 
how  high  lobbyists  infiltrate 
and  influence. 

Two  ('.onclusions 

The  two  major  conclusions 
of  the  book  are  1)  that  lobby¬ 
ing  is  an  integral  and  often 
constructive  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  process,  both  as  a  source 
of  information  that  Congress 
must  have  in  the  enactment  of 
sound  laws  and  as  an  outlet  for 
the  aims  and  desires  of  special 
interest  groups  and  2)  that 
lobby’s  contribution  to  good 
government  is  flawed  by  many 
shortcomings.  It’s  pointed  out 
that  all  too  often  the  operations 
of  large  pressure  groups  pre¬ 
vent  rather  than  encourage  the 
balanced  compromises  that  are 
the  goal  of  the  democratic  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Reform  of  the  laws  on  cam¬ 
paign  financing  and  an  overhaul 
of  Congress’s  procedures  would 
begin  to  get  at  the  basic  causes 
of  lobbying  abuses,  in  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  tinkering 
with  the  pre.sent  Lobbying  Act 
could,”  advises  the  author. 


“The  extent  to  which  the  citizen 
ignores  his  responsibility  to  be 
concerned  about  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  lobbyist  prevails — 
and  no  more.” 

Pre>!>  Ke^poiisibilily 

It’s  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper,  on  editorial  page 
and  news  page,  to  alert  the 
citizen  to  what  the  middle  man 
in  politics — the  lobbyist — is 
costing  him.  Here,  in  one  useful 
volume,  the  newspaper  finds 
basic  ammunition  and  can  delve 
into  the  records  of  its  own 
Congressmen  as  to  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  campaign  contributions 
from  lobbyists  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  subservience  to  them  and 
their  intere.sts. 

The  author  knows  his  subject 
from  long  study  and  research. 
James  Deakin  has  been  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispntcli 
for  12  years  and  he  is  now  the 
paper’s  White  House  corres¬ 
pondent.  He  has  covered  Con- 
gi  e.ss  and  the  federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  was  one  of  the 
reporters  who  broke  the  .story 
of  Sherman  Adams’  interven¬ 
tion  with  government  agencies 
on  behalf  of  Boston  business¬ 
man  Bernard  Goldfine. 

He  covered  the  Presidential 
campaigns  of  1956,  1960  and 
1964.  As  a  Congressional  re¬ 
porter,  he  covered  several  ma¬ 
jor  lobbying  campaigns,  includ¬ 
ing  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation’s  battle  again.st  Medi¬ 
care,  the  savings  and  loan  in¬ 
dustry’s  fight  against  interest 
and  dividend  withholding,  the 
legislative  struggle  over  gas 
regulation,  the  Bobby  Baker 
hearings  and  the  Fulbright  in- 
ve.stigation  of  foreign  lobbying. 
Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillll^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Viet  Cong  terror  tactics  are 
the  subject  of  the  latest  book, 
“Terror  in  Viet  Nam”  (Van 
No.strand.  October.  $3.95),  by 
Jay  Mallin,  former  corresjiond- 
ent  in  Cuba  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lished  and  Timf.  Two  books 
on  other  trouble  spots,  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
were  jjublished  last  year  by 
Mallin. 

A  lively  history  of  certain 
fabulous  art  thefts  and  the 
strange  breed  of  thieves  who 
perpetrated  them  is  given  in 
“The  Art  Stealers”  (Macmillan. 
Illustrated.  246  pages.  $5.95), 
by  Milton  Esterow,  assistant  to 
the  cultural  news  director  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Jerome  M.  Cowle,  a  foi-mer 


vicepre.sident  and  creatix.-  di- 
rector  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
and  Compton  Advertising,  with  ^ 
more  than  20  yeais’  cojjywrit-  ■ 
ing  experience,  is  the  author  of 
“How  To  Make  Big  Money  Ad-  ' 
vertising  Copywriting”  (Pren-  fe 
tice-Hall.  December.  256  |>ages 
$5.95).  ■■  1 

Marie  Smith  and  Loui.se  Dur-  ^ 
bin,  Washinr/ton  (D.  C.)  Post 
reporters,  are  the  authors  of 
“White  House  Weddings” 
(Acropolis  Books,  a  division  of 
Colortone  Press,  Washington. 
Oct.  13.  208  pages.  $4.95).  The 
book  was  .serialized  in  condensed 
form  in  the  Washington  Post  | 
and  offered  to  newspai)ers  sub-  ■ 
scribing  to  the  Wa.shington- 
Post-Los  Angeles  Times  News 
Service. 

Will  Grinisley,  Associated 
Press  sports  writer,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Golf:  Its  Hi.story,  Peo¬ 
ple  and  Events”  (Prentice-Hall. 
Aug.  24.  Illustrated.  Large  for-  k 
mat.  330  pages.  $19.95).  The  1 
big  Ixjok  has  a  special  section  on  I 
golf  courses  with  fold-out  draw-  * 
ings  in  color  by  Robert  Trent 
Jone.s,  golf  architect.  i 

Hank  Greenspun,  editor  and  J| 
publi.sher  of  the  Las  Vegas  t] 
(Nev.)  Sun,  with  Alex  Pelle,  H 
tells  his  dramatic  life  story  in  ^ 
“Where  I  Stand:  The  Record 
of  a  Reckless  Man”  (David  Mc¬ 
Kay  Co.  October,  $5.50).  Inci¬ 
dentally,  “Where  I  Stand”  is 
the  title  of  his  controversial 
front-page  column  in  the  Sun.  ' 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  recreates  the  “boom  t 
and  bu.st”  era  from  Wilson  to  •! 
Roosevelt  in  “The  Time  Be-  ' 
tween  the  Wars”  (Doubleday. 
.\ug.  19.  384  pages.  $6.50). 

Charles  Siragu.sa,  former 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nar¬ 
cotics,  and  Robert  Wiedrich, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  tell 
an  inside  story  of  the  Mafia 
and  the  narcotics  traffic  in  “The 
Tiail  of  the  Poppy”  (Prentice- 
Hall.  256  pages.  $1.95). 

Newspapermen  who  vacation 
or  otherwise  travel  by  motor  * 
will  be  interested  in  and  served 
by  the  “Fordor-Shell  Travel 
Guides  to  the  U.S.A.”  (David 
McKay  Co.  Paperback.  $1.95). 
The  regional  editions  are  New 
England,  New  York/New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mid-Atlantic,  Southeast, 
Midwest,  South  Central,  The 
Rockies  and  the  Plains,  The 
Pacific  States.  The  guides,  pre- 
jiared  by  Fodor’s  Modern  Guides 
(Box  784,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
06759)  are  packed  with  useful 
information  about  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  places  of  interest. 
Maps  and  color  illustrations 
brighten  each  book. 
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Dog  bites  man. .  .that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day  — to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


FRANCIS  M.  PRICE,  production 
manager  ol  the  toroin  (O.)  Journal 
for  three  years,  has  been  appointed 
to  that  position  by  the  Baffle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 
He  started  with  the  Journal  in  1945 
as  a  pressroom  apprentice. 


2  Receive  Prizes 
For  Religion  News 

Atlanta 

The  Hotiston  (Tex.)  Post  and 
the  Nevntan  (Ga.)  Times-Her- 
ald  have  been  named  winners  of 
the  R.  S.  Reynolds  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Religious  News 
Coverage  in  the  daily  and  non¬ 
daily  divisions,  respectively. 

This  is  the  second  annual 
award  in  the  daily  division, 
which  carries  a  $100  cash  value 
and  trophy  to  the  Post’s  re¬ 
ligion  editor,  Paul  White,  and  a 
certificate  of  merit  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  the  first  $100 
aw'ard  in  the  non-daily  division. 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
was  made  by  William  P.  Lam- 
kin,  secretary  of  information  of 
the  General  Council,  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  in  the  U.S.,  sponsor 
of  the  contest.  Competition  was 
open  to  newspapers  in  the  16 
southeastern  and  southwestern 
states. 


Her.man  Weber — from  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  to 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  as 
police  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Nichols — retired  at  91 
from  reporting  on  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig.  He  started  as  a 
reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  in  1891. 

*  *  * 

Conover  Spencer,  political  re¬ 
porter,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger — named  public  relations 
director.  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

Weldon  Grimsley — to  editor, 
Shelby ville  (Tenn.)  Times-Gor- 
zette,  from  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post-Times. 

*  *  * 

Joel  Walker — to  executive 
editor  of  the  Port  Clinton  (0.) 
Daily  News,  from  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  sports  editor  of  the  Troy 
(0.)  l>aily  News.  He  succeeds 
Richard  Moffat,  who  has  en¬ 
tered  the  insurance  business. 

*  *  * 

George  P.  Vbrban,  courts  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lorain  (O.) 

Journal,  has  been  appointed  a 
clerk  in  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  office. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Hicks — to  sports 
editor,  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner- Journal,  from  sports 
staff  of  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times.  He  replaces 
Darrell  Christian  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  University  of 

Kentucky. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Lilley — from  urban 
renewal  beat  to  investigative  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press.  Fred  McGunagle — 
from  City  Hall  to  urban  re¬ 
newal.  Norman  Mlachak — 
from  public  transportation  and 
traffic  safety  to  City  Hall.  Don 
Baker — to  transportation  and 
traffic  safety. 


news-people 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Jack  E.  Keyser,  a  former 
farm  news  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Jour¬ 
nal — now  senior  writer  on  the 
information  staff  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Pat  E.  Hogan,  a  Los  Avgeles 
Examiner  reporter  for  20  years 
before  he  went  into  publicity 
work  in  an  advertising  agency 
— to  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck 
public  relations  agency,  Los 
Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Gikidwin,  business  news 
reporter  for  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Little  Rock. 
*  *  * 

Earl  Newlin,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  weekly  newspapers  at 
Seguin  and  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 
— to  KFDM-tv,  Beaumont,  news 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Bummard  Porambo — to 
staff  of  the  Lorain  (0.)  Journal 
from  the  head  truck  driving  po¬ 
sition  at  Meginniss  Electric 
Company,  Albany,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Jack  H.  Scuddbr — to  pub¬ 
lisher,  Banning  (Calif.)  Daily 
Record  and  Beaumont  (Calif.) 
Daily  Gazette,  Scripps  Leagpie 
newspapers  —  from  editor, 

Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

F.  R.  Roper,  a  newspaperman 
who  joined  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  of  California  34  years 
ago  as  editor  of  the  employe 
magazine  and  became  assistant 
advertising  manager — retired. 

*  *  * 

Don  H.  Peterson,  a  former 
news  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
(N.M.)  New  Mexican  —  now 
manager  of  information  and 
publications  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

0.  E.  Rouse  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grants  (N.M.)  Daily 
Beacon  to  freelance. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Foraker — to  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Current- Argus ;  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Lovington  (N.M.)  Daily  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Amon  E.  McKay — from  copy 
editor,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News,  to  city  editor,  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Current- Argus. 

*  *  * 

Gil  Hinshaw — from  editor 
of  the  Tucumcari  (N.M.)  News 
to  editor  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.) 
Current-Argus  to  replace  Jeter 
Bryan,  who  joined  the  staff  of 
T.  E.  Lusk,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor. 


DUANE  R.  JACOBS  has  assumed 
new  duties  as  production  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Rochester  news¬ 
papers — the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Timet-Union.  He  has 
been  production  manager  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Newt  and  Prett 
for  two  years.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  production  manager  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 
At  Rochester  he  succeeds  John.  J. 
Burlte,  who  was  named  assistant 
to  the  director  of  operations. 

John  Thompson,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal, 
to  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  as 
outdoor  writer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dan  Walters — to  managing 
editor,  Hanford  (Cal.)  Sentinel, 
from  news  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News;  re¬ 
placed  by  Phil  Adamsak. 

*  *  e 

Pati  O’Connor — to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  from  reporter; 
Norm  Unis — to  regional  editor; 
Helen  Mack — to  church  editor, 
replacing  Louellyn  Kelly,  who 
resigned. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C.  Dean  Costas — to  retail  ad 
department,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Call. 

m  *  * 

R.  E.  Hallo  WELL — to  con¬ 
troller,  Seattle  Times,  from  as¬ 
sistant  controller. 

•  *  4> 

Earl  Ubell — to  science  edi¬ 
tor,  WCBS-TV  news.  New  York, 
from  science  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

James  Boney — to  staff  of 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  from 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

«  *  * 

John  B.  Spalding — named 
executive  director,  Oregon 
Mental  Health  Association;  for¬ 
merly  marine  editor,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 
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Donald  K.  Woolley — acting 
editor,  Wentzville  (Mo.)  Union, 
while  editor  Ralph  Dvmmit  is 
on  vacation;  he  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 


Newhouse  Service 
Adds  to  Its  Staff 


Carl  M.  Frey — to  department 
store  advertising  manager  from 
coordinator,  shopping  center  ad¬ 
vertising,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

National  News  Service  here.  Business  Manager  Press. 

The  service  provides  special-  R^eeives  Promotion 
ized  national  news  coverage  for 

the  Newhouse  newspapers.  Columbia,  S.C. 

Gould  will  be  a  news  editor  Arthur  D.  Cooper,  formerly 
and  special-assignment  reporter,  business  manager  of  the  State- 
An  AP  correspondent  W  18  Record  Co.,  has  been  promoted 
years,  he  has  been  in  the  Wash-  to  a.ssistant  general  manager  of 
ington  bureau  for  seven  years,  the  Columbia  newspapers. 

He  became  education  editor  Roland  Weeks,  who  has  been 
earlier  this  year.  personnel  director,  succeeds 

Mrs.  Selby  will  specialize  in  Cooper  as  business  manager, 
welfare  and  war-on-poverty  Cooper  is  a  member  of  the 
stories.  For  the  past  two  years,  executive  committee  of  the  South 
she  has  written  in  this  area  for  Carolina  Press  Association  and 
the  Reader’s  Digest.  She  has  al.so  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
been  a  frequent  free-lance  con-  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi- 
tributor  to  the  Saturday  Eve-  nance  Officers.  He  was  formerly 
ning  Po.st,  and  previously  with  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  news- 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  papers. 

letin  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Weeks  was  formerly  with  a 
News.  Greenville,  S.C.,  contractor’s 

Other  recent  additions  to  the  firm  and  has  been  with  the 
Newhouse  staff  have  been:  Columbia  newspapers  since  1963. 

Peter  Bernstein,  from  the  • 

Long  Island  Press,  regional  re-  Elizabeth  Arnold — to  assist- 
jmrter;  Peter  Janssen,  Philadel-  ant  manager,  classified  depart- 
phia  Inquirer,  education  writer;  ment,  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Jack  C.  Landau,  Washington  *  ♦  * 

Post,  law  and  courts  specialist;  PiiYLLis  Tamor — to  public 
Fred  McGehan,  Providence  Jour-  relations  firm  in  Chicago  from 
val,  science  writer;  Judith  Ran-  food  editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
dal.  New  York  free-lance,  medi-  *  *  ♦ 

cal  writer;  and  Gerry  Van  der  Charles  Carraher  Jr. — to 
Heuvel,  from  the  Washington  director,  employe  and  commun- 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Daily  ity  relations,  Cincinnati  En- 
News,  personalities  columnist  quirer,  from  administrative  as- 
and  feature  writer.  sistant  to  the  business  manager. 

William  E.  Howard  recently  ♦  •  * 

was  named  managing  editor  of  JAMES  Redfern — to  Copley 
the  Newhouse  service.  He  pre-  News  Service  as  Saigon  corre- 
viously  had  been  science  editor,  .spondent,  replacing  JoE  Brown, 

Dean  Reed  is  chief  correspond-  returning  to  gfeneral  assignment 
ent  of  the  service  and  Philip  staff,  San  Diego  Union. 

Hochstein  is  the  editor.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Withers — president, 

Minnesota  AP  Association;  he 
is  editor  of  the  Rochester  Post- 
Bulletin. 


Weeks 


Francis  Hamilton — on  leave 
from  education  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  to  serve  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  California  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Public  Education. 


Samuel  Boyle — is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors;  he  is 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bidletin. 


NORWOOD  MIDDLETON,  man- 
a9ing  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  at 
its  84th  annual  meeting  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  on  July  23.  He  succeeds 
Mrs.  Lois  D.  Watkins,  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Progress,  Ashland,  who 
becomes  an  association  director. 


Harry  T.  Farrar — named  edi¬ 
tor,  Arvada  (Colo.)  Citizen,  a 
new  suburban  weekly,  from  spe¬ 
cial  writer  for  Empire,  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Denver  Post. 


David  Hendrickson — to  re¬ 
porting  staff,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  from  copy  editor,  Kans¬ 
as  City  Star. 


Peter  Blanckman — to  Herki¬ 
mer  bureau,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press,  from  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times;  Irving  Wood — to 
copy  desk.  Daily  Press,  follow- 
David  Holmberg  to  staff,  graduation  from  Ithaca 

Boston  Herald,  from  Hartford  College. 

(Conn.)  Courant.  Pamela  Lar-  *  ♦  ♦ 

RAT— to  city  staff,  Hartford  Sybil  B.  Sells— to  general 
Courant.  assignment  reporter,  Niagara 

Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  from 
women’s  editor,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Sunday  News. 

*  ♦  « 

Hal  Pawson,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal — named  city  public  re¬ 
lations  officer. 


Gfx)rge  Lockwood — to  picture 
editor,  Milwaukee  Journal,  re¬ 
taining  post  as  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  editor. 


Margaret  Porter — to  adver¬ 
tising-public  relations  staff, 
Burton-Campbell  Inc.,  Atlanta; 
former  staff  member  of  Way- 
cross  (Georgia)  Journal-Herald 
and  A  tlanta  Times. 


Richard  L.  Treat — to  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  from  general  manager 
of  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  News 
Register. 


STANt.EY  D.  Pogue,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner  since 
1954;  an  employe  of  the  i)aper 
since  1942 — retired.  Previous  to 
working  for  the  Examiner  he 
had  been  a  policeman  and  in¬ 
surance  salesman. 


^  AND  COMPANY 
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PURCHASES 


John  C.  MacGregor  has 
succeeded  Mark  Acuff  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Valencia 
County  News  at  Los  Lunas, 
N.M. 
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New  Director 
At  Oregonian’s  Mt 
‘Hostess  House’ 

Portland,  Ore. 

Kay  Bollatn  will  retire  as  Di- 
lector  of  Women’s  Activities  at 
the  Oregonian  after  41  years 
with  the  newspaper. 

She  created  Hostesa  Hounc  23  v 

years  ago,  a  unique  women’s  ^  ^ 

service  department  based  on 
news. 

Her  successor  is  Jean  Hen-  . 

Mrs.  Bollam  will  soon  sail  on 
an  inter-island  freighter  of  the 
Norwegian  Registry  to  mid- 
Pacific  South  Sea  islands  with 
her  Portland  friend,  Mrs.  Stew-  of  Coffee.’ 
art  Holbrook.  Mrs.  H( 

Mrs.  Henniger  will  continue  newspapei 
direction  of  Hostess  House  ac-  States  to 
tivities;  columns,  telephone  and  American 
mail  questions,  specialized  pro-  East-Wesi 
grams  in  its  auditorium,  dis-  in  May,  1 
plays  and  bulletins.  She  will  also  an  “ALM 
direct  the  women’s  sections.  Home  La 
“Hostess  House’’  daily  and  the  Associatio 
Sunday  society  section.  about  me 

As  a  Hostess  House  staffer  methods  a 
the  past  seven  years  she  wrote  A  grad 


‘B’  Scholarships 
Honor  Maxwell 


Greencastle,  Ind. 

A  $100,000  endowed  scholar¬ 
ship  honoring  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  DePauw  university.  It 
will  carry  the  name  of  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  DePauw  alumnus  and 
editor  of  the  Tribune  since  1955. 

The  donor  of  the  gift  is  Col. 
Henry  Crown,  Chicago  business 
man  and  a  close  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Maxwell  and  Uepauw 
university. 

The  first  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  members  of  the 
freshman  class  entering  DePauw 
in  September.  The  donor  has 
requested,  with  concurrence  of 
Maxwell  and  DePauw,  that  the 
awards  go  to  deserving  “B’’  stu¬ 
dents  “who  rarely  have  scholar¬ 
ships  available  to  them.’’ 

Maxwell,  a  Greencastle  native, 
was  editor  of  DePauw’s  campus 
newspaper.  He  worked  on  papers 
in  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland 
before  joining  the  Tribune  in 
1920  as  a  reporter. 

One  of  the  founders  of  Ma¬ 
terial  Service  corporation.  Col. 
Crown  has  seiwed  as  president 
of  that  corporation  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  General  Dynamics. 


WILLIAM  WIGHT,  who  has  28 
years  of  experience  in  the  public 
relations  field,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  new  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  announced  by 
Thomas  T.  Clark  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  and  Citizen. 
Wight  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  Newark,  NJ.  in  1927  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Washington  Bureau 
in  1929  to  initiate  regional  service. 
In  1938  he  went  to  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  New  York  City  PR 
counselling  firm.  Later,  for  10 
years,  he  was  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Philco  Corp.  and  the 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical 
Company. 


Digilio  Right  on  Time 
For  Frankie-Mia  Nuptial 

By  Bill  Papp 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Teletypesetter® 
...cap  “T”  and  TTSL.all  caps 

trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 


That's  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world’s  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  —  perforators, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Teletypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


V 


Now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  (mass  media)  men  (and  women) 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country 


Mfn  and  women  who  work  on  the  editorial  side  of 
the  mass  media  tend  to  look  upon  their  typewriters 
as  the  basic  tools  of  their  profession.  That  more  and  more 
of  these  typewriters  are  operated  by  electricity,  rather 
than  the  muscle-power  of  their  users,  is  perhaps  sym¬ 
bolic  of  w  hat  the  dairy  farmer  members  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

Those  people  most  directly  concerned  these  days  with 
trying  to  improve  the  health  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
America  are  expressing  more  and  more  concern  about 
how  we  “insult”  our  bodies  through  our  changing  living 
patterns.  We've  become  victims,  perhaps,  of  too  much 
electricity  and  too  many  petroleum  products.  We  use 
our  electric  typewriters,  electric  golf  carts,  and  electric 
vibrators  that  are  supposed  to  shrink  our  expanded 
waistlines  into  shape.  We  drive  our  cars  when  many 
times,  because  of  parking  problems,  it  might  be  easier — 
as  well  as  healthier — to  walk  a  few  blocks. 

In  short,  we've  become  a  very  sedentary  sort  of 
people.  We  adults  are  passing  this  pattern  on  to  our 
children.  Many  schools  do  not  have  compulsory  phys¬ 
ical  education,  especially  for  girls.  And  many  schools 
which  do  have  compulsory  physical  education  have  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  inspiring  the 
young  to  develop  lifetime  exercise  programs  that  they 
will  follow  eagerly. 

Inactivity  has  become  a  major  health  menace 

Because  our  way  of  life  has  become  so  highly  mecha¬ 
nized— and  physically  inactive,  we've  run  into  increases 
in  serious  health  problems  that  are  probably  related 
quite  directly  to  our  high  state  of  inactivity.  The  fat 
American  is  fat  because  he  consumes  more  calories  than 
he  expends.  Too  many  people  want  to  enjoy  their  food 
without  remembering  that  there  must  be  a  balance 
between  what  they  eat  and  their  daily  physical  activity — 
unless  they  want  to  gain  weight  by  eating  too  much  or 
lose  weight  by  not  eating  enough. 

Physical  inactivity  also  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
increase  in  heart  disease.  The  most  significant  change  in 
American  living  patterns  in  the  past  25  to  50  years  has 
been  the  decrease  in  physical  activity.  Several  studies 
have  indicated  that  physically  active  people  tend  to 
suffer  fewer  heart  attacks,  and  among  those  physically 
active  who  do  have  heart  attacks  the  survival  rate 
appears  to  be  higher.  Scientists  explain  the  apparent 
relationship  between  physical  inactivity  and  heart 
disease  as  being  the  result  of  failure  to  develop  and 
strengthen  arteries  serving  the  heart  and  strengthening 
the  heart  muscle  itself.  Also,  activity  tends  to  reduce 
blood  cholesterol  levels,  several  recent  research  projects 
have  indicated. 

Many  more  people  are  becoming  interested  in  physical 
fitness  programs  because  fitness  is  not  only  wise  from 
the  health  point  of  view  but  also  can  be  a  good  way  to 
get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  The  President’s  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  reports  a  steady  increase  in  improved 
school  fitness  programs  for  the  young  as  well  as  more 


fitness  programs  for  adults  working  in  factories  and 
offices.  Industry,  government — everyone,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  has  a  very  direct  and  selfish  interest  in  promoting 
physical  fitness.  Physically  fit  people  tend  to  work 
better,  think  better,  do  more,  enjoy  life  more. 

Fitness  programs  need  mass  media  support 

In  every  community  the  mass  media,  which  are  so  often 
way  out  in  front  in  urging  citizens  to  support  the  good 
causes  that  make  communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live,  can  give  a  big  boost  to  the  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
grams.  More  people  need  to  be  encouraged  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  sound  physical  fitness  program  is  and 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  improved  living  and  improved 
chances  for  a  longer  and  more  useful  life. 

Too  many  people  dismiss  the  whole  idea  of  fitness  as 
strictly  muscle-building.  Fitness  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  Fitness  involves  eating  the  right  kinds  and 
amounts  of  foods.  It  involves  regular  exercise  patterns 
that  can  easily  be  followed  by  everyone.  It  means  reg¬ 
ular  visits  to  physicians  and  dentists  who  are  the  people 
in  the  best  position  to  evaluate  the  individual's  state  of 
health  and  to  offer  advice  on  any  dietary  or  exercise 
changes  that  might  be  helpful. 

As  producers  of  milk  and  products  made  from  milk, 
we,  obviously,  have  our  own  selfish  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  physical  fitness.  A  well  balanced  diet  is  based  on 
selecting  foods  from  four  major  groups:  (1)  milk  and 
other  dairy  foods;  (2)  meats,  fish,  eggs,  poultry:  (3) 
breads  and  cereals;  (4)  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
foods  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  essential 
nutrients  they  provide. 

Physical  fitness  is  a  major  national  goal 

Encouraging  people  to  eat  the  right  kinds  and  amounts 
of  foods  and  to  follow  the  other  paths  to  physical  fit¬ 
ness  is  certainly  part  of  the  national  goal  to  encourage 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  avail¬ 
able  to  us  so  that  we  may  live  useful  and  enjoyable  lives. 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  sound  nutrition  practices, 
about  how  to  use'  the  body  to  maintain  proper  muscle 
tone — how  to  get  the  most  out  of  physical  exercise.  We 
know  much  about  ridding  ourselves  of  infectious 
diseases.  The  trouble  that  still  plagues  us  is  that  we  don’t 
always  appreciate  and  use  what  we  already  know. 

We  dairymen  are  anxious  to  work  with  you  to  help 
promote  physical  fitness  in  your  community.  We  have 
available  for  your  use  motion  pictures,  booklets,  and 
other  materials  that  can  help  you  stimulate  more  inter¬ 
est  in  physical  fitness.  Contact  us  for  further  details. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


PROMOTION 

Sports  Editor’s  Pride 
In  Big  Charity  Game 

By  Lou  Prato 


Harrisbirg,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  sports  editor’s 
belief  that  his  state  produces 
the  best  football  players  in  the 
country  adds  more  than  $25,000 
to  a  college  scholarship  program. 

The  occasion  is  the  annual  Big 
33  all-star  high  school  football 
game  Aug.  13  at  nearby  Her- 
shey.  Pa. 

It’s  a  game  which  matches  33 
of  the  outstanding  graduating 
senior  scholastic  football  players 
from  Pennsylvania  against  a 
similar  33-man  team  from 
Texas. 

So  noteworthy  is  the  game 
that  some  80  sportswriters  and 
broadcasters  plan  to  cover  the 
contest.  They  will  join  a  crowd 
of  24,000 — including  at  least  500 
college  and  professional  football 
scouts — who  will  be  watching 
the  ninth  game  of  a  series 
started  by  an  entrepreneur 
named  A1  Clark. 

Clark,  a  newspaperman  for 
40  years,  is  the  sports  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
Harrisburg  Evening  News.  He’s 
a  proud  man,  proud  of  the 
athletes  in  his  state  and  proud 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
area  where  he  lives.  Out  of  this 
pride  evolved  the  idea  for  the 
Big  33  Game. 

“I  started  this  game  primar¬ 
ily  because  I  wanted  to  prove  a 
point  that  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  football  players 
in  the  country,”  he  says.  “I  also 
wanted  to  promote  Central 
Pennsylvania  by  bringing  it  na¬ 
tional  recognition  in  the  sports 
world.  Then,  too,  I  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  would  help  local  com¬ 
munity  organizations  finan¬ 
cially.” 


EVERYBODY'S  FLYING  IT 
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Only  once,  last  year,  has  the 
Pennsylvania  team  been  de¬ 
feated  in  the  game.  This  year’s 
team  is  coached  by  Bill  Murray, 
former  coach  at  Duke  who  is 
now'  executive  director  of  the 
American  Football  Coaches  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Texas  team  is 
coached  by  Bobby  Layne  and 
Doak  Walker. 

More  than  $200,000  has  been 
collected  for  community  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations.  Proceeds 
from  this  year’s  game  will  again 
go  to  a  scholarship  fund  for 
graduates  of  the  new  Harris¬ 
burg  Community  College. 

“We  give  53  percent  of  our 
gross  to  charity  and  the  rest 
covers  expenses,”  Clark  says. 
“And  expenses  are  not  small  by 
any  means.  It  costs  us  about 
$25,000  to  $50,000  to  produce  the 
game  and  that  figure  does  not 
include  the  cost  in  manhours 
donated  by  the  dozens  of  men 
and  women  who  help  us.” 

Sponsor:  Big  33  Inc. 

Officially,  the  game  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Big 
33  Inc.,  a  separate  organization 
created  by  Clark,  who  serves  as 
president.  But  the  game  is  pro¬ 
moted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Newhouse  newspapers  in  Harris¬ 
burg. 

“I  have  the  complete  blessing 
of  the  publisher,  Ed  Russell, 
and  the  editor,  Jim  Doran,” 
Clark  says.  “But  this  is  not  a 
publicity  gimmick.  This  is  a 
straight  news  story  and  we  play 
it  that  way.” 

Clark’s  sports  pages  carry 
stories  on  the  game  and  players 
throughout  the  year.  He  and  an 
assistant,  John  Travers,  who 
spends  weeks  coordinating  the 
game  and  selecting  the  players, 
keep  tabs  on  Big  33  players 
from  the  minute  the  high  school 
season  begins. 

They  have  stories  periodically 
on  former  Big  33  players  who 
have  gone  on  to  greater  fame 
in  college  and  pro  football — in¬ 
cluding  such  players  as  Heisman 
Trophy  winner  'Terry  Baker  and 
the  $400,000  quarterback  Joe 
Namath. 

Selected  by  Panel 

They  have  created  a  Big  33 
Panel,  made  up  of  44  sports 
editors  and  sportswriters  from 
papers  all  over  the  state.  Each 
week  during  the  high  school 


season,  the  panel  members 
recommend  candidates  to  the 
Big  33  team.  The  writing  panel 
is  supplemented  by  35  high 
school  and  college  coaches — 
w'hose  identities  are  known  only 
to  Travers  and  Clark — who  are 
asked  to  see  the  candidates  play 
and  to  file  written  appraisals. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
candidates’  list  is  narrowed  to 
a  thoroughly  screened  voting 
list  and  ballots  are  sent  to  the 
Big  33  Panel.  The  final  selec¬ 
tions  are  determined  by  both 
the  results  of  the  balloting  and 
the  coaches’  appraisals. 

Sportswriters  on  the  Big  33 
Panel  publicize  the  candidates 
in  their  own  papers  throughout 
the  season. 

In  Texas,  the  selection  of  Big 
33  players  is  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner  by  Fred  Cervelli, 
sports  editor  of  the  Orange 
Leader.  “Texas  newspapers,” 
says  Clark,  “can’t  get  enough 
copy  about  the  Big  33.  They  run 
reams  on  the  game  and  cry  for 
more.” 

When  Clark  inaugurated  the 
game  in  1958,  he  matched  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  a  team  of  national 
high  school  All-Americans  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Wigwam  Wisemen 
of  America. 

But  after  three  games,  which 
saw  two  Pennsylvania  victories 
and  a  scoreless  tie,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
.stopped  the  series  and  for  three 
years  Clark  conducted  the  game 
on  an  intra-state  level.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  NCAA  Presi¬ 
dent  Everett  Barnes  and  ath¬ 
letic  directors  Frank  Carver  of 
Pitt  and  Ernie  McCoy  of  Penn 
State,  Clark  obtained  sanction 
from  the  NCAA  for  a  game  with 
Texas. 

*  *  * 

PROMOTION  CAIJiNDAK 

All  calendars  are  not  the 
same ! 

Take  a  look  at  the  one  the 
Cleveland  Press  is  using  for 
August,  1966: 

August  2 — More  than  8,000 
golden-agers  were  guests  of  the 
Press  at  an  afternoon  “pop” 
concert  played  by  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

August  4,  5,  6,  7 — The 

$100,000  Cleveland  Open  Golf 
Tournament,  of  which  the  Press 
is  one  of  nine  sponsors,  had  far 
more  to  lure  the  fans  (more 
than  70,000  attended)  than  the 
glamor  of  golfdom’s  “big  three” 
— Player,  Nicklaus  and  Palmer. 
Players  included  Billy  Casper, 
A1  Geiberger  and  Doug  Sanders 
and  all  of  the  top  money-winners 
on  the  PGA  tour  list. 

August  15 — A  total  of  3,000 
girls  can  be  accommodated  at 
the  second  annual  Press  Teen 
Charm  Clinic.  Last  year  the 
ticket  supply  was  exhausted  in 


two  days  and  we  expect  a.-,  great 
a  demand  for  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Girls  learn  from  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  figure-whittling  exer¬ 
cises,  brush  up  on  hair  care  and 
style,  apply  the  rules  of  using 
makeup  and  see  a  back-to-school 
fashion  show. 

August  15-21 — The  Press  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Fair  offering  its  Outdoor  Guide, 
Weekend  Resorts  Booklet  and 
Picnic  Guide  to  the  public  along 
with  an  impressive  array  of 
free  literature  ranging  from 
growing  tomatoes  and  petunias 
to  dieting.  Highlight  of  the  fair 
is  on  the  17th — Press  Kicks’  Day. 
Admission  is  free  to  all  under 
19.  A  program  of  games  and 
races  offers  prizes  in  all  age 
groups  and  there  is  a  free  draw¬ 
ing  for  a  boy’s  and  a  girl’s 
bicycle.  The  Press  Showagon,  a 
summertime  traveling  show  of 
top  amateur  act.s,  performs  in 
the  evening. 

August  19-22 — The  last  of 
three  weekend  sightseeing  trips 
to  New  York  City  this  summer. 
A  total  of  484  will  board  the 
special  Erie- Lackawanna  RR 
train  this  month  bringing  the 
grand  total  of  those  who  have 
taken  The  Press  trips  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  nearly  1,500. 

August  24 — The  greatest 
event  for  teen-agers  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Press  will  be 
staged  in  Public  Hall  this  eve¬ 
ning.  Called  the  Press  Spirit  of 
’66  Fun  ’n’  Fa.shion  Festival 
the  big  show  headlines  Paul 
Revere  and  the  Raiders  with 
special  guest  stars  Chad  and 
Jeremy  and  the  added  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Tommy  Roe.  Six  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  cooperating  with 
the  newspaper  in  staging  the 
production.  Their  teen  and  col¬ 
lege  board  members  will  put  all 
the  absolute  latest  in  back-to- 
school  fashion  on  parade  in  loud 
and  lively  song  and  dance  rou¬ 
tines.  There  will  be  no  running 
fashion  commentary.  Five  local 
pop  bands,  winners  of  a  Press 
popularity  poll,  will  also  per¬ 
form. 

August  26 — The  Press  pro¬ 
football  Doubleheader  has  been 
a  sellout  each  of  the  four  pre¬ 
vious  years  it  has  been  held 
(83,000  plus  fans).  This  year 
the  Washington  Redskins  take 
on  the  Minnesota  Vikings  and 
the  Baltimore  Colts  have  the 
Cleveland  Browns  to  contend 
with. 

• 

Prize  Is  Donated 

Los  Angeles 

The  $1,000  Pulitzer  Prize 
awarded  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  staff  for  racial  riot 
coverage  last  summer  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  winners  to  the 
student  body  of  Jordan  High 
School  in  Watts. 
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Thoughts  While  Reading 

After  viewing  a  collection  of  Saturday  (August  6)  evening 
newspapers  in  the  East,  it  can’t  be  said  that  the  majority 
held  up  their  press  runs  to  get  on-the-spot  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  noon  wedding  of  Pat  Nugent  and  Luci  Johnson 
in  Washington.  But  a  lot  of  the  p.m.  papers  in  the  eastern 
time  zone  did.  They  scrapped  overnight  copy  and  rehearsal 
pictures  and  made  their  front  pages  timely  with  scenes  at  the 
White  House  and  at  the  church.  To  mention  just  one:  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

Vincent  Townsend,  Bernie  Feld  or  someone  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Newa  ought  to  be  writing  a  memo  now  to 
be  sure  that  the  Pizitz  store’s  block  party  ad  (August  2)  is 
entered  in  the  next  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ROP  Color 
Awards  Competition. 

When  you  read  the  local  items  in  the  Lou^ell  (Mass.)  Sun, 
each  beginning  with  a  person’s  name,  you  become  conscious 
of  the  wire  service  style  that  saves  the  name  for  the  second 
or  third  paragraph.  (“An  executive  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  said  today  “A  19- 

year-old  singer  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  .  .  .’’)  And 
what  about  those  mile-long  titles  that  precede  a  name?  (As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  Sylvester,  for 
example.) 

The  obituary  column  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
carries  a  heading — “To  These,  Farewell” — with  an  excerpt 
from  the  familiar  23rd  Psalm. 

Rill  Farmer  wr’tes  the  Business  News  roundup  in  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  groups  Walter  Winchell, 
Earl  Wilson  and  Henry  McLemore  on  a  page  of  “Reading 
for  Relaxation.” 

Life  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  as  gleaned  from 
items  in  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call:  88,000  flock  to 
the  Great  Allentown  Fair  .  .  .  the  Awkscht  Fescht  (August 
Festival)  .  .  .  300  at  band  concert  in  the  Rose  Garden  .  .  . 
20,000  pray  for  peace  on  pilgrimage  to  monastery  .  .  .  picnics, 
music,  fun  in  Kutztown  .  .  .  Burglars’  loot  included  50  silver 
dollars,  25  silver  certificates  and  $40  in  old  coins. 

When  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News  bannered  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company  plant 
that  will  produce  a  million  barrels  of  beer  a  year,  it  carried 
the  famous  Schlitz  signature  in  its  left  ear  on  Page  One,  in 
bottle  brown  ink. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  makes  it  easy  for  readers  to  keep 
a  scrapbook.  Each  Saturday  it  presents  a  “snappy,  concise 
recap”  of  local  news  of  the  week  in  a  three-column  panel 
(about  12  inches  deep)  that  is  backed  up  on  the  next  page. 
A  broken-rule  border  compels  you  to  get  the  scissors  and  cut 
it  out.  It’s  a  neat  sheet  for  mailing  to  servicemen  or  former 
residents. 

Column  rules  are  gone,  heads  fairly  float  in  white  space, 
and  that’s  not  all  for  readers  of  the  Wilmington  (Dela.) 
Evening  Journal.  Page  One  and  the  Second  Newsfront  pag^ 
are  made  up  in  7  columns — you  might  say  I'A  columns.  Six 
columns  are  set  10%  ems  wide  with  one-pica  canals  of  white 
space  between  them,  and  the  seventh  column  on  the  left  side 
of  the  page  is  15%  ems  wide.  On  the  women’s  section  page 
there  are  six  10%-em  columns  with  two  picas  of  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  Standard  eight-column  format  with  column  rules 
is  followed  on  inside  pages,  except  for  the  opinion  pages. 

Suddenly  it  dawns  on  you,  while  perusing  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province,  that  the  headlines  have  a  smooth  flow  like 
a  simple  sentence.  Only  the  first  word  is  capitalized;  a  style 
that  is  common  to  British  newspapers.  So  let’s  call  this 
Upper-and-lower-case  appreciation  week  .  .  .  J.H.W. 
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Melbourne  Age  Outgrows  Gannett  Expands 
Newly  Modernized  Plant  Rochester  Plant 


Mid- America 
Program  at 
Des  Moines 

For  the  first  time  since  its 
inception  five  years  ago,  the 
Mid- America  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  is  leaving 
Kansas  City  to  assemble  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  The  conference 
will  take  place  Sept.  23-25  in 
the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines. 

According  to  the  program 
chairman,  Jim  Robinson  To¬ 
peka  (Kansas)  Capital  Jour- 
tiHil,  there  will  be  a  combination 
of  emphasis  on  both  letterpress 
and  offset  methods. 

“Neither  will  dominate  the 
meeting,”  says  Harold  Roberts, 
Creston  (la.)  Sews  Advertiser, 
MANMC  President. 

Roy  Follett,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pes  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  will  be 
one  of  the  featured  sjjeakers. 

Dick  Miller,  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  a  panel  will  dis¬ 
cuss  teletypesetting  operations 
and  plant  production  problems 
in  smaller  daily  and  weekly 
plants.  This  panel  will  also  pre- 
.sent  a  di.scussion  of  photo¬ 
graphic  composition. 

Lawi’ence  Rice,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
will  discuss  Photon  operations. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session 
will  consist  of  subjects  relative 
to  non-metropolitan  daily  and 
weekly  publications.  The  chair¬ 
man  will  be  Bert  DuSold,  Ma¬ 
son  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette. 

Bonner  McCollum,  Forest 
City  (Ark.)  I  tally  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  will  discuss  the  problems 
of  producing  a  daily  newspaper 
on  a  roll  fed  flatbed  press. 


Melbourne 

After  87  years  on  its  present 
central-city  site,  the  112-year- 
old  Age  is  planning  for  a  move 
two  blocks  northwest,  to  a  three- 
acre  corner  position  on  which  a 
modern  newspaper  building  will 
l)e  erected. 

The  Age,  which  is  fifth  in 
world  ranking  in  the  classifietl 
advertisement  field,  occupies  an 
11-story  building  in  the  heart  of 
Collins  Street.  Modernization  of 
the  building  was  completed  in 
1963. 

Since  the  completion  of  this 
building,  the  Age  has  published 
an  8()-page  paper  on  Saturdays. 

The  new  building  has  been 
designed  for  the  consolidation 
of  all  the  Company’s  activities 
at  present  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  It  will  have  an 
area  of  365,000  square  feet  with 

Lew  Warren,  publisher,  Oel- 
wein  (Iowa)  Pally  Register, 
will  present  a  discussion  on  how 
to  sell  and  print  color  using  a 
roll  fed  flatbed  press. 

The  Saturday  morning  ses. 
sion  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Jim  Cooper,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Harris  (Iroup,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kansas.  David  Tver,  Okla¬ 
homa  Daily  Journal,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  producing  a 
new  newspaper. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  led  by  Glen  Skelton, 
production  manager,  Omaha 
(Nebraska)  World  Herald. 

The  conference  will  conclude 
Sunday  morning  with  a  session 
on  equipment  maintenance  and 
repair  in  the  composing  room. 
John  Jackson,  Topeka  (Kan- 
.sas)  Capital  Journal,  is  the 
chairman. 


a  basement,  ground  floor  and  six 
floors  in  an  office  tower  area. 

Two  six-unit  Goss  presses  will 
be  added  in  the  second  half  of 
1967  to  the  five-unit  presses  to 
be  moved  in  stages  from  the 
present  site  to  form  a  battery  of 
6  six-unit  presses  with  room  for 
expansion. 

Completion  of  the  publishing 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the 
press  operating  level,  is  timed 
for  the  arrival  of  the  new  units. 
It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to 
produce  a  paper  of  up  to  96 
pages  from  this  site  after  Jan.  1, 
1968. 

Special  features  will  be  a 
drive-in  from  the  street  for 
dropping  advertisements  and  a 
heliport  on  the  office  tower. 

Provision  has  been  made  with¬ 
in  the  building  for  storage  of 
9,000  tons  of  newsprint.  Reels 
will  be  stacked  five  high. 


A  six-page  Technical  Bulletin 
on  the  Carlson  Preparatory  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Web  Offset  has  b^n 
issued  by  the  Chesley  F.  Carlson 
Company  (2230  Edgewood  Ave., 
Minneapolis  55426).  Well  illus¬ 
trated  to  show  sequence  of  con¬ 
trol  from  copy  paste-up  to  bend¬ 
ing  fixture  and  use  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  both  roll  fed  and  sheet 
fed  cameras,  the  Bulletin  em¬ 
phasizes  the  unique  round- 
oblong  hole  combination  to  estab¬ 
lish  control  at  gutter  of  page 
and  to  prevent  any  possible  re¬ 
versing  of  page  folios.  It  also 
details  the  centered  half-round 
control  for  positioning  on  bend¬ 
ing  fixture  developed  by  Carlson 
for  Hoe  press  equipment. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Work  is  under  way  on  a  five- 
story  addition  to  the  Gannett 
newspaper  building  housing  the 
morning  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  evening  Times-Union. 

The  addition,  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  will  add  3,000 
square  feet  to  each  of  the  five 
floors.  On  ground  level  it  will 
provide  additional  space  needed 
for  a  new  line  of  eight  Hoe  press 
units.  The  line  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  12  Hoe  units  now  pro¬ 
ducing  the  two  daily  papers 
(circulations  approaching  150,- 
000  each)  and  the  Sunday  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  (circula¬ 
tion  approaching  215,000). 

The  addition,  with  a  passenger 
elevator  serving  all  five  floors,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  early 
in  1967,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Publisher  Paul  Miller. 

The  building  will  climax  a 
$1,800,000  expansion  and  mod¬ 
ernization  program. 

A  new  landscaped  double 
driveway  to  newspaper  loading 
docks  will  be  on  the  site  of  a 
commercial  building  bought  by 
Gannett  several  years  ago  and 
demolished  early  this  year. 

The  modernization  project  in¬ 
cludes  also  installation  of  type¬ 
setting  computers,  Dataspeed 
machines  for  high-speed  stock 
market  reports,  a  new  master 
etching  machine,  a  photocompo¬ 
sition  department,  and  three 
mailroom  counter-stackers. 

• 


Roanoke,  Va. 

Wilson  W.  Garrison  has  been 
promoted  to  night  foremen  of 
the  stereotype  department  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  re¬ 
tired. 


Web  OflFset  Register 
Control  Illustrated 


Stereo  Foreman 
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Automatic  Film  Unit 
Pares  Costs  in  Offset 

By  Douglass  Tibbitts,  Jr. 

OffM't  Production  Manager,  Woodland  (Calif.)  Record 


The  Woodland  Record  !s  a  family  business  built  by  Mary  and  Doug¬ 
lass  Tibbitts  Sr.  (seated),  and  Douglass  "Sliip"  Tibbitts  Jr.  (standing). 


In  1964,  the  Woodland  Record 
“went  offset.” 

By  1965  we  had  a  26  percent 
increase  in  printing  business, 
tangible  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  move. 

Profits  grew  with  volume,  as 
production  operations  were 
streamlined  to  efficiently  handle 
growth.  In  the  Record’s  dark¬ 
room,  for  example,  there  were 
actually  fewer  people  handling 
photographic  production  than 
there  were  before  going  offset. 

This  efficiency,  in  itself,  has 
been  an  important  growth 
factor,  enabling  the  Record,  a 
county  seat  weekly,  to  be  highly 
competitive  in  an  extremely 
price-conscious  printing  market. 

Ix)ng  Look  at  Costs 

The  significant  thing  about 
our  operation  is  that  we  can 
come  up  with  the  lowest  end 
product  costs  by  using  the  best 
materials  we  can  get.  When  we 
first  converted  to  offset,  we  took 
a  long  look  at  where  our  costs 
really  were.  We  had  something 
of  an  advantage  because  this 
part  of  the  business  was  entirely 
new  to  us. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  figure 
out  that  the  real  costs  were  in 
production  time.  You  can  waste 
a  lot  of  energy  haggling  for 
pennies  on  sheets  of  film,  while 
dollars  are  slipping  down  the 
drain  of  your  processing  sinks. 

As  a  result  of  this  view  of 
offset  production  costs,  the 
Record  became  one  of  the  first 
newspaper  plants  to  adapt  auto¬ 
matic  film  processing  techniques 
for  all  of  its  lithographic  nega¬ 
tives.  The  Record  also  became 
one  of  the  first  newspaper  plants 
to  install  an  automatic,  15- 
second  processor  for  photo¬ 
graphic  prints. 

It’s  become  something  of  a 
joke  around  the  shop ;  nobody 
wants  to  get  his  hands  wet  any 
more.  Although  this  may  seem 
odd  to  some  darkroom  people, 
we  encourage  this  type  of 
thinking.  Today  we  can  get  a 
whole  page  shot  and  processed 
for  a  newspaper  in  about  the 
same  time  it  used  to  take  us  to 
wipe  our  hands  between  nega¬ 
tives  while  processing  manually. 

Woodland  has  proved  an  ideal 
headquarters  location  for 

editor 


aggressive,  growth-minded  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mary  and  Douglass  Tib¬ 
bitts  Sr.  The  town  is  located  18 
miles  west  of  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  California.  Woodland 
is  the  seat  of  Yolo  County,  a 
fruit  and  vegetable-growing 
area.  Also  significant  for  the 
publishers  is  the  presence  of  a 
major  campus  of  the  University 
of  California — some  eight  miles 
south,  at  Davis.  Over  the  next 
decade,  the  Davis  campus  is 
expected  to  blossom  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  agricultural 
school  to  a  major  university 
facility  accommodating  some 
30,000  students. 

150  Pages  Per  Week 

Reading  the  trends  of  the 
area,  our  family  purchased  a 
successful  weekly  in  Davis  in 
the  early  fifties.  This  paper 
blossomed  into  a  12-page  daily 
by  the  spring  of  1966.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  as  the  immediate  area 
grew,  a  sister  weekly,  the  Eajit 
Yolo  Record,  was  started  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  rural 
readers,  who  were  different  from 
those  of  the  growing  town  of 
Woodland. 

On  our  own  papers  alone,  our 
business  has  built  to  a  volume 
of  about  150  full-size  newspaper 
pages  a  week,  with  press  runs  of 
some  35,000  complete  publica¬ 
tions.  Job  printing  activities 
cover  two  other  weeklies,  six 
high  school  papers,  two  college 
papers,  and  several  shoppers. 
And  the  business  is  still  growing. 

The  key  to  getting  all  this 
work  out  is  efficient  work  flow. 

The  plant’s  performance  in 
getting  out  the  Davis  Enterprise 
five  days  a  week  provides  a  good 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Make¬ 
up  for  an  average  of  12  pages 
per  issue  is  done  at  a  cold  type 
composition  shop  at  our  Davis 
office.  Each  afternoon,  the 
finished  camera-ready  page 
proofs  are  brought  to  the  Wood¬ 
land  plant. 

One  darkroom  man  shoots  line 
negatives  for  each  of  the  pages 
and  half-tones  for  15  to  20 
photos.  Two  other  men  handle 
the  whole  job  of  stripping  the 
negatives,  burning  the  plates 
and  setting  up  the  Webendorfer 
offset  press.  It  takes  only  an 
hour  and  a  quarter — after  the 


first  page  goes  to  the  camera — 
to  produce  5,000  complete  news¬ 
papers. 

45-Minule  Job 

In  another  case,  the  publisher 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  about  50 
miles  from  Woodland  brings  his 
pasteups  in  once  a  week,  steps 
across  the  parking  lot  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  leaves  for  home 
with  his  finished  papers  in  about 
45  minutes. 

This  type  of  service  results 
from  minute  planning  for  every 
phase  of  newspaper  production. 
We  insist  on  the  highest  quality 
and  fastest  methods  possible. 
The  plant  takes  advantage  of 
the  flexibility  and  speed  in  com¬ 
bining  hot  metal  and  cold  type 
composition  for  offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

Basically,  the  ^  Record  has 
stayed  with  hot  metal  for  its 
news  matter.  Three  Harris  In¬ 
tertype  machines  set  straight 
matter.  A  fourth  has  been 
adapted  for  display  faces,  giving 
the  plant  the  capability  of  set¬ 
ting  headlines  or  advertising 
type  up  to  42-point  size  through 
a  fast,  keyboard-operated  ma¬ 
chine. 

Pages  are  made  up  in  metal 
chases,  with  blocks  locked  in  for 
ads  and  photos. 

Ads  are  pasted  up  separately 
via  cold  type  techniques,  using 
repro  proofs  of  type  set  on  the 
Intertype  machines  and  a  Foto- 
type  compositor.  These  ads  are 
then  pasted  in  place  over  page 
proofs  taken  from  the  metal 
forms. 

On  news  photos  shot  by  our 


own  staff,  pre-screened  prints, 
printed  to  size,  are  generally 
pasted  in  position  on  the  page 
proofs.  For  photos  which  must 
be  shot  to  size  from  continuous- 
tone  prints,  red  blocks  are 
pasted  in  the  corresponding 
areas  on  the  proofs. 

The  Davis  Enterprise,  how¬ 
ever,  has  recently  gone  com¬ 
pletely  cold  type  for  its  straight 
matter.  A  Justowriter  produces 
the  text,  and  a  hot  metal  ma¬ 
chine  in  combination  with  a 
Headliner  produces  ads  and 
heads. 

Photographic  Automation 

In  the  photographic  end  of  the 
business,  we  automated  and 
streamlined  procedures  wherever 
possible.  The  greatest  single  im¬ 
provement  came  with  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  Kodalith  Film  Proc¬ 
essor,  Model  324,  to  handle  all 
of  the  plant’s  lithographic  film. 

This  machine  eliminated  the 
biggest  single  bottleneck  be¬ 
tween  finished  pasteups  and  a 
printed  paper.  When  we  first 
converted  to  offset,  we  had  to 
have  a  man  on  the  sinks  proc¬ 
essing  film  whenever  the  camera 
was  in  operation.  Before  long, 
we  had  negatives  hung  all  over 
the  place  being  air  dried. 

Now,  one  man  handles  the 
whole  camera  and  darkroom 
operation,  and  he  never  even 
gets  his  hands  wet.  Yet,  we’ve 
cut  at  least  an  hour  off  the  time 
it  takes  us  to  get  any  given  job 
off  the  press. 

The  processor  is  set  up  just  a 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Film  Unit 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


few  steps  from  the  vacuum  back 
on  our  Brown  process  camera. 
As  either  line  or  half-tone  nega¬ 
tives  are  shot,  they  are  simply 
inserted  into  the  automatic  feed 
mechanism  of  the  processor, 
which  works  equally  well  for 
the  Kodalith  Translucent  Film 
used  on  line  shots  or  the  Koda¬ 
lith  LR  Film,  Type  3,  material 
used  for  half-tones.  Film  is  fed 
into  the  fully  automatic  proc¬ 
essor  at  three  inches  per  second. 
Each  negative  is  developed  to  a 
pre-determined  density  and  con¬ 
trast,  fixed,  washed  and  dried  in 
five-and-one-half  minutes. 

This  means  that  less  than  10 
minutes  after  our  last  shot,  we 
are  burning  the  final  plate  to 
run  a  job.  This  alone  gives  us 
enough  capacity  to  double  the 
presswork  we  can  handle  in  our 
plant — without  adding  any  other 
equipment. 

In  addition,  the  time  we  save 
is  worth  a  lot  of  money.  Specific¬ 
ally,  our  overhead  has  b^n  re¬ 
duced  to  where  we  will  pay  for 
the  Kodalith  processor  through 
real,  money-in- the-bank  savings 
in  about  two  years. 

Original  News  Photography 

A  similar  approach  is  also 
being  applied  to  original  news 
photography  to  help  cut  produc¬ 
tion  lead  time  still  further. 

Following  the  conversion  to 
offset,  we  began  experimenting 
almost  immediately  with  Kodak 
Instamatic  cameras.  These  cam¬ 
eras  provide  automatic  exposure 
settings  and  cartridge  loading 
of  film  for  almost  foolproof 
picture-taking.  Several  cameras 
were  used  experimentally  to  de¬ 
termine  which  one  would  be 
simple  enough  so  that  all 
stringers  could  routinely  shoot 
pictures  as  part  of  their  news 
coverage.  The  camera  had  to 
take  quality  photos  that  would 
reproduce  well  in  the  paper. 

We  found  the  Kodak  Insta¬ 
matic  704  camera,  a  model  which 


features  zone  focusing,  was  best 
for  our  purposes.  Zone  focusing, 
which  has  a  setting  for  close- 
ups,  medium  and  long  range,  is 
easier  than  rangefinder  systems 
for  amateur  photographers.  This 
model  also  produced  much 
sharper  negatives  than  “fixed 
focus”  cameras. 

The  developing  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  is  the  only  place  where  our 
darkroom  people  still  get  their 
hands  wet.  Our  volume  is  not  yet 
sufficient  to  justify  installation 
of  mechanized  processing. 

In  enlarging  news  photo¬ 
graphs,  we  use  a  Kodak  Ekta- 
matic  Processor,  Model  218, 
which  delivers  ready-to-use 
prints  in  15  seconds.  This  proc¬ 
essor  delivers  both  continuous- 
tone  or  photo-mechanical  prints. 
It  uses  fast-working  activator 
and  stabilizing  solutions  for 
rapid  development  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  printing  papers,  which  have 
developers  incorporated  into  the 
photographic  emulsions. 

Enlargements 

To  make  photomechanical 
prints,  enlargements  are  made 
to  the  exact  size  desired  for  the 
paper  on  Kodak  Ektamatic 
Photomechanical  Paper  (Grade 
T)  through  an  elliptical-dot 
Kodak  Gray  Contact  Screen  held 
in  place  on  a  vacuum  easel.  Con¬ 
tinuous-tone  prints  are  made  on 
Kodak  Ektamatic  SC  Paper, 
which  has  all  of  the  image  char¬ 
acteristics  of  standard  Kodak 
Polycontrast  Papers. 

Prints  developed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
one  to  three  years.  However,  if 
permanency  is  desired,  the  prints 
can  be  fixed  and  dried  like  regfu- 
lar  papers. 

For  a  newspaper  operation, 
the  main  feature  of  this  proces¬ 
sing  system  is  that  the  prints 
are  ready  to  use  in  15  seconds. 
They  may  be  taken  right  from 
the  processor,  trimmed  and 
pasted  over  a  layout  for  line 
shots  of  complete  pages. 

To  minimize  pr^uction  time 
for  conventional  halftones,  these 
are  simply  affixed  to  the  page 
negatives  with  double-sided  cel¬ 
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lophane  tape.  In  our  operation 
masking  is  virtually  unneces¬ 
sary  in  setting  up  negatives  for 
platemaking.  Page  negatives  are 
positioned  above  strippers  or 
ruled  templates  on  light  tables. 
Then,  negatives  are  joined  with 
tape,  and  register  pins  are 
placed  for  plate  burning.  Any 
“show  through”  areas  are 
masked  with  tape.  Kodalith 
translucent  material  is  so  free 
of  pinholes  that  plates  for  news¬ 
paper  jobs  are  burned  with 
opaquing. 

Low  Cost,  High  Quality 

This  is  a  good  example  of  how 
you  can  get  the  lowest  end  costs 
by  using  the  highest-quality  ma¬ 
terials.  We’ve  experimented  with 
other  films,  but  invariably  the 
spotting  costs  were  several  times 
as  high  as  the  price  difference  in 
the  materials. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  only  meaningful  way  to 
measure  costs  is  to  look  at  what 
you  have  to  lay  out  to  deliver 
finished  printing — and  how  fast 
you  can  deliver  it.  If  equipment 
or  materials  will  save  you  time, 
their  specific  costs  are  second¬ 
ary.  In  the  long  run,  if  you  are 
saving  time  in  this  business,  you 
are  saving  money. 

• 

New  Justification 
Computer  on  Market 

Indianapolis 

Shaffstall  Equipment  Inc.,  has 
introduced  the  Electra-Spacer 
justification  computer,  capable 
of  justifying  12,000  standard 
news  lines  per  hour.  The  new 
SPC-11  installs  alongpside  pres¬ 
ent  equipment  with  no  major 
shop  revisions,  no  special  con¬ 
trolled  temperature  and  no 
highly  specialized  technical  as¬ 
sistance. 

Electra-Spacer,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  says,  turns  out  enough 
tape  in  one  hour  to  fill  20  aver¬ 
age  newspages  with  type.  This 
capacity  is  sufficient  to  handle 
unjustified  tape  from  18-20  per¬ 
forator  operators  per  hour,  keep¬ 
ing  up  to  20  automatic  line- 
casters  busy. 

Built-in  stop-code  feature 
automatically  prohibits  line- 
caster  shutdowns  from  unusual¬ 
ly  loose  line  “frontsquirt”  or 
tight  line  mat  damage. 

• 

Weeklies  Combined 

Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Light 
and  the  Herald,  the  town’s  two 
weekly  newspapers,  was  effected 
Aug.  4.  The  combined  newspaper 
is  published  by  the  Yarmouth 
Light  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  The 
Herald  building  will  be  used  for 
job  printing.  The  Herald  was 
in  its  133rd  year.  The  Light  was 
founded  in  1890. 
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Slides  Prepare 
Guests  for  Tour 
In  Offset  Plant 

Henderson,  Ky. 

More  than  1,000  persons 
toured  the  new  offset  facilities 
of  the  Henderson  Gleaner-Jour¬ 
nal  Sunday,  July  31,  during  open 
house  ceremonies. 

A  color  slide  presentation  de¬ 
tailing  production  methods  gave 
the  visitors  a  good  glimpse  of 
the  mechanics  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  production. 

Employes  then  conducted  the 
visitors  on  a  department-by-de- 
partment  tour. 

The  climax  of  the  tour  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  pressroom  where 
Henry  Kasey,  foreman,  operated 
the  new  printing  press.  Kasey 
went  to  work  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1917  and  has  worked  on 
a  flatbed,  rotary,  and  now  offset 
press. 

The  first  tourists  got  to  see 
their  picture  in  a  special  edition 
which  was  printed  about  40  min¬ 
utes  after  the  start  of  the  tour. 

The  Gleaner-Journal  convert¬ 
ed  to  offset  on  Feb.  15. 

Walt  Dear,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  noted  that  40  gallons  of 
lemonade  had  been  consumed  by 
the  open  house  visitors. 

“We  knew  that  the  open  house 
was  a  tremendous  success,”  he 
said.”  One  lady  commented  after 
the  tour,  ‘I  never  knew  there 
was  so  much  work  to  be  done  in 
getting  out  the  paper.  I  won’t 
complain  any  more  about  an 
error.’  ” 

• 

Unit  Ties  Bundles 
With  a  Flat  Wire 

High-speed  newspaper  bun¬ 
dling  is  offered  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  tying  machine  called 
Twistrap.  The  Twistrap  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  applies  flat  wire  to 
a  compressed  bundle,  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Inland  Speedflo  Di¬ 
vision  of  Mid- States  Steel  & 
Wire  Company,  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 

The  unit  utilizes  a  powered 
input  and  exit  belt  conveyor 
controlled  by  photo-electric  cells 
to  locate  one  or  two  ties  per 
bundle.  A  pneumatic  compres¬ 
sion  device  is  incorporated  in 
the  cycle  to  compress  the  bun¬ 
dles  prior  to  tying.  Selective 
pneumatic  tension  control  al¬ 
lows  proper  compression  of 
bundles,  regardless  of  size. 
Manual  controls  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tying  operation. 

The  Twistrap  system  delivers 
30  tying  cycles  per  minute.  The 
tying  material  is  high  tensile 
galvanized  wire  supplied  on 
10,000  foot  spools. 
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Press  Awaits 
New  Building 

Visalia.  Calif. 

Construction  of  a  $475,000 
plant  with  27,000  square  feet  of 
work  space  has  bepun  here  for 
the  Visalia  Tvnes-Delta,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1859  and  termed  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Meanwhile  a  64-page  Hoe 
press  has  been  stored  on  the 
tract,  awaiting  completion  of 
the  newspaper’s  new  home  some 
10  months  hence,  advised  E.  J. 
Quilla,  publisher  of  the  Speidel 
newspaper. 

The  project  began  with  the 
clearing  of  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  from  the  city  block  site. 
The  plant  will  be  basically  a 
single  floor  structure.  Air  con¬ 
ditioning,  telephone  equipment 
and  storage  will  be  provided  in 
a  second  floor  area. 

Parking  facilities  and  a  spur 
railroad  track  for  carload  de¬ 
liveries  of  newsprint  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  project.  The  build¬ 
ing  itself  will  occupy  more  than 
half  the  block  site.  The  area  is 
being  filled  to  raise  the  building 
three  feet  abov’e  sidewalk  level. 


The  expansion  of  the  editorial  and  press  facilities  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  including  facade,  was 
planned  and  supervised  by  the  engineering  firm 
of  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  Boston  and  Charlotte,  N.C. 


CiY|a||  T^all'V  ffiarq  letterpress  equipment  was 
OlliUll  uaiiy  iq  yg^^s  old  and  in  good 

^  ^  ^  condition  it  wa.sn’t  able  to  keep 

Out  of  Home  1  own  up  with  the  expanding  produc¬ 
tion  .schedule.  The  managers 

And  Goes  to  Offset 

last  year  and  bought  a  five-unit 
Fairchild  Graphic  475  News 
King  w’eb  offset  press  which  is 
capable  of  printing  16,000  news¬ 
papers  per  hour. 

The  building  was  redesigneil 
to  accommodate  the  offset  pro¬ 
cess,  and  most  of  the  letterpres 
equipment  was  pha.sed  out.  Two 
Linotypes  were  retained  for  set¬ 
ting  the  editorial  page,  classi¬ 
fied  ads  and  some  features,  as 
well  as  for  job  printing.  Head¬ 
lines  and  display  type  for  ads 
are  set  both  hot  and  cold  on  a 
Ludlow  and  Fairchild  Moris- 
awa  Phototype.setter, 

All  necessary  equipment  for 
offset  was  purchased,  includinR 
a  Brow’n  Carabel  19"  x  23"  cam¬ 
era,  nuArc  30"  x  40"  flip-top 
platemaker,  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  sinks,  flate  sink,  nega¬ 
tive  layout  table,  and  wax  coat¬ 
ing  machine. 

The  \orthem  Virffitiia  Daily 
is  a  standard-size  morning 
newsjiaper  averaging  13  pages 
daily  except  Sunday.  The  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing 
plant  has  62  employes.  Three 
of  them — Vic  Marcellu.s,  plant 
superintendent,  Ralph  Cecil, 
head  pressman,  and  James 
Braithwaite,  pressman — attend¬ 
ed  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment’s  Technical  Center  in 
Plainview,  N.  Y.  for  in.struction 
on  off.set  copy  preparation,  cam¬ 
era,  platemaking,  and  web  press 
work. 


Great  Expectations 
For  the  Hope  Star 

Hope,  Ark. 

The  Star  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hope  Star,  a  3,500- 
circulation  daily  newspaper  has 
converted  from  letterpress  to 
web  offset  printing.  The  com¬ 
pany  installed  a  five-unit  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment  475 
News  King  which  is  capable  of 
printing  up  to  15,000  newspa¬ 
pers  per  hour. 

“With  our  new  press,”  said 
-Alexander  H.  Washburn,  editor, 
publisher  and  co-owner  of  the 
Star,  “we  expect  to  run  lots  of 
pictorial  pages  and  try  .some 
three-color  process  runs.” 

The  newspaper  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  going  completely  cold  type. 


CARGO 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Raai  •  Colltit  Rark,  t»4. 
Phene  864-7677 
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Md»  C«*v<4H  N  IU«lD  MiMAllI  4  COMf  AH1  tiMM* 


Can  you  identify  these  Burgess  cities? 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Butte,  Omaha,  Pensacola,  Buffalo.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 
Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032.  BURGESS  MATS 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


I 


Second  Story 
Added  to  Plant 
Built  in  1952 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Construction  of  a  second  story 
addition  to  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  building:  is  under  way  as 
the  second  phase  of  an  $895,000 
modernization  and  enlargement 
project. 

The  addition  to  the  14-year- 
old  plant  follows  a  circulation 
growth  to  51,000,  up  20,500 
since  the  structure  was  built, 
explains  Alton  F.  Baker  Jr., 
publisher. 

In  the  same  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  full-time  employes  has 
increased  by  more  than  100  to 
260,  and  the  R-G  has  reached 
the  point  where  more  room  is 
required  to  give  the  people  of 
the  community  the  newspaper 
they  deserve.  Baker  said. 

The  new  addition  will  cover 
the  front  half  of  the  existing 
structure.  Construction  will  be 
of  steel,  concrete  and  stucco.  An 
aluminum  sun  screen  facade  will 
be  placed  around  three  sides. 

The  expansion  will  boost  floor 
space  from  37,000  to  45,000 
square  feet.  Features  include  a 
new  air  condition  system  and  a 
complete  photo  laboratory. 

The  activity  follows  the  instal¬ 


lation  of  two  new  press  units 
two  years  ago.  These  and  re¬ 
lated  units  cost  $400,000.  The 
new  development  is  priced  at 
$495,000. 

The  addition  wdll  house  the 
new’s  room,  photo  department, 
editorial  and  executive  offices. 
This  will  enable  expansion  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  stereotyping 
and  composing  departments. 

Circulation  will  go  into  the 
present  executive  and  editorial 
offices.  The  ad  departments  will 
be  expanded  and  the  existing 
basement  photo  lab  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  conference  and 
meeting  room. 

• 

Changes  to  Offset 

Union,  S.  C. 

The  Union  Daily  Times,  in 
business  since  1850,  has  changed 
to  offset  printing. 


GOING  UP  meets  growth  needs  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard.  Second  story  will  enable 
greater  space  for  all  departments  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  which  has  boosted  its  circula¬ 
tion  from  30,500  to  51,000  since  its  plant  was 
completed  14  years  ago. 

Kansas  City  Star’s  Plant 
Revamped  for  New  Systems 

Kansas  City  have  greater  speed  (13,000 
In  connection  with  a  $10-mil-  decisions  a  second).  The  Star’s 
lion  program  for  42  new  press  computer  also  handles  bookkeep- 
units  at  the  Kansas  City  Star,  ing  and  accounting  functions, 
expansion  of  various  other  pro-  In  the  engraving  room,  a  Log- 
duction  facilities  is  under  way.  Etronics  automatic  film  develop- 
The  first  of  four  lines  of  Hoe  ing  machine  will  replace  manual 
Colormatic  presses  should  be  handling  of  trays,  hypo,  washes 
operating  before  the  end  of  this  and  drying,  saving  10  minutes 
year.  Plans  call  for  the  addi-  in  the  processing  of  four  sheets 
tional  units  to  be  ready  by  the  of  film.  A  new  Gamatrol  time- 
summer  of  1968.  monitoring  device  will  eliminate 

Each  line  of  the  Hoe  units  guesswork  in  the  exposure  of 
will  have  two  or  more  folders,  pictures  and  advertising  copy 


THE  BEST  ZIIC  P0WDEILE8S  ETCHII6 
COMBIIATiOl  AVAILSBLE 


To  assure  the  finest  quality  zirrc  etchings,  match  your  engraving  skill  with 
Vitaplate-VitaGarD.  Results?  “Pinpoint"  highlight  dots  and  clean, 
deep  etched  line  engravings  plate  after  plate. 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Ckicage  M«Sa  •  PhiladcIphU  Itl*4  •  New  York  ie««7  i 


each  capable  of  delivering  70,000  onto  photo  film, 
newspapers  every  sixty  minutes  Architectural  and  e<iuipment 
— almost  50  percent  more  than  studies  are  being  prepared  for 
present  capacity.  an  expansion  of  the  mailing 

Remodeling  of  the  composing  room.  This  will  provide  space  for 
room  is  continuing  a  moderniza-  more  counter-stacker  machines, 
tion  program  incorporating  new  and  a  new  conveyor  system  to 
systems  of  typesetting.  Expan-  assist  in  high  speed  movement 
sion  of  the  work  area  is  planned,  of  the  papers  to  delivery  trucks. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  Additional  storage  space  will 
Star’s  display  advertising  soon  allow  more  efficient  handling  of 
will  be  produced  by  photocom-  the  405,000  copies  of  the  Sunday 
position.  A  new  photo  unit  has  Star,  and  of  the  700,000  copies 
been  ordered,  which  will  give  of  the  daily  Star  and  Times  that 
the  Star  a  total  of  three.  move  through  the  mailing  room 

A  “second  generation”  IBM  each  24  hours. 

1620  Model  II  computer  is  on  New  trucks  in  blue  with  gold 
order  to  replace  the  Star’s  pres-  and  black  lettering  have  re- 
ent  unit.  The  new  computer  will  placed  bright  yellow  trucks. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 


DESIGNING  —  PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
NEV^  PLANTS  —  MODERNIZATION 


PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  ENGINEERS 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60601 
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New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


W  W.isiiiMijtoi'  Sl'cot  •  Induin.ipoliN  IndMn.i  46^04  •  PMoin>  C  odr  (J>  ’»  BJ"'  4('4l 


Production  Men 
In  Growth  Area 
Meet  August  26 

San  Francisco 
Aspects  of  a  phenomenal 
newspaper  building  and  expan¬ 
sion  era  will  be  surveyed  at  the 
30th  annual  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  here 
Aug.  26-28,  advises  Hans  E. 
Rosberg,  president. 

A  tight  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  lot  of  ground  to 
cover  in  new  equipment,  per- 


We  would  be  less  than  honest  if  we  didn’t  tell  you  that  there  are  some 
plants  where  1966  Beveridge  Mats  simply  do  not  fit,  due  to  methods, 
equipment  or  personnel.  Their  suitability  for  your  plant  can  quickly  be 
determined  by  an  in-plant  demonstration  to  show  superior  handling, 
printing  qualify  and  economy.  Let’s  get  together  and  see  if  superior 
Beveridge  Mats  and  your  plant  are  made  for  each  other.  Send  us  an 
invitation  to  call. 

For  Newspapers —  For  Syndicates — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 

Beveridge  High  Speed  Beveridge  Color-Pack 

Beveridge  Multi-Cast  Beveridge  Red  Contrast 

Beveridge  Premium-Bake 
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Plastic  Grid 
Base  Made 
For  Paste-Up 


Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

A  key  role  in  developing  Per- 
magrid,  a  base  material  for  hot 
metal  paste-ups,  was  played  by 
Arnold  Stebbins,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the 
Tonawanda  News. 

Stebbins  originated  the  idea 
by  approaching  Spaulding  Fibre 
Company  Inc.,  of  Tonawanda,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
suggesting  that  they  develop  a 
material  that  would  lower  costs 
and  improve  performance  over 
existing  materials.  He  was 
helped  by  William  Dunkert,  the 
paper’s  ad  alley  foreman. 

“I  started  with  the  desire  to 
reduce  our  costs,”  Stebbins  said. 
“But  as  the  project  developed  at 
Spaulding  it  became  obvious  that 
we  also  had  to  build  improved 
performance  into  the  new  prod¬ 
uct.” 

According  to  Stebbins,  there 
were  six  major  improvements 
that  were  sought  in  developing 
Pennagrid : 

1.  The  new  material  should 
provide  economies. 

2.  It  should  have  improved  di¬ 
mensional  stability. 

3.  Resistance  to  pressure 
should  be  sufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee  height  stability. 

4.  Ready  -  made  guidelines 
should  be  included  to  speed 
handset  operations. 

5.  Chip  resistance. 

6.  The  material  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  cut  to  size 
with  a  carbide  saw. 

“We  have  had  no  problems  in 
so  far  as  stability  with  this  pro¬ 
duct,”  Stebbins  said.  “And  this 
grid  pattern  helps  us  turn  out 
a  better  product  faster.” 

Stebbins  cited  the  paper’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  difficult  ads  as  a 
major  plus  for  the  new  product. 

“One  account,  a  food  market. 


LAYOUT  of  full-size  newspaper  ads  goes  very  quickly  when  Perma- 
grid  is  used,  as  shown  above.  A  I -inch  integral  grid  pattern  enables 
quick  registration  of  all  paste-up  ads  and  cuts.  Permagrid  is  supplied 
in  18-  X  24-inch  panels  or  cut  to  size  with  carbide  tipped  saw  blade. 


used  to  take  seven  hours,”  he 
said.  “I  always  had  to  make 
sure  that  one  of  our  best  men 
got  this  ad.  Now  this  same  ad 
takes  us  only  three  hours  and 
we  try  to  aim  this  job  at  one  of 
our  less  experienced  men.” 

The  grid  pattern  avoids  the 
problem  of  imprecise  layout  in 
making  up  ads,  Stebbins  added. 
Handset  men  no  longer  have  to 
guess  at  measui’ements  and  diag¬ 
onal  placements,  but  can  set 
parts  of  ads  precisely  where  they 
belong. 

Permagrid  is  a  high  pressure 
thermoset  plastic  with  an  integ¬ 
ral  grid  pattern  that  enables 
quick  and  easy  registration  of 
all  paste-up  ads  and  cuts. 

Used  wdth  the  hot-metal  paste 
up  process,  it  reduces  the  need 
for  such  time  consuming  meas¬ 
uring  and  lay-up  guides  as:  1) 
light  tables;  2)  T-squares;  3) 
angles  and  similar  lay-up  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  letterpress. 


Permagrid  has  a  micro-smooth 
scratch  resistant  surface  for 
easy  coating  with  wax  or  double- 
faced  tape.  No  wax  build-up 
occurs  and  adhesion  to  its  sur¬ 
face  exceeds  any  material  cur¬ 
rently  used. 

An  important  property  of 
Pei  magrid  is  its  anti-warp  liner. 
The  liner  is  engineered  into  the 
product  approximately  one  en 
from  the  bottom  surface.  Perma¬ 
grid  is  corrosive  resistant  to 
acids,  alkalies  and  other  chemi¬ 
cals  and  it  will  not  contaminate 
metals  under  any  circumstances, 
according  to  Spaulding. 

The  tolerance  of  Permagrid 
has  been  controlled  to  such  a 
point  that  the  product  can  be 
used  as  an  engraver’s  base.  The 
product  will  afford  excellent 
stereotype  mat  imprinting  and 
its  tolerance  is  guaranteed.  It  is 
lighter  in  weight  yet  more  dur¬ 
able  than  other  plastic  bases 
now  in  use. 


PRESS  WEB 
CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

Cut  press  room  costs 
with  equipment  designed 
to  detect  a  break,  prevent 
damage  of  a  wrap-up,  and 
sever  the  paper  while 
stopping  the  press. 


WEB  BREAK  DETECTOR 


WEB  SERVING  DEVICE 


Korthe  Engineering  Co. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE.  SCHILLER  PARK.  ILL 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC 


PfiutUnif  Pneid, 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ciiimaiei  fioen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAdcson  3M105 


Offset  Workshops 
Scheduled  at  RIT 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  has  announced  three  fall 
sessions  for  its  Web  Offset 
Workshop.  This  management 
familiarization  program  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Department  Oct.  10-14 
Nov.  7-11,  and  Dec.  5-9. 

Publishers,  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervisory  men,  as 
well  as  supply  and  service  per¬ 
sonnel  are  offered  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  about  web  offset  by 
actual  performance  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  steps  under  the  guidance  of 
over  a  dozen  skilled  specialists 
on  the  workshop  faculty. 

Attending  the  most  recent 
seminar  were:  John  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  sales  service.  Consolidated 
Paper  Sales,  Montreal;  James 
Bland,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Jack  Greco,  Sales  dept.. 
Reeves  Bros.,  Vulcan  Division, 
Brooklyn ;  Richard  Maeder,  com¬ 
plaint  analyst.  Consolidated  Pa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  Wisconsin  Rapids; 
Hershel  E.  Medders,  sales  serv¬ 
ice,  Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Atlanta; 
Jack  Murphy,  McGraw  Hill  Co., 
New  York;  Dick  Pearce,  editor, 
Simcoe  Reformer;  Peter  W. 
Thomson,  Abitibi  Service  Inc., 
Dayton;  and  Paul  Laan,  Neder- 
lands  Foto-Lith  Co.,  The  Nether¬ 
lands. 

A  brochure  is  available  from 
William  D.  Siegfried,  Training 
Director,  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Dept.,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  65  Plymouth  Ave. 
South,  Rochester,  New  York 
14608. 

• 

Di88ly  Leaving;  RI; 
Staiiozak  in  Charfse 

Frank  J.  Stanezak  will  take 
charge  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
ANPA/Research  Institute  at 
Easton,  Pa.  on  Aug.  15  when  the 
resignation  of  Donald  D.  Dissly 
as  director  of  the  research  cen¬ 
ter  becomes  effective.  Stanezak 
has  been  a  member  of  the  RI 
staff  for  several  years  and  he 
has  been  serving  as  assistant  to 
Dissly. 

Dissly  has  announced  he  plans 
to  enter  business  for  himself  in 
the  graphic  arts  field.  He  was 
research  director  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  newspapers  before  taking 
the  Research  Institute  post  in 
February,  1964. 

• 

Denver  Promotions 

Don  DuBois  Jr.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  superintendent  to 
production  manager,  and  Jack  J. 
Van  Tomme,  from  roto  process 
foreman  to  superintendent,  at 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

YOUTH  OFFENDERS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

When  the  Suburban  Press  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  Center  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  De- 
Kalb,  was  formed  recently  in 
conjunction  with  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation,  Dr.  Granville 
Price,  head  of  NIU’s  journalism 
department,  became  editorial  ad¬ 
viser  to  SPF. 

He  took  on  the  job  of  review¬ 
ing  SPF  newspapers  and  pre¬ 
paring  critiques  which  go  out 
with  the  SPF  periodic  editorial 
service  packet  to  the  members. 

•  In  mid-July,  Dr.  Price’s  second 
critique  appeared.  The  critique 
was  in  the  area  of  confidential 
editorial  service  but  SPF  gave 
us  permission  to  review  it  with¬ 
out  identifying  individual  news¬ 
papers  cited. 

We  were  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  Dr.  Price’s  second 
critique  because  it  dealt  with  a 
topic  we’ve  discussed  in  this 
column  before,  namely  the  teen 
market. 

Suburban  Market 

Called  “Who’s  Asleep  at  the 
Teen  Switch?”  it  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  suburban  pa¬ 
pers  are  making  effective  efforts 
I  to  counteract  the  pull  of  radio 
and  television  on  the  teenage 
audience;  some  are  not.  Some 
of  the  suburbans  are  making 
teen  reading  pay  off  in  dividends 
from  advertising  dollars;  some 
are  not.  Some  of  the  suburbans 
appear  aware  that  teens  lost 
now  to  their  reading  public  will 
be  difficult  to  capture  later;  some 
are  vainly  trusting  that  one  day 
the  teens  will  decide  they  ought 
to  read  the  newspaper  after  all. 

“Yet  this  is  an  area,”  Dr. 
Price  concludes,  “in  which 
suburbans  can  easily  outdo  the 
mets.” 

He  claimed  there  was  a  vast 
range  of  quantity  and  quality 
in  the  teen-directed  copy,  news 

*  and  advertising  of  Suburban 
Press  Foundation  papers.  Some 
copy  was  bright  and  imagina¬ 
tive,  with  both  hep  talk  for  the 
jet  set  and  honest  discussion 
of  ideas  and  problems  for  the 
serious.  But  others  were  poor 
imitations  of  high  school  news¬ 
papers. 

He  claimed  that  newspapers 
over  the  country  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  increased  spending 
power  of  the  teens  and  the  need 
to  serve  them  with  cogent  com¬ 
munications.  Most  teens,  he  said, 
I  spend  their  money  quickly. 
(Brand  names  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  store  for  ap¬ 


pliances  such  as  radios,  televi¬ 
sion  sets,  phonographs,  etc.,  and 
the  store  more  important  than 
the  brand  for  food  and  clothing.) 

By  1970,  he  pointed  out,  half 
the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  under  25  years  of 
age  and  only  12  percent  of  the 
15-20  age  group  now  read  a 
newspaper  in  an  average  day. 

Dr.  Price  noted  a  trend  among 
teen  agers  to  accept  a  certain 
amount  of  censorship  of  media 
in  the  interest  of  good  com¬ 
munication  and  government 
control  of  advertising  to  insure 
high  standards.  Also,  a  tendency 
for  them  to  prescribe  greater 
control  by  parents  as  the  cure  for 
teen  ills. 

“If  withdrawal  attitudes  are 
sigrnificantly  widespread  among 
teens,”  he  went  on,  “there’s  no 
better  antidote  than  news.  Not 
only  news  that  brings  teens  to¬ 
gether  in  social  and  personal 
activities,  but  also  news  that 
brings  teens  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  by  exposing 
them  to  problems  and  helping 
them  to  the  means  of  solution. 
Suburban  teens  also  have  the 
problems  attendant  on  making 
life  fruitful  in  the  evolving  com¬ 
plexities  of  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity  structure.” 

Dr.  Price  scanned  issues  of 
51  newspapers  from  March, 
April  and  May,  1966,  to  find 
out  how  well  they  supplied  the 
needs  for  solving  the  problems 
outlined  above. 

Dr.  Price  found  that  22  pa¬ 
pers  had  some  features  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  at  teens.  But  12 
of  these  had  only  one  to  three 
examples  in  the  period  studied. 

He  listed  some  of  the  exam¬ 
ples: 

Group  photos  of  teenage  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  going 
to  the  state  capital  to  meet  of¬ 
ficials.  “Names  were  reported,” 
Dr.  Price  pointed  out,  “but 
wasn’t  it  an  occasion  for  inter¬ 
views  on  timely  topics?” 

Youth  Day  ceremonies  in 
which  student  representatives 
visited  municipal  officials,  de¬ 
bated  current  problems,  and 
voted  on  measures  (some  of  them 
mock  measures,  to  be  sure.  Dr. 
Price  added).  “Students  made 
decisions  in  the  light  of  pub¬ 
licity,”  he  pointed  out.  “There 
was  far  too  little  of  this.” 

Dr.  Price  said  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  teen  communication 
was  when  a  newspaper  faced  the 
issue  of  a  school  principal  who 
had  censored  two  school  news¬ 


paper  editorials,  one  dealing 
with  “granny”  dresses,  the  other 
urging  the  administration  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  student  as¬ 
semblies.  The  principal  also  had 
threatened  to  transfer  the  stu¬ 
dent  editor’s  adviser.  The  weekly 
made  it  the  occasion  of  a  full- 
length  article  on  the  necessity 
of  a  free  press  and  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  criticism  in  the  teaching 
process.  “Publisher  involvement 
like  this  is  important  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  faith  of  teens  in  the 
world  they  are  entering,”  Dr. 
Price  said. 

Sharp  Answers 

Another  paper  cited  by  Dr. 
Price  for  good  work  was  one 
which  carried  an  eight-column 
box  at  the  top  of  the  teen  page. 
“Teens  answer  important  ques¬ 
tions  and  some  of  the  answers 
are  sharp,”  Dr.  Price  said.  “They 
make  you  think.”  The  questions 
involved  such  topics  as  smoking, 
drinking,  computer-arranged 
dates,  and  classroom  cheating. 

Dr.  Price  commented  favora¬ 
bly  on  a  survey  of  a  local  school’s 
art  curriculum  but  he  asked 
how  much  interest  could  have 
been  stirred  by  relating  it  to 
controversy  and  trends  in  to¬ 
day’s  art  world. 

He  called  attention  to  a  re¬ 
port  of  two  students  who  entered 
science  papers  in  a  state  con¬ 
test.  “The  story  neglects  to  in¬ 
form  us  about  what  the  young 
scientists  discovered,”  Dr.  Price 
commented.  “No  opportunity 
should  be  missed  to  popularize 
scientific  information.” 

One  paper  drew  both  good  and 
bad  criticism.  Good  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  poignant  letter  from  a 
former  high  school  student  in 
which  he  describes  the  spiritual 
struggle  of  boys  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam.  Bad  for  a  couple  of  things. 
One,  publishing  a  regular  3- 
column  photo  of  “Teen  Per¬ 
sonalities.”  The  weekly  showed 
nice  pictures  but  gave  only  su¬ 
perficial  data  on  the  subject. 
(“What  an  opportunity  to  draw 
leaders  out  on  current  topics,” 
Dr.  Price  maintained.)  Two, 
the  paper  too  often  concealed 
news  in  “Teen  Topics”  features. 
“On  April  6,  it  reported  a  Brit¬ 
on’s  talk  at  a  Youth  for  Christ 
meeting,”  Dr.  Price  said,  “but 
made  no  attempt  to  say  how 
he  or  YFC  relates  to  war,  draft, 
civil  rights  or  other  youth  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Dr.  Price  commended  one 
weekly  for  a  theatre  advance 
story  “that  achieved  more  than 
routine  publicity.”  The  copy  ex¬ 
plained  duties,  costumes  and  fan 
dance  movements  of  the  geisha 
in  “Teahouse  of  The  August 
Moon”  and  were  illustrated  with 
three  pictures.  “The  layout  was 
informative  instead  of  being 
mere  advertising,”  Price  said. 


He  also  liked  the  coverage  of 
a  speech  in  one  weekly.  Called 
“Jefferson  High  School  Students 
Get  Straight  "ralk  on  Drinking,” 
it  was,  in  Dr.  Price’s  opinion, 
one  of  the  best  speech  reports 
in  the  survey  and  the  fullness 
of  it  contrasted  with  the  per¬ 
functory  announcements  in  other 
suburbans  that  speeches  had 
been  made. 

Dr.  Price  was  critical  of  hid¬ 
ing  good  features  .  under  a 
“colyumist’s”  fancy  label  head 
instead  of  the  feature  getting 
full  headline  display  with  art. 
“We  should  show  the  young 
writers  we  use  how  to  display 
instead  of  acceding  to  misguided 
aspirations  for  ‘colyums,’  ”  he 
claimed. 

He  suggested  weeklies  en¬ 
courage  more  letters  from  teen¬ 
agers. 

Ideas  for  Writers 

In  concluding  his  critique, 
these  were  some  of  the  areas  Dr. 
Price  suggested  weeklies  look  for 
content  with  teen  age  appeal : 

Chit-chat  by  a  teen  in  jet 
language;  draft  and  service  (lo¬ 
calized)  with  copy  from  youth 
in  the  service;  advice  (local  or 
.syndicated)  on  individual  and 
social  problems;  problems  (fac¬ 
tual  features  on  smoking,  dating, 
drinking,  cheating,  etc.) ; 

Police  matters,  administra¬ 
tion  of  curfews,  traffic,  etc.) ; 
automobiles  and  motorcyles ; 
beauty  and  cosmetics  (including 
men’s  cosmetics) ;  food  and  eat¬ 
ing  places  (chit-chat.  Even 
blurbs  are  read.  Ad  tie-in  is 
obvious) ; 

Health,  fitness,  body-building 
(personalized,  with  how-to-do-it 
angles) ;  amusements  (art, 
drama,  music,  combo  news  with 
some  background  learning  of¬ 
fered  rather  than  half-baked  re¬ 
views)  ;  jobs  (careers  and  voca¬ 
tions,  localized  and  personalized. 
Features  on  experiences  in  ca¬ 
reers)  ;  colleges  (where  to  go 
and  how  to  get  in.  Experiences 
of  college  students.  News  of 
testing  programs). 

Youth  abroad  (letters,  ex¬ 
periences,  features) ;  religion 
(youth  activity  and  controversy 
in  religion  as  well  as  in  local 
news) ;  civil  rights  (more  youth 
and  oldsters  are  making  news 
trying  to  solve  this  problem)  ; 
student  affairs  (publicity  on 
student  government  promotes 
mature  policy  making  and  deci¬ 
sions)  ; 

Politics,  civic  affairs  (public¬ 
ity  promotes  more  participation 
by  youth,  even  if  it’s  only  “boys’ 
state,”  etc.) ;  science  (teen’s 
experiments,  exhibits,  experi¬ 
ences  make  opportunity  to  teach 
lessons  in  science) ;  interviews 
(by  teens  with  visitors  and 
makers  of  news) ;  letters. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Frank  Lodge’s  Approach  to  Better  Pictures 


By  Rick  Friedman 


LODGE:  Animals  are  great  anytime. 
They  will  fit  the  weather  picture  or  the 
farm  page  equally  well  .  .  . 


.  .  ,  I  strive  for  emotional  appeal  in 
all  my  pictures.  To  me  it  is  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  in  news  pictures  .  .  . 


.  .  .  A  fire  picture  just  has  to  put 
across  the  mood  and  the  action. 


Frequently  in  this  space  we  report  a  top  news  photographer’s 
picture  philosophy  in  the  hopes  some  of  it  will  rub  off  on  others 
in  the  profession  dedicated  to  improving  both  themselves  and  the 
whole  field  of  news  photography. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  of  such  philosophies  from  Frank  Lodge, 
a  staffer  on  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and  Press: 

1.  A  photographer  has  to  have  strong  opinions  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong. 

2.  He  must  look  at  things  closely;  a  superfluous  approach  will 
show  through. 

3.  A  photographer  has  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  pre.sent  people 
and  things  with  a  new  slant,  to  animate  the  posed  picture,  to  get 
the  lights  away  from  the  camera  on  a  society  shot. 

4.  News  photography  is  a  moving  form  of  expression — the 
news  photographer  must  give  it  visual  interpretation. 

5.  The  most  single  inp  edient  for  a  news  photographer  is  a 
sincere  compassion  for  people. 

6.  A  news  photographer  has  to  care  what  makes  his  paper’s 
circulation  area  tick. 

7.  A  news  photographer,  no  matter  how  long  he’s  been  at  it, 
has  to  still  get  excitement  and  satisfaction  from  seeing  a  good 
picture  well  displayed. 

8.  A  news  photographer  has  to  get  the  most  out  of  every  picture 
situation,  using  props  and  imagery. 

Moving  on  to  the  single  pictui*e,  Frank  listed  these  essential  in¬ 
gredients:  simplicity,  lines  of  composition  that  force  sympathetic 
contact  between  the  reader  and  the  picture  itself;  an  element  in 
the  picture  that  attracts  attention. 

“A  good  picture,”  he  claims,  “satisfies  the  reader  when  it  com¬ 
mands  an  immediacy  of  decision.  A  good  picture  evokes  a  positive 
emotional  response  that  demands  an  ‘I  like’  or  ‘I  do  not  like’  an¬ 
swer.  A  picture  to  succeed  must  command  attention  and  the 
sloppy  effort  by  a  photographer  will  produce  a  picture  that  is 
utterly  lifeless.  What  a  waste  of  time  and  effort!” 

Frank  prefers  interpretive  news  assignments  and,  again,  has  a 
number  of  gfuidelines  he  follows  when  going  on  such  assignments. 

He  attempts  to  learn  about  his  subject  before  he  brings  out  the 
camera  and  sets  off  to  the  location.  “If  it  concerns  adults,”  he 
explains,  “I  try  to  draw  -up  a  shooting  script  while  talking  to  them. 
I  find  that  when  I  include- adults  in  the  overall  plan,  when  I  let 
them  know  what  to  expect,  I  can  make  them  a  part  of  the  action. 
In  doing  this,  there’s  a  sense  of  cooperation  between  us. 


“When  children  ai-e  involved,  I  try  to  get  to  the  assignment 
early  so  that  I  can  break  out  the  camera  equipment  and  let  them 
get  used  to  having  me  and  my  gear  around.  I  will  try  then  to 
make  a  game  of  the  shooting  and  attempt  to  finish  the  assignment 
within  their  attention  span.” 

Frank  encourages  outside  sources  to  give  him  ideas.  “Happen¬ 
ings  that  would  lend  themselves  to  a  picture  story  are  sometimes 
phoned  in  by  a  friend.  I  read  our  paper’s  ad  section  for  unusual 
events  and  scan  the  opposition  newspapers  for  the  same  reason. 
And,  if  everything  else  fails,  there  is  always  the  Yellow  Pages." 

When  time  permits,  Frank  tries  to  extend  the  normal  one-shot 
assigrnment  into  a  picture  story.  “Sometimes  I  end  up  with  a  num- 
l)er  of  good  pictures  w'here  only  one  was  expected,”  he  explains. 
“Sometimes  a  strip  of  the  same  subject  with  different  expressions. 
I  try  to  work  on  the  theory  that  four  single  columns  butted  to¬ 
gether  can  occasionally  tell  a  story  better  than  one  four-column 
photograph.” 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


LODGE:  Doing  society  pictures  can  be  interesting.  In  this  case  it 
was  an  auction  to  raise  funds.  I  put  a  light  in  each  corner  of  the 
room  and  shot  a  whole  picture  story  that  caught  the  excitement 
of  the  affair. 
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Same  camera, 
all  five  of  them 

The  new,  automatic  Mamiya  C33.  factor  indicator  and  a  host  of  other 
Only  the  lenses  are  different.  They're  features.  Price  is  $285  with 
interchangeable.  Any  of  them  can  be  80mm  f2.8  lens, 
used  on  the  same  camera.  Fact  is,  only  There  is  also  a  new  standard  C22 
Mamiya  makes  twin-lens  reflexes  without  some  of  the  automatic  C33 

with  interchangeable  lenses.  features,  but  with  all  of  the  fast* 

The  C33  is  the  latest  of  these  cameras,  handling  characteristics  which  have 
and  the  most  advanced.  Has  shutter-  made  Mamiya  reflexes  so  popular  with 

cocking  film  crank,  automatic  parallax  the  pros.  The  C22  with  80mm 
compensation,  automatic  exposure-  f2.8  lens  is  $219.50. 


Both  cameras  have 

for  using  220  roH  film 

as  120,  and  also  accept  sne«^|^H 

film/plate  adapter  back. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  many  other 
Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  accessories, 
or  write:  Mamiya  division  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  industries, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 


\ 


Frank  Lodge 


(Continued  from  page  5i) 


LODGE:  Nafional  notables  do  not  visit  the  hinterlands  every  day.  When  I  heard 
that  the  Vice  President  was  coming  to  town  I  tried  to  visualize  his  biggest  asset 
and  capture  the  same  on  film. 


Frank  sees  each  picture  story  he  does  as  having  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end  and  he  tries  to  shoot  it  that  way.  An  overall  shot 
to  set  the  scene.  A  medium  shot  to  bring  the  story  up  close.  An 
extreme  close-up  “to  get  the  smell  of  the  story  into  the  nostrils.” 
A  re-establishing  shot  to  sustain  interest.  And  an  ending  shot  “to 
close  the  gate.” 

The  key  picture  is  essential,  he  adds,  and  he  will  keep  shooting 
until  he  is  sure  he  has  a  strong  one.  “It  must  be  compelling,”  he 
says.  “It  must  stimulate  the  viewer.  It  must  be  able  to  stand  by 
itself  If  all  the  other  pictures  are  cut  away.  It  must  contain  the 
essential  ingredients  of  the  story.” 

To  Frank  Lodge,  news  photography  is  “a  way  of  life,  no  nine- 
to-five  job”  and  one  in  which  the  demands  are  many. 

He  got  into  the  fieid  while  in  the  British  Signal  Corps.  “I 
talked  my  way  into  a  job  as  a  combat  photographer  and  served 
with  Captain  Dirk  Bogarde,  the  movie  star.  “My  last  assignment 
was  a  tour  of  East  Africa  with  Princess  Elizabeth  in  1952  when 
she  heard  the  news  that  King  George  VI  had  died.” 

When  he  became  a  civilian  he  went  to  work  in  South  Africa  for 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  the  East  London  Dispatch  and  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Star.  In  1957,  Frank  came  to  the  United  States  and  landed 
with  International  News  Service’s  Chicago  bureau.  In  1958,  INS 
merged  with  United  Press  and  Frank  was  out  of  a  job. 

He  moved  from  there  to  the  Gary  (Ill.)  Post-Tribune,  then  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and  the  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 
a  national  Catholic  weekly.  In  January,  1964,  Frank  joined  the 
Sunday  (Courier  and  Press  (the  morning  Courier  and  evening 
Press  are  corporately  and  editorially  separate  but  operate  their 
business,  mechanical  and  circulation  functions  through  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  which  also  publishes  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Pre.ss,  The  latter’s  editorial  operation  is  separated 
from  the  two  dailies  and  has  a  circulation  of  107,083. 


Frank  won  the  “Indiana  Press  Photographer  of  the  Year”  title 
in  1965. 

Looking  back  over  his  career  to  date,  Frank  claims  editors, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  utilize  the  fullest  potential  of  pho¬ 
tography.  He  says  they  underestimate  the  sophistication  of  the 
reader  when  they  use  mediocre  pictures  and  mundane  words  to 
explain  in  the  captions  what  the  eye  already  sees  in  the  picture. 

“Editors,  again  generally  speaking,  fail  to  grasp  the  import  of 
much  pictorial  reporting,”  Frank  goes  on.  “They  force  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  edit  in  the  lab.  This  robs  the  paper  of  the  collective 
genius  of  the  editorial  team. 

“When  film  processing  has  been  done  correctly  and  carefully, 
the  printing  process  is  easier.  It  produces  better  pictures  and  per¬ 
haps  best  of  all  gets  the  photographer  outside. 

“Money  spent  on  good  lab  equipment  is  better  than  money  spent 
on  time.  A  photographer  is  best  employed  taking  pictures.  Good 
equipment  will  pay  for  itself  in  time  saved. 

“In  the  fight  for  survival,  a  newspaper  needs  the  management 
outlook  that  will  produce  a  new  look  in  format  and  content,  that 
will  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  the  business  of  ideas  and  com¬ 
munication. 

“Years  of  rigid  discipline  in  the  old  reliable  tried-and-true 
methods  of  make-up  are  hard  to  change.  And  change  costs  like 
the  dickens.  But  it’s  better  to  change  than  fold — it  could  be  my 
own  job  someday  going  down  the  drain. 

He  also  claims  too  many  photographers  are  followers  and  not 
leaders.  “The  ones  that  try  to  lead,”  he  says,  “are  often  frustrated 
as  less  and  less  personal  judgment  is  allowed  to  be  exercised. 
This  results  in  a  loss  of  initiative.” 

Frank  Lodge  sees  his  own  future  as  “working  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  supplements,”  he  claims.  “Why  should  Life  magazine 
have  it  all?  Shouldn’t  we  be  doing  something  similar?” 
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Supervisors 


can  keep  their 


hands  dry,  gain 


more  time  to 


supervise. 


Can  one  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Processor 
make  everyone  in  your  department  more  efficient? 


Yes. 

Film-processing 

people, 

obviously,  because 
one  of  these 
processors  delivers 
film  in  about  six 
minutes.  Dry,  ready  to 
print.  Starts  up  and 
shuts  down  fast, 
replenishes 
automatically. 


Yes. 

Photographers 

can  see  results 
in  minimum  time, 
never  have  to 
reshoot  because 
of  processing 
errors. 


Yes. 

Clerical  people 

aren’t  snowed  under 
during  peak  periods 
because  there’s  no  film¬ 
processing  bottleneck. 
Orders  go  through 
smoothly. 


Yes. 

Print-makers, 

because  these 
VERSAMAT  Processors 
develop  negatives 
with  repeatability, 
uniformity.  No  time 
wasted  makina  oood 


Yes.  Everyone,  because  morale  is  better  when  pressure  of  rush  periods  and 
crowded  quarters  is  relieved. There  are  5-inch  and  11-inch  KODAK  VERSAMAT 
Processors.  Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  is  prepared  to  sug¬ 
gest  which  one  is  best  for  you,  and  to  say  in  very  specific  terms  how  long  it  will 
take  to  pay  for  itself  in  your  operation.  There’s  no  obligation  for 
this  analysis.  Just  ask  your  TSR  to  tell  you  about  his  “Blue  Book.” 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SYNDICATES 


Religion  Pages  Get 
Their  Own  Cartoon 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Religion  news  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  will  be  provided  with 
weekly  cartoons  poking  mild 
fun  at  amusing  aspects  of 
church  life. 

The  cartoons  are  provided 
by  C-K  Special  Features 
(655  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 
80203),  of  which  Walter  H. 
Kranz  is  president. 

The  company  recently  cre¬ 
ated  a  feature  called  “Aggior- 
namentoons,”  which  deal  in  a 
light  vein  with  the  renewal  and 
updating  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  cartoons  were 
made  available  to  the  near¬ 
ly  130  Catholic  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  on  a 
.syndicated  basis  with  a  con¬ 


siderable  degree  of  success. 
Orders  came  from  all  over  the 
country,  including  Hawaii,  and 
two  from  Canada. 


New  Column 
On  Education 

The  field  of  education  is  to  be 
covered  in  a  weekly  column 
w’ritten  by  specialists. 

Educational  Information  As¬ 
sociates  (21207  S.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Torrance,  Calif.  90502)  is 
distributing  the  columns  for 
publication  in  both  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  should  cover  the 
field  of  location,  preferably  in 
depth,”  said  Marvin  Brehm, 
chief  editor.  “Without  a  full¬ 
time  specialist,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  little  more  than  report  on 
new  buildings,  graduations,  and 
so  on.  And  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  poor  business  to  in¬ 
crease  expenses  without  an  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue.  Even  when  a 
newspaper  is  willing,  it  is  still  a 
problem  to  find  competent 
teachers  who  are  able  to  write. 

“By  selling  the  same  column 
to  widely-separated  newspapers, 
we  believe  we  can  provide  good 
educational  copy  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  still  pay  good  writers 
enough  to  keep  them  interested 
in  supplying  copy.” 

It  was  explained  that  the 
material  will  vary  during  the 
year,  with  emphasis  on  helpful 
information  for  parents. 

*  «  « 


.411  Faiths 

At  the  present  time,  C-K 
Special  Features  is  in  the 
process  of  creating  a  series  of 
cartoons  of  a  more  general,  or 
ecumenical  nature,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  religion  editors  of 
secular  newspapers.  These  new 
cartoons  are  designed  and 
drawn  to  appeal  to  all  denomi¬ 
nations. 

“We  feel  that  there  is  a  def¬ 
inite  market  for  such  a  feature, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
secular  papers  have  instituted 
regular  religion  news  pages  or 
sections  or  supplements,”  said 
Mr.  Kranz. 

• 

Elected  to  Board 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Herman  E.  Moecker,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Utica  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Press,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Utica 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 


Art  Buchwald  Moves 
To  Washington  Post 

Art  Buchwald,  whose  “Capitol 
Punishment”  column  appears  in 
more  than  300  newspapers  in 
this  counry  and  abroad,  has 
changed  his  affiiliation  to  the 
Washington  Post.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
arine  Graham,  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company. 

For  the  past  17  years,  the 
New  York-bom  columnist  has 
been  associated  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  It  was  to 
the  editors  of  the  Tribune’s 
European  edition  that  Buchwald 
submitted  a  trial  column  in 
1949. 

Buchwald  wrote  his  column 
from  Paris  for  13  years  before 
moving  to  Washington  three 
years  ago. 

The  Buchwald  column  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate. 


Funny  Weekly  Family  Circus 
Column  Begins  Lea^g  in  p^ii 


Cryptic  comment,  sharpened 
to  a  needle  point,  and  woven  in 
a  pleasant  undulating  style 
ranging  from  deadpan  to  hilar¬ 
ity,  makes  up  a  new  weekly 
column. 

It  is  called  “Cracks  of  Don.” 
It  is  written  by  Don  Black  and 
it  is  to  be  syndicated  by  the 
Shoreline  Leader,  1102  Mound 
Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Don  Black  has  been  a  public 
relations  man  for  the  last  35 
years  with  a  large  printing  firm. 
He  has  been  writing  the  column 
for  more  than  a  year. 

“To  be  perfectly  frank,  as  an 
editor  I  naturally  am  skeptical, 
and  I  withheld  my  personal  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  more  than  a  year,” 
said  I.  W.  Muehleisen,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Shore¬ 
line  Leader,  a  weekly  that  in¬ 
tends  to  become  a  morning  daily. 
“Then,  after  I  couldn’t  help 
hearing  numerous  plaudits  of 
Don’s  column,  I  started  reading 
it  more  carefully.  He’s  got  it. 
He  writes  with  an  alacrity  and 
bounce  that  has  kept  our  read¬ 
ership  literally  chuckling  from 
week  to  week.” 


Family  Circus  cartoon  panel 
is  the  best  read  panel  or  comic 
strip  in  all  age  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  readership  sur¬ 
vey  among  1,100  adult  readers 
and  200  teen-age  readers  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

The  state-wide  survey  of 
adults  showed  Family  Circus 
with  77%  readership  among 
men  and  82%  among  women. 

The  teen-agers  (15-16-17  year 
olds)  were  measured  in  Des 
Moines  city  only  and  reported 
Family  Circus  readership  of 
91%  among  boys  and  89% 
among  girls. 

The  Better  Half  and  Off  The 
Record  panels  rank  second 
among  men  (62%),  followed  by 
Blondie  (60%)  and  Brother 
Juniper  (59%). 

Among  women.  The  Better 
Half  ranks  second  (73%),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Brother  Juniper 
(71%),  Off  The  Record  (69%) 
and  Blondie  (58%). 

Following  are  the  readership 
scores  reported  in  the  survey  of 
Register  readers: 


MALE 
By  Ages 


Total 

Adults 

18-24 

26-39 

40-59 

60-up 

Family  Circus 

77% 

83% 

00 

76% 

76% 

Better  Half 

62 

69 

63 

58 

65 

Off  the  Record 

62 

64 

64 

68 

67 

Blondie 

60 

61 

63 

60 

66 

Brother  Juniper 

S» 

65 

63 

67 

67 

Judge  Parker 

55 

60 

65 

69 

48 

Peanuts 

52 

74 

68 

48 

41 

Rex  Morgan 

52 

59 

52 

55 

46 

Peter  Scratch 

48 

60 

49 

47 

41 

Woody’s  World 

44 

64 

46 

40 

43 

Medicare 

43 

60 

47 

37 

47 

Steve  Canyon 

4.3 

53 

44 

45 

36 

Abbie  &  Slats 

42 

42 

44 

41 

40 

Pogo 

36 

46 

39 

31 

36 

Amy 

33 

40 

34 

29 

34 

Channel  Chuckles 

26 

29 

35 

24 

19 

Total 

Adults 

FEMALE 
By  Ages 

18-24 

25-39 

40-59 

60-up 

Family  Circus 

82% 

82% 

86% 

86% 

70% 

Better  Half 

73 

81 

79 

68 

66 

Brother  Juniper 

71 

80 

74 

67 

69 

Off  the  Record 

69 

80 

71 

67 

63 

Amy 

65 

66 

66 

62 

66 

Blondie 

58 

76 

61 

67 

44 

J udge  Parker 

67 

65 

64 

62 

50 

Medicare 

56 

71 

59 

67 

43 

Rex  Morgan 

63 

68 

63 

47 

48 

Peanuts 

52 

72 

65 

48 

41 

Channel  Chuckles 

39 

45 

48 

33 

35 

Peter  Scratch 

39 

49 

46 

37 

27 

Abbie  &  Slats 

36 

49 

40 

33 

28 

Steve  Canyon 

35 

63 

38 

33 

22 

Woody’s  World 

28 

44 

22 

27 

29 

Pogo 

26 

46 

28 

26 

16 

TEENAGERS 

Males 

15-17 

Females 

16-17 

.  89% 

.  78 

.  78 

.  70 

.  69 

.  66 

.  66 

.  66 

.  46 

.  46 

; .  42 

.  37 

.  36 

.  na 

.  31 

.  25 

Rex  Morgan  . 

.  81 

Pogo  . 

.  21 
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There  are  lots 
of  reasons  why 
only  one  book  publisher 
runs  its  own 
syndicate. 

This  Fall,  Doubleday 

has  at  least 

five  good  reasons: 


Pierre  Salinger 

shared  campaigns,  crises,  and  a  sense  of  humor  with 
JFK.  Now,  in  With  Kennedy,  he  shares  with  us  the 
private  and  public  moments  of  a  brief,  brilliant  time. 
This  sparkling,  controversial  memoir  —  the  first  by 
a  Presidential  Press  Secretary  —  reveals  what  it  was 
really  like  to  be  part  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Louis  Nizer 

follows  his  phenomenally  successful  #1  national 
bestseller,  My  Life  in  Court,  with  four  more  explo¬ 
sive,  precedent-shattering  cases,  including  the  libel 
trial  involving  John  Henry  Falk  and  the  Paul  Crump 
clemency  plea.  The  Jury  Returns  is  this  Fall’s 
top-of-the-list  bestseller! 

Amelia  Earhart 

Was  she  a  spy?  Was  she  captured  by  the  Japanese? 
Why  has  Washington  remained  silent?  After  six 
years  of  relentless  investigation,  Fred  Goerner  has 
the  answers.  He  tells  the  full,  startling  story  behind 
America’s  greatest  mystery  in  The  Search  For 
Amelia  Earhart. 


John  Bartlow  Martin 

JFK’s  ambassador  and  LBJ’s  personal  envoy  gives 
an  inside  account  of  our  least-understood  crisis  in 
foreign  affairs  in  Overtaken  By  Events.  It’s  a 
no-punches-pulled,  unstuffy  ambassador’s  report 
which  tells  the  Dominican  Republic  story  from  the 
fall  of  Trujillo  to  the  June  1966  elections. 

The  Con  Man 

in  all  his  guises  —  from  bogus  door-to-door  salesman 
to  the  giant  national  advertiser  who  cheats  on  TV 
—  is  exposed  in  a  new  book  by  Curt  Gentry  that  will 
hit  your  readers  like  a  bombshell.  And  so  will  its 
all-too-appropriate,  title  —  The  Vulnerable 
Americans. 

These  are  just  five  new  reasons  why  the  Doubleday 
Syndicate  is  unique  in  the  field.  We’ve  got  some 
more,  too,  available  for  serialization  right  now; 
Lucius  Beebe’s  The  Big  Spenders,  a  major  sum¬ 
mer  bestseller  from  coast-to-coast;  Norman  Vincent 
Peale’s  Sin,  Sex,  And  Self-Control,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  message  for  every  family;  Harry  Hamm’s  China: 
Empire  of  the  700  Million,  an  inside  report  from 
behind  the  bamboo  curtain;  and  Billy  Graham’s 
World  Aflame,  the  most  popular  religious  book 
of  the  decade.  For  information  write  or  call  collect: 
Dan  Levant,  212— T A  6-2000,  Doubleday  Syndicate, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York  10017. 

Doubleday  Syndicate 


SYNDICATES 


Mary’s  on  the  Job, 
Helping  the  Readers 


Chicago 

Dialing  222-3101  has  brought 
more  happiness  and  genuine  as¬ 
sistance  to  more  people  with 
problems  than  Mary  Merrj’field 
or  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  ever 
know. 

Marj'  is  the  conductor  of 
Party  Line  on  which  people 
often  desperate  for  someone  to 
listen  to  them  dial  her  number. 

Her  tape  recorded  voice  says: 

“Hello,  this  is  Mary  Merry- 
field.  Welcome  to  Party  Line. 
My  voice  is  tape  recorded  just 
as  yours  will  be  when  you  begin 
talking  after  the  tone  signal. 
Remember  to  speak  right  up 
and  don’t  forget  to  check  my 
column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  comments  from  our  Party 
Line  calls.  Now  what  do  you 
have  on  your  mind?” 

800  Calls  A  Week 

An  average  of  800  phone  calls 
a  week  are  recorded  automat¬ 
ically  and  a  team  of  trained 
transcribers  audits  the  calls  and 
types  them  on  long  rolls  of 
m^ti-carbon  paper  for  Mary  to 
read  and  file  for  her  column 
which  is  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Calls  come  from  teenagers 
who  find  it  dilRcult  to  discuss 
matters  with  their  parents, 
lonely  or  inarticulate  individuals 
who  lack  a  sympathetic  friend, 
troubled  married  couples  and 
people  in  crisis — all  dial  Mary 
Merryfield  on  Party  Line,  hear 
her  cheerful  and  encouraging 
greeting,  and  then  pour  out  their 
problems. 

People  who  are  reluctant  or 
unable  to  put  their  thoughts  on 
paper  find  Party  Line  an  outlet 
and  comfort.  Then  they  turn  to 
Mary’s  column  in  succeeding 
days  to  check  her  suggestions  or 
discover  how  some  other  person 
in  a  similar  situation  has  worked 
out  a  solution. 

Resembling  a  clinic  in  print, 
the  feature  is  considered  by 
Mary  to  be  a  “do-it-yourselfer” 
since  the  experience  and  con¬ 
tribution  of  others  provide  an¬ 
swers  more  realistic  and  ex¬ 
perienced  than  the  flip  or  pat 
formulas  common  to  many  ad¬ 
vice  columns  in  the  past,  in 
Mary’s  opinion. 

Intiniary  Achieved 

Consequently,  because  of  the 
Party  Line  technique  and  the 
participation  of  readers,  the  col¬ 
umn  achieves  an  intimacy  and 
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immediacy.  There  is  an  exchange 
of  viewpoints  and  a  personal 
tone  which  stimulates  a  thinking 
response  in  place  of  superficial 
solutions,  Mary  said. 

There’s  little  room  in  the  col¬ 
umn  for  lovelorn  girls  who  have 
quarreled  with  the  boy  friends, 
or  shallow  matters  concerned 
with  cosmetics  or  etiquette.  In¬ 
stead,  the  space  is  devoted  to 
issues  which  are  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  which  involve  people  more 
deeply,  which  truly  reflect  our 
changing  times,  which  anticipate 
the  shifting  pattern  or  morals, 
education  and  society. 

Here  is  some  of  Mary’s  philos¬ 
ophy: 

“Life  is  so  complex  in  these 
times  of  radical  change  that 
people  need  someone  to  con¬ 
stantly  interpret  emerging 
trends  and  focus  them  for  better 
understanding. 

Advice  As  Interpretive 

“Problems  today  are  based 
more  on  relationships  between 
groups  or  generations  than  on 
the  individual’s  inability  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  own  behavior. 
Therefore,  people  want  interpre¬ 
tive,  rather  than  direct  advice 
from  another  individual. 

“There’s  also  a  crying  need 
for  getting  people  to  organiza¬ 
tions  and  grroups  that  can  help 
solve  their  problems — social  se¬ 
curity,  medicare,  scholarships 
and  loans,  employment,  etc.” 

The  column  was  started  by 
featuring  a  different  subject 
each  time  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  of  subjects. 

Then  reader  participation 
grew — with  certain  subjects  get¬ 
ting  huge  responses.  Mary  found 
that  readers  love  to  discuss  and 
help  solve  other’s  problems,  so  a 
whole  series  of  letters  with 
problems  were  run  and  readers 
invited  to  comment. 

Run  Special  Columns 

There  are  so  many  reader 
comments  that  special  columns 
have  been  done  in  a  sort  of  “con¬ 
tinuing  story”  pattern. 

For  questions  requiring  re¬ 
ferral  to  some  special  source 
or  agency  Mary  now  has  a  Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  day  on  Fridays. 

Through  many  of  the  letters 
and  calls  runs  a  thread  of  lone¬ 
liness.  Questions  have  to  do  with 
getting  jobs,  marriage  or  family 
counseling,  help  for  an  alcoholic. 

Single  subject  columns  run 
every  day  except  Friday  and 
Tuesday.  Tuesdays  are  given 


CONDUCTOR  of  Party  Line.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  syndicated 
column,  Mary  Merryfield  spends 
a  lot  of  her  working  day  on  the 
phone. 


over  to  a  variety  of  problems 
and  comments  that  don’t  fit  into 
one-subject  columns. 

Mary  brings  to  her  assign¬ 
ment  an  eventful  career  as  writ¬ 
er  for  national  magazines,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  radio  and  tv  person¬ 
ality.  This  background  is  en¬ 
forced  by  frequent  tape  recorded 
“Talkbacks”  with  select  groups, 
a  probing  free  form  discussion 
which  takes  place  at  the  Merry¬ 
field  home,  on  campus,  during  a 
break  in  an  assembly  line  at 
some  plant,  or  even  on  skid  row 
where  coffee  with  the  wanderers 
brought  new  insight  to  this 
fringe  and  floating  world. 

Authentic  Analysis 

Such  Talkbacks  insure  a  down- 
to-earth  and  authentic  analysis 
of  the  trials  and  troubles  of  all 
manner  of  people. 

Mary,  a  bright-eyed,  energetic 
enthusiast  has  an  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  people.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  for  her  success. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  journalism 
school,  makes  annual  trips  to 
Europe,  learned  to  fly  a  plane 
in  five  hours  on  a  magazine  as¬ 
signment,  has  interviewed  scores 
of  celebrities  here  and  abroad. 
She  is  married  to  a  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  onetime 
staffer  for  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cleveland  —  Maurice 
Merryfield. 

• 

Doubles  Frequency 

Golden,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Transcript  has 
become  a  semi-weekly  after 
almost  100  years  of  existence  as 
a  weekly.  Publisher  Bill  King 
announced  that  the  paper  would 
be  printed  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  Its  centennial  will 
be  celebrated  in  December. 


yndicate  1 1 
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Cartoonist  Ed  Dodd,  creator 
of  “Mark  Trail,”  (Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate)  lives  and  works  at  “Lost 
Forest,”  a  130-acre  wildlife  pre¬ 
serve  12  miles  outside  Atlanta. 

“Mark  Trail,”  the  comic  strip 
outdoorsman,  on  Aug.  1  em¬ 
barked  on  a  series  of  travel  ex¬ 
periences  with  a  group  of  teen¬ 
agers  on  a  motor  caravan  tour 
of  the  Black  Hills,  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  Grand  Tetons,  Glacier 
Park,  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  other 
scenic  areas  and  frontier  towns 
of  Wild  West  days.  Purpose  of 
the  new  series  is  to  promote  the 
U  nited  States  as  a  travel  attrac-  * 
tion. 

Personal  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations  from  the  director 
of  the  Veterans  Administration 
went  to  Ray  Cromley,  author  of 
NEA’s  newspaper  series  and 
reader  service  book,  “What 
You’ve  Got  Coming  in  Benefits 
for  U.  S.  Veterans.”  Cromley’s 
17-part  illustrated  series  was 
offered  to  NEA’s  clients.  The 
96-page,  illustrated  book  is 
available  in  bulk  quantities  for 
over-the-counter  sale,  or  may  be 
ordered  through  NEA’s  reader 
service  bureau  in  New  York. 

*  *  « 

*In  Cold  Blood’  i 

Is  Serialized 

“In  Cold  Blood,”  Truman 
Capote’s  best-selling  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  murder  of  four 
members  of  the  Clutter  family  in 
Holcomb,  Kans.,  Nov.  15,  1959, 
has  been  condensed  into  18  chap¬ 
ters  for  newspaper  serialization, 
beginning  Aug.  21,  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

The  in-depth  report  covers  the 
murders  by  two  ex-convicts. 
Perry  Smith  and  Dick  Hickock, 
subsequently  executed.  Capote’s 
narrative  has  been  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Antlersoii  on  tv  * 

Washington 

Jack  Anderson,  Bell-McClure 
syndicated  columnist  whose  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  with  Drew 
Pearson,  helped  launch  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Ethics  Committee  hearings 
on  Sen  Thomas  Dodd,  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  WDCA  here  at  10:55 
P.M.,  Monday  through  Friday  to 
cover  the  day’s  top  news  and 
exclusive  behind-the-news  an* 
gles.  “He  will  reveal  develop¬ 
ments  not  covered  in  the  news¬ 
papers,”  the  station  announced. 
Anderson  came  to  Washington  I 
in  1947  after  serving  as  a  World 
War  II  correspondent  in  China. 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  ENDORSEMENTS 
OF  AMY  VANDERBILT'S  ETIQUETTE 
COLUMN  THE  READERS  SAY  IT  BEST! 

I  —  as  a  man  —  enjoy  your  sensible 
approach  to  etiquette.  It  has  helped 
me  in  business  as  well  as  at  home.— 
C.R.,  Merrick,  N.Y. 

I  am  a  teen-ager.  I  read  your  column 
every  day  and  enjoy  it.  You  have 
some  pretty  good  ideas.— P.Q.,  Mill- 
brae,  Calif. 


Your  approach  to  etiquette  is  so  sen¬ 
sible.  I  have  given  my  new  daughter- 
in-law  a  copy  of  your  book  and  I 
know  she,  too,  will  find  it  useful  and 
down  to  earth.— Mrs.  M.C.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

I  am  an  ardent  reader  of  your  very 
fine  column.— K.P.,  Chicago. 


I  always  read  your  column  because  you  cover  so  many 
interesting  sides  of  etiquette  —  not  just  which  fork  to 
use.-G.K.,  Reading,  Ohio. 

I  read  your  columns  in  the  News-Sentinel  and  clip  the 
ones  that  particularly  interest  me.  I  then  put  them  in 
the  appropriate  section  of  your  book.— Mrs.  Z.C.,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Your  column  is  most  helpful  and  practical  in  these  days 
when  the  traditional  must  sometimes  be  adapted  to  the 
practical  in  the  most  graceful  way  possible  under  the 
circumstances.— Mrs.  B.R.C.,  Walkertown,  N.  C. 


Your  column  is  most  helpful.  It  answers  many  things 
that  are  up-to-the-minute  problems.— Mrs.  J.L.,  San 
Francisco. 

I  enjoy  your  column  and  went  to  hear  you  when  you 
were  in  South  Bend.— Mrs.  C.D.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  excellent 
advice  to  travelers.  Your  answers  show  great  research 
and  firsthand  knowledge.— Mrs.  W.B.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Your  column  in  the  Long  Island  Press  is  most  helpful  as 
well  as  being  enjoyable.— T.T.,  Hewlitt,  N.Y. 


I 


PHONE,  WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COLUMNS  TODAY 


I  was  brought  up  by  parents  who  subscribed  to  your 
sensible  point  of  view.  We  always  understood  —  in  fact, 
I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  I  did  not  —  that  adults 
had  privileges  denied  to  children!— M.B.,  Philadelphia. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  wonderful,  informative  column 
and  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  I  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  at  home  about  gracious  living. 
— L.C.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


I  so  enjoy  your  column  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.— M.B.,  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif. 

Your  column  is  one  of  the  highlights 
of  our  newspaper.  It  informs  and 
adds  much  to  gracious  living  in  all 
walks  of  life.— M.R.B.,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

You  certainly  have  original  ideas  in 
your  column.  Keep  it  up.— I.K.W., 
San  Francisco. 

I  like  your  approach  to  teaching 
children  manners  —  and  what  is 
more  important,  my  children  like 
it,  tool- Mrs.  M.J.,  Los  Angeles. 


I  always  read  and  enjoy  your  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  as  you  do 
indeed  achieve  your  aim  of  high 
standards  of  etiquette  with  common 
sense.— A.A.S.,  Easton,  Md. 

I  Wrote  to  Columbia  University 
about  a  particular  form  of  business 
letter  and  they  referred  me  to  you 
Evidently  they  feel  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  highest  etiquette  authoritv'.— 
E.C.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  find  your  column  extremely  help¬ 
ful  to  me  with  three  children.— Mrs. 
M.H.,  Olney,  Ill. 


United  Feature  Syndicate^  Inc. 


220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


House  Organ  Notes 


Newspapers  issued  by  and  for 
employes  of  newspapers  fre¬ 
quently  contain  items  of  general 
interest.  For  example: 

WEDNESDAY  FOOD  ADS 

Food  advertising  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  on  Wednes¬ 
days  is  catching  on  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers,  according  to 
Hal  Canning,  National  manager. 
Both  national  and  local  food  ad¬ 
vertising  is  handled  through  the 
National  Department.  The  In¬ 
dependent  switched  its  Food 
Section  from  Thursday  to 
Wednesday  so  that  it  precedes 
the  Times'  Food  Section.  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  accepted  the 
change  readily.  About  95%  of 
these  accounts,  which  are  sold 
in  combination  with  the  Times, 
now  are  running  on  Wednesday. 
Stores  are  learning  the  adver¬ 
tising  power  of  the  Independent. 
Coupons  brought  in  on  Wednes¬ 
day  are  the  direct  result  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Independent.  .  . 
From  Times-O-Gram,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 


CRIME  EXPERT  RETIRES 

Harry  McCormick  of  the 
Dallas  News  retired  July  1  from 
what  all  w’ho  knew  and  worked 
with  him  recognized  to  be  one 
of  Texas’  most  colorful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  newspaper  careers.  His 
former  city  editor.  Jack  Krue¬ 
ger,  once  wrote  of  him:  “The 
nearest  thing  to  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  in  our  experience  is  Harry 
McCormick,  the  extraordinary 
man  who  is  our  crime  expert .  .  . 
He  looks  upon  sleep  as  a  bad 
habit,  and  has  abolished  it  from 
his  life.  He  has  never  been 
trapped,  like  a  fly  in  a  bottle, 
w'ithin  the  confines  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  5-day,  40-hour  week  ...  We 
don’t  know  of  a  more  famous 
police  reporter  in  the  state. 
From  the  time  many  years  ago 
he  let  Desperado  Raymond 
Hamilton  ‘kidnap’  him  in  order 
that  he  could  get  an  exclusive 
interview  with  this  killer,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  has  been  playing  cops 
and  robbers  with  great  skill.” — 
From  Sparks,  Dallas,  Texas. 


SI  MMER  SALES  GROW 

Despite  the  usual  vacation 
turnover,  the  Glendale  News- 
Press  circulation  continues  well 
in  excess  of  25,000 — up  10% 
over  last  summer  .  .  .  The  new 
Dodger  baseball  edition  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  fine  reception,  says  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  John  H.  Eich- 
hom  .  .  .  Display  advertising 
ended  the  month  of  June  with  a 


gain  of  1,288  inches  over  June 
of  last  year.  A  month-end  clear¬ 
ance  spread,  carried  for  the  first 
time,  netted  266  extra  inches, 
with  17  merchants  participating. 
It  will  now  be  a  monthly  pro¬ 
motion. — From  Among  Our¬ 
selves,  Glendale,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

CAFETERIA  SERVICE 

It  is  true  that  prices  have 
been  raissed  in  the  lunch  room  on 
most,  if  not  all,  items.  But  the 
nominal  prices  that  remain  in 
effect  make  any  desertion  of  the 
cafeteria  on  these  grounds  illogi¬ 
cal  to  say  the  least  ...  It  is  our 
experience  that  the  foods — sta¬ 
ples  and  desserts — prepared  by 
Marge  Erbrecht  cannot  be  beat 
— ev'en  tied — at  the  price.  You 
might  get  a  table  cloth,  linen 
napkin,  fresh  talk  and  a  cock¬ 
tail  at  Alex’s,  but  the  food — 
item  for  item — will  not  be  as 
good  and  the  check  won’t  either. 
— From  At  the  Post,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

*  *  * 

PAY  INCREASE 

More  than  400  Sun-Telegram 
and  Inland  Printing  employes 
will  find  a  3.1%  raise  in  their 
pay  reflected  in  their  checks  this 
week.  The  increase  will  push  the 
total  payroll  for  the  two  Sun 
Company  enterprises  over  the 
$3  million  mark.  Expense  to  the 
company  of  the  boost  is  more 
than  $90,000  annually,  with  im¬ 
provements  in  so-called  “fringe” 
benefits  at  the  same  time  result¬ 
ing  in  a  new  high  in  costs  to  the 
company  of  approximately  80 
cents  per  hour  for  the  average 
employe.  In  addition,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  114  hours  in  the  work¬ 
week  for  nearly  all  employes 
went  into  effect  with  the  pay 
raise. 

Said  James  K.  Guthrie,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  “We  are  grateful  to  em¬ 
ployes  whose  efforts  to  hold 
down  waste  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  company  to  make 
as  extensive  an  improvement  in 
our  wages  and  conditions  pro¬ 
gram  as  we  did.  After  all,  it  is 
no  secret  that,  because  of  some 
economic  distress  in  certain 
areas  of  San  Bernardino,  the 
circulation  of  the  Sun-Telegram 
is  down  and  our  advertising 
linage  is  substantially  behind 
last  year’s.  Our  profit  picture, 
thanks  to  our  ability  to  hold  the 
line  on  operational  costs  other 
than  wages,  is  not  quite  as  bad 
as  the  loss  of  so  much  business 
would  normally  make  it.” — 
From  Sun-Teller,  San  Berna- 
dino,  Calif. 


AN  OLD  RIDDLE — Which  comes 
first — the  omelet  or  the  column — 
is  answered  deftly  by  Bill  Saarl  of 
Chicago's  American  business  sec¬ 
tion.  He  mixed  up  a  dish  of  eggs 
while  doing  a  piece  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board.  His  column,  he  remarked, 
is  a  mixture  of  a  lot  of  things. 

San  Diego  Tribune 
Adds  Six  To  Staff 

San  Diego 

The  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  has  added  six  staff  members, 
including  five  to  the  copy  desk. 

The  desk  additions  are  Rich¬ 
ard  Brumley,  from  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Chronicle;  Walter 
Miller,  from  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
advertising  firm ;  Frank  Sal¬ 
dana,  from  the  Norfolk,  Va. 
Redevelopment  and  Housing 
Agency;  Jay  Workman,  from 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic, 
and  Rex  Salmon,  from  the  San 
Dieguito  (Calif.)  Citizen. 

The  other  new  staff  member 
is  Leland  Dye,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  from  the  Sa7i 
Jose  Mercury. 

Leaving  the  Tribune  editorial 
page  staff  is  Jack  Tucker,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  as  soci¬ 
ety  columnist,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

m 

Guthrie  Appointed 
VaiPs  Assistant 

Cleveland 

Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  named 
the  assistant  to  Thomas  Vail, 
publisher  and  editor. 

John  P.  Leacacos,  veteran 
Washington  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  paper,  will  be¬ 
come  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau. 

Guthrie,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
has  been  with  the  Plain  Dealer 
since  1948.  He  worked  on  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  papers  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  He  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1954. 


City  Editor  Named 
For  New  Paper 

Chattanooga 

The  appointment  of  three  su¬ 
pervisory  personnel  in  the  news 
department  of  the  Chattanooga 
Post  was  announced  this  week 
by  Ray  Howe,  managing  editor 
of  the  afternoon  paper  to  be 
published  by  the  Chattanooga 
Times  starting  starting  Aug 
29. 

Grady  Gallant,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Times,  was 
named  city  editor. 

George  Short,  a  copy  reader 
on  the  Times,  was  named  news 
editor  and  head  of  copy  desk. 

Peg  Gifford,  women’s  feature 
w’riter  for  the  Times,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

Gallant,  an  Alabaman,  has 
been  a  newspaperman  since 
1948.  He  is  the  author  of  two 
books  about  his  experiences  in 
the  Marine  Corps  titled  “On 
Valor’s  Side”  and  “The  Friendly 
Dead,”  both  published  by  Dou¬ 
bleday. 

Short,  a  newspaperman  for 
33  of  his  49  years,  was  head  of 
the  copy  desk  of  the  defunct 
Atlanta  Times  before  returning 
to  the  Chattanooga  Times  a  year 
ago.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had 
been  in  the  sports  department  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  for  23 
years. 

Mrs.  Gifford,  a  graduate  of 
Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
worked  for  Life  magazine  in 
New  York  City  and  as  a  copy 
writer  for  the  J.  L.  Hudson  (io. 
in  Detroit.  She  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Times  since  Octo¬ 
ber  1965.  Prior  to  that  she  wrote 
a  food  column  for  six  years. 

• 

Former  Cuban  Envoy 
El  Tieinpo  Publisher 

Delfin  H.  Pupo,  former  Cuban 
ambassador  and  businessman, 
has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Spanish-language  daily  El 
Tiempo  in  New  York  City.  The 
position  of  publisher  had  never 
been  filled  since  the  founding  of 
El  Tiempo  as  a  weekly  three 
years  ago.  El  Tiempo  converted 
to  daily  operations  last  Oct.  15. 

Pupo,  who  established  the  Pan 
American  Newsreel  in  New 
York,  w'as  born  in  Banes,  in 
eastern  Cuba.  He  was  amba.ssa- 
dor  of  Cuba  in  Canada  and  am- 
bassador-at-large  for  two  gov¬ 
ernments,  prior  to  the  Fidel 
Castro  administration. 

El  Tiempo  now  employs  five 
former  ambassadors  from  Latin 
American  countries,  three  for¬ 
mer  Latin  American  presidents, 
and  four  former  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters  on  its  staff  and  board. 
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Reporter  Appointed 
For  Staff  Relations 

John  D.  Pomfret,  a  labor  news 
reporter  in  the  Washin^on  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  join  the  paper’s  industrial 
relations  staff  Sept.  1  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director. 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  general 
director  of  personnel  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  said  Pomfret  will 
work  with  John  Mortimer,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  director,  and 
James  S.  Wolf,  also  an  assistant 
to  the  director. 

Before  joining  the  Times  in 
1962,  Pomfret  spent  13  years 
with  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  For 
most  of  that  time  he  specialized 
in  labor-management  and  eco¬ 
nomic  news,  first  as  a  reporter 
and  then  as  an  editorial  writer. 

In  1959,  Pomfret  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Chapter  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Research  Association,  a 
nonpartisan  organization  of  la¬ 
bor,  management  and  academic 
people.  In  1960-61,  he  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  economics  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations. 

He  is  a  1949  graduate  of 
Princeton;  married  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  two  children. 

• 

Dr.  Acosta-Solfs  Wins 
lAPA  Science  Award 

Dr.  Misael  Acosta-Solis,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  El  Comercio  of 
Quito  and  El  Telegrafo  of 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  will  receive 
the  1966  John  R.  Reitemeyer 
Award  for  excellence  in  science 
writing.  The  Inter  American 
Press  Association  Technical 
Center  sponsors  the  award. 

Honorable  mentions  will  go  to 
Andrejus  Korolkovas  and  Marco 
Antonio  Filippi  of  O  Estado  de 
S.  Paulo  in  Brazil  and  Emilio 
0.  Forrer  of  El  Diario  de  Hoy, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  In 
addition,  O  Estado  will  receive  a 
special  award  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  work  of  its  science  news 
department. 

Dr.  Acosta-SoHs,  director  of 
the  Ecuadorian  Institute  of 
Natural  Sciences,  will  be  invited 
by  the  lAPA  Technical  Center 
to  attend  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Lima  in  October  to 
receive  the  Award. 


Breen  at  KTVU 

San  Francisco 
Thomas  A.  Breen  has  been 
named  news  manager  of  KTVU, 
San  Francisco-Oakland.  He 
spent  seven  years  at  KCRA-TV, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  first  as  pro¬ 
gram  director  and  later  as  man¬ 
ager  for  news  and  public  affairs. 
For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
been  station  manager  at  WKBS, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

editor  8c  publisher 
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SUPERVISORS  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chambersburg  (Pa.) 
Public  Opinion  have  taken  charge  since  the  death  recently  of 
Joseph  A.  Crist,  longtime  managing  editor.  Around  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Frank  N.  Young,  who  is  checking  a  page  layout,  are:  Gerald  N. 
Hess,  news  editor;  Gary  L.  Willhide,  sports  editor,  and  Robert  V. 
Cox,  city  editor. 


Bailey  Named  to  Work 
On  Library  Fund  Appeal 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Arnold  C.  Bailey,  a  reporter 
and  a  news  editor  for  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.I.)  Times,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard 
Library  program  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  here. 

Bailey  will  assist  with  public 
relations  and  information  serv¬ 
ices  operations  in  support  of 
Clark’s  efforts  to  build  a  $5.4 
million  library  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modem  rocketry. 

• 

CBS  Assigns  Benti 
To  Network  Program 

Joseph  Benti  has  been  named 
a  CBS  News  correspondent  and 
will  anchor  the  CBS  morning 
News  program  beginning  in 
early  September. 

Benti  comes  to  CBS  News 
from  KNXT,  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  was  political  editor.  A 
native  of  New  York  City,  he 
received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Indiana  State  College,  and  an 
M.  A.  degree  in  journalism  from 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

CATV  Engineer 

Philadelphia 

Malcolm  M.  Ferguson  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  and 
chief  engineer  of  Philadelphia 
Community  Antenna  Television 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bulletin  Company.  He  formerly 
worked  for  Philco  Corp.,  Jerrold 
Electronics  and  Television  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  PCATV  holds 
12  franchises  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  and  is  an  applicant  in  50 
other  municipalities. 
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2  Newsmen  Join 
Oregon’s  J-Faculty 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Two  new  assistant  professors 
have  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism, 
Dean  John  Hulteng  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Dean  Frank  Rea,  former  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Oregon  newspaper¬ 
man,  resigned  from  a  similar 
post  at  University  of  Montana 
to  join  the  UO  faculty.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
News  for  three  years  and  served 
as  business  writer  and  county 
editor  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  before  taking  up  teach¬ 
ing. 

Roy  Kenneth  Halvorson,  who 
is  completing  doctoral  work  at 
University  of  Illinois  this  sum¬ 
mer,  will  join  the  UO  faculty 
Sept.  15.  He  has  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  copy  editor  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard. 

• 

Outdoors  Column 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Edward  A.  Keenan,  dean  of 
Vermont’s  outdoor  writers,  has 
started  writing  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Burlington  Free 
Press.  He  was  president  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers’  Association  of 
America  in  1961-62. 

• 

Ray  McCauley  Retires 

Raymond  F.  McCauley,  for  29 
years  general  counsel  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  has  retired. 
Harvey  L.  Lipton,  a  member  of 
the  Hearst  legal  staff  since  1951, 
will  succeed  McCauley,  who  will 
remain  as  a  consultant. 


Brad  Morison  Retires; 
Inskip  Succeeds  Him 

Minneapolis 

The  retirement  of  Bradley  L. 
Morison,  for  18  years  associate 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une’s  editorial/opinion  pages, 
was  announced  by  Robert  W. 
Smith,  editorial  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Morison  was  succeeded  by 
Leonard  Inskip  of  the  Tribune’s 
editorial-opinion  pages  staff. 

A  native  of  Minneapolis — his 
great  uncle,  Dorilus  Morrison, 
was  a  founder  of  the  Tribune — 
Morison  has  been  associated 
with  the  Tribune  for  all  but 
five  of  the  past  46  years. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Stanford  University,  he 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1920  and 
worked  as  sports  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  Sunday  editor,  drama 
and  motion  picture  critic,  and 
chief  editorial  writer. 

In  1943,  Morison  became 
chief  editorial  w’riter  of  the 
Minneapolis  Times,  then  in 
1948  returned  to  the  Tribune 
as  associate  editorial  editor. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Inskip  was  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
in  1951  and  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Williston  (N.D.)  Herald 
before  joining  the  Tribune’s 
news  staff  as  a  reporter  in  1953. 
In  1963  he  became  a  member 
of  the  editorial/opinion  pages 
staff. 

• 

Ron  Smith  Appointed 
Executive  Sports  Editor 

Philadelphia 

The  appointment  of  Ron 
Smith  as  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was 
announced  by  Managing  Editor 
John  S.  Gillen.  Fred  J.  Byrod 
remains  as  sports  editor. 

Smith,  an  Inquirer  sports 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
past  four  years,  joined  the  staff 
after  serving  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Journal  in 
1960  and  1961. 

He  started  his  sportswriting 
career  with  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News  following  his 
graduation  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  1954. 


RIT  Aide  Named 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

David  A.  Engdahl  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  School  of  Photography  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  He  will  assist  William  S. 
Shoemaker  who  was  recently 
named  director  of  the  school. 
Engdahl,  a  1949  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Photography,  has  been 
counselor  for  the  Evening  Col¬ 
lege  photography  program  for 
a  number  of  years. 
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Pat:  ‘I  Never  Saw 
So  Many  Reporters’ 

By  George  Fowler 


Washington 

“I’ve  never  seen  so  many 
newspapermen  in  all  my  life,” 
Waukeg'an  boy  Pat  Nugent  w'as 
heard  to  say  shortly  before 
leaving  the  White  House  for  a 
honeymoon  in  the  Bahamas  with 
his  bride,  the  former  Luci  Baines 
Johnson.  Young  Nugent’s  amaze^ 
ment  was  not  surprising  to  even 
veteran  observers. 

For  although  the  pool  cover¬ 
age  of  the  religious  and  social 
aspects  of  the  wedding  was 
limited  to  20  new’^smen,  some  300 
others  swarmed  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  festivities.  Sixty  of  these 
w'ere  foreign  correspondents. 
Some  200  photographers  were 
also  present. 

All  aspects  of  the  wedding 
w'ere  covered  in  White  House 
releases.  A  typo  caused  a  few 
raucous  snorts  among  the  news¬ 
men.  It  described  the  instruc¬ 
tions  the  bridesmaids  had  been 
given  on  how  to  sit  in  their  cars 
on  the  way  to  the  church,  so  as 
not  to  wrinkle  their  gowms.  The 
release  said  the  girls  were 
taught  “how  to  sin  in  the  cars 
going  to  the  shrine.”  “I  never 
saw  a  release  pulled  back  so 
fast,”  said  one  reporter. 

The  pool  reporters  in  the 
church  were  Karl  Bauman  and 
Francis  Lewine,  Associated 
Press;  Merriman  Smith  and 
Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International;  Marie  Smith  and 
Dorothy  McCardle,  Washington 
Post;  Isabelle  Shelton,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Wauhillau  Lahay, 
Scripps-Howard  (Washington 
Daily  News) ;  Bonnie  Angelo  of 
Time,  Sheilah  Nelson  of  Cath¬ 
olic  News  Service,  Betty  Beale 
of  ABC,  Mary  McLaughlin  and 
Scottie  Lanahan  of  (3BS,  Ray 
Sherer  of  NBC,  Sid  Davis  of 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting; 
Bill  Costello  of  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting,  and  John  W.  Heffernan, 
Reuters,  for  the  foreign  press. 

Joseph  Hopkins  of  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  and 
Margaret  Mayer  of  the  Austin 
(Texas)  American^Statesman, 
representing  the  home  towns  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  were 
the  pool  spotters  outside  the 
church. 

In  the  church  Norma  Milligan 
of  Newsweek  was  stationed  be¬ 
hind  the  foliage  near  the  altar 
in  the  sanctuary  to  hear  and  see 
the  couple  take  their  vows. 

Under  rules  laid  down  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  press 
secretary  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
the  one  who  handled  press  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  wedding — 


she  hired  six  special  assistants 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
wedding  date — the  pool  reporters 
had  access  to  the  White  House 
reception  at  two  stages.  They 
w'ere  allowed  to  view  the  newly- 
w'eds  and  their  families  during 
the  first  10  minutes  in  which 
they  greeted  their  guests,  in  the 
Blue  Room  and  again  in  the 
East  Room  during  the  cake  cut¬ 
ting  ritual. 

Mrs.  Carpenter’s  office  re¬ 
ceived  some  unusual  requests  for 
coverage.  One  woman  reporter 
asked  permission  to  have  a  direct 
telephone  installed  in  a  pew  at 
the  National  Shrine  in  order  to 
dictate  her  story  as  they  were 
taking  place.  A  tv  network 
wanted  to  have  a  blimp  over  the 
scene  to  get  an  overhead  view 
of  the  wedding  party’s  arrival 
and  departure.  A  news  photog¬ 
rapher  wanted  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  Shrine  tower  to  get 
panoramic  shots. 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  a  Fair- 
child  newspaper  which  had  its 
credentials  for  the  wedding 
lifted  because  it  published  a 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s  wed¬ 
ding  attire  and  one  (somewhat 
inaccurate)  of  the  bridesmaid’s 
gown,  ran  a  two-page  spread  of 
17  photographs  in  its  Aug.  8 
issue.  In  commenting  on  Luci’s 
gown,  WWD  noted  that  “some¬ 
thing  looked  strange  about  that 
short  over-powering  veil  and 
that  tacked-on  back  panel.”  The 
intimation  was  that  the  gown 
had  been  altered  after  WWD 
published  a  sketch  of  it  in  its 
July  27  issue. 

*  *  * 

Same  Day  Service 
On  Nuptial  Photos 

Washington 

Most  newlyweds  wait  three  or 
four  months  for  their  wedding 
pictures  .  .  .  not  Luci  and  Pat 
Nugent. 

At  12:42  p.m.  Aug.  6,  when 
she  said  “I  do,”  pictures  of  her 
and  her  family’s  departure  from 
the  White  House  at  11:30  a.m. 
were  being  engraved  for  the 
final  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  Star  publishes  three  edi¬ 
tions  Saturday.  This  meant  con¬ 
stant  updating  of  pictures  and 
stories. 

For  our  first  edition  photo 
deadline — 8:30  a.m. — we  used 
photo  by  staffer  Ray  Lustig  of 
Pat  and  Luci  during  Friday 
afternoon’s  rehearsal  at  the 
Shrine. 

The  second  edition — 10:25 


a.m. — was  updated  with  specta¬ 
tor  shots  at  the  White  House. 

The  final  Saturday  edition  has 
a  deadline  of  12:10  p.m.  and 
Luci  and  the  First  Family  left 
the  White  House  at  11:30  a.m. 
for  the  20-minute  trip  to  the 
church.  Randolph  Routt  photo¬ 
graphed  the  departure  in  black 
and  white,  the  messenger  car¬ 
ried  this  to  a  motorcycle  courier 
at  the  East  Gate  who  hurried  to 
the  Star  office  3  miles  away. 
Luci  and  President  Johnson  ran 
Page  1. 

"The  White  House  press  office 
released  the  official  bridal  por¬ 
trait  at  11:30  a.m.  Saturday. 
Use  of  this  in  color  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Women’s  Section  on 
Sunday  was  the  only  local  pub¬ 
lication. 

At  11:50  a.m.  Luci  and  her 
father  arrived  at  the  Shrine, 
paused  on  the  steps  for  photo¬ 
graphs  and  then  went  into  the 
church. 

At  12:20  p.m.  w’e  •were  proc¬ 
essing  the  color  shots  of  their 
arrival. 

At  the  Washington  Post, 
Graphics  Editor  Dick  Darcey 
closed  Special  Section  pages  for 
Sunday  editions  every  30  min¬ 
utes. 

At  1:30  p.m.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Nugent,  followed  by  the 
entire  wedding  party,  walked 
down  the  steps  for  their  return 
to  the  White  House. 

Made  Sunday  Edition 

Francis  Routt,  of  the  Star, 
who  was  on  the  photo  stand  in 
front  of  the  Shrine,  photo¬ 
graphed  the  entire  party  in 
color,  handed  the  film  to  a  cour¬ 
ier  and  by  2:10  p.m.  we  were 
processing  it.  By  3:30  p.m.  the 
engravers  had  completed  the  full 
page  portrait  and  were  ready 
for  the  Page  1  transparency.  We 
ran  this  4  columns  and  made 
the  first  Sunday  edition  by  15 
minutes. 

Vic  Casimento,  shooting  35mm 
negative  color,  came  up  with  one 
of  the  finest  shots  of  the  day  for 
the  front  page  of  the  Post’s 
Special  Section. 

Joe  Hieberger,  color  specialist 
at  the  Post,  hit  the  C-print  on 
the  first  exposure  and  7'^  min¬ 
utes  later  had  the  print.  An 
8:15  p.m.  deadline,  coupled  with 
a  full  page  engraving  in  color, 
forced  Darcy  to  use  a  black  and 
white  on  the  first  edition  and 
switch  to  color  on  later  press 
runs. 

Participating  groups  sent  pic¬ 
ture  editors  to  the  pool  room  of 
National  Geographic  at  3  p.m. 
to  select  black  and  white  prints 
and  color  dupes  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 
The  first  prints  were  available 
at  6:20  p.m.  Two  were  run  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Star 


which  had  a  picture  deadline  of 
7:10  p.m. 

By  11  p.m.  the  Post  presses 
were  running  with  three  full- 
color  pictures,  including  one  of 
the  cake-cutting,  and  about  400,- 
000  copies  were  printeil.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  Post’s  Sunday  run  of 
nearly  600,000  was  a  sell-out. 

At  day’s  end,  photographers 
talked  about  the  shot  that  was 
missed:  Pat  Nugent,  swinging 
a  pair  of  black  shoes  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  sports  shirt,  walking 
across  Pennsylvania  Avenue  into 
Blair  House,  accompanied  by  his 
father. 


LBJ 
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Conversations  were  inter-  ■ 
rupted  for  a  few  minutes  when 
the  President  received  a  phone 
call  from  his  daughter,  Luci, 
who  was  honeymooning  in  the 
Bahamas. 

The  President’s  call  for  the 
conference  reportedly  grew  out 
of  a  conversation  he  had  had 
with  a  publisher,  during  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  what  was  going  on 
around  the  country  in  regard 
to  his  policies.  There  was  no 
indication,  after  the  meeting, 
which  lasted  nearly  four  hours, 
whether  Mr.  Johnson  intended 
to  invite  other  publishers  to 
chat  with  him. 

The  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  a  continuing  * 
schedule  of  meetings  with 
newspaper  publishers  in  state 
groups. 

• 

New  Science  Prize 

Washington 

The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science- 
Westinghouse  Science  Writing 
Awards  for  1966  will  include  a 
new'  prize  of  $1,000  for  science 
wrriting  in  newspapers  of  less 
than  100,000  daily  circulation. 

The  two  other  awards  are  $1,000 
for  writing  in  newspapers  with 
daily  circulation  of  more  than 
100,000  and  $1,000  for  writing 
in  magazines  of  general  circula¬ 
tion. 

• 

Only  on  Saturday 

PIE3IRE,  S.  Dak. 

The  Oahe  Reporter,  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning  tabloid,  has  begun 
publication  here.  It  has  women’s 
and  sports  sections,  comics  and 
a  full  editorial  page  as  well  as 
general  news.  E.  L.  (Stub) 
Thompson  is  president  of 
Thompson  Publications  Inc. 
which  also  publishes  the  Pierre 
Weekly  Reminder,  a  free-distri- 
bution  publication,  and  the 
Onida  Watchman,  a  weekly  at 
Onida. 
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,  Wedding 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Kuchel,  of  California.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  Dirksens,  who 
were  taking  an  easier  way  out 
than  the  long  trial  of  steps.  The 
Senator  offered  us  a  ride,  but 
we  told  him  we  had  a  car.  We 
expected  another  scramble  after 
a  hike  dowm  the  hill. 

But,  no  sooner  had  I  declined 
the  ride  than  a  big  black  sedan 
stopped  at  our  side.  Suddenly, 

I  recognized  the  bright  cerise 
dress  in  the  rear  seat.  Sarah 
had  staged  a  coup  for  our 
vehicle  to  crash  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  timing  was  just 
right. 

•  Viewing  in  Comfort 

As  we  settled  in  comfort,  I 
noted  U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  his  artist  wife 
still  waiting  on  the  curbside  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  On  the  way 
down  the  hill,  I  saw  NBC’s 

Nancy  Dickerson,  who  had  just 
finished  perfuming  the  air  with 
her  verbal  bouquets  for  the 
Johnsons.  Society  Columnist 
Betty  Beale,  who  usually  keeps 
her  nose  well  above  her  copy 
pencil,  also  was  departing  on 
foot,  her  high  heels  braced 

against  the  not  too  gentle  slope. 

Back  at  the  White  House,  at 
another  gate,  we  were  stopped 
again.  Even  though  I  had  been 
9  quite  ambulatory  all  day,  I 

*  heard  my  “operations”  brought 

into  the  appeals  to  the  guards. 
A  policeman  confronted  me,  in 
the  back  seat,  “Are  you  that 
lady  that  can’t  walk?”  Before  I 
could  demonstrate  my  prowess 
or  pain,  our  car  was  suddenly 
cleared  for  the  South  Portico. 

Although  unintentional,  an¬ 
other  policeman  near  the  White 
House  favored  us  with  a  ring¬ 
side  seat  for  the  outdoor  activ¬ 
ity.  Our  car  was  halted  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  picture-taking 
session  for  the  bridal  party.  We 
watched  it  all  from  this  vantage 
point.  At  the  left,  we  could  see 
the  press  and  cameras  penned  by 
ropes  under  a  blazing  sun.  Near- 

*  by,  the  movement  of  guests  was 
visible  under  the  pink  tent.  All 
of  this  lasted  at  least  10  or  15 
minutes.  We  could  not  have 
asked  to  see  more. 

What  are  some  other  conclu¬ 
sions  after  all  this  close-up  and 
investigation? 

Bill  for  Taxpayers 

Vera,  who  has  been  counting 
up  the  costs,  declared,  “The 
wedding,  billed  as  a  private  fam¬ 
ily  affair,  got  the  same  news 
I  management  as  VietNam  and 

^  inflation.  Actually  the  taxpayer 

is  footing  the  bill  for  the  public 
relations,  U.S.  Navy  filming  in- 
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side  the  church,  hundreds  of 
extra  police  and  Secret  Service, 
not  to  mention  the  White  House 
limousines  used  to  transport  hair 
stylist  Jean  Louis,  five  aides, 
and  all  of  his  equipment  back 
and  forth  from  salon  to  White 
House  to  Shrine.” 

And,  she  adds,  “On  the  wed¬ 
ding  day,  at  least  60  pages  of 
single-spaced  releases  came  off 
the  mimeograph  machines,  one 
containing  the  staggering  dis¬ 
closure  that  bridesmaid  Sharon 
Chapman  was  the  first  under 
the  hair  drier  at  7 :30  a.m.  in 
the  White  House  family  quar¬ 
ters.” 

Even  so,  the  total  effect  of 
the  whole  affair  adds  up  in  favor 
of  the  Johnsons.  The  wedding 
spectacle  apparently  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  public. 
The  bridal  couple  was  appealing, 
the  most  photographed  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  generally  enjoyed  a 
good  press. 

Nugent’s  brother  in  VietNam, 
the  best  man  by  proxy,  may  help 
placate  the  critics  tense  and 
touched  by  the  war.  The  unin¬ 
vited  may  cause  future  political 
trouble.  And  the  taxpayers  may 
be  grumpy  the  more  they  learn 
about  the  wedding  costs.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  involved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  nobody  can 
say  exactly  how  much.  The 
Secret  Service  are  on  the  honey¬ 
moon  at  government  expense, 
and  they  will  live  at  Austin  near 
the  couple. 

“Texas  is  big  rich,  but  they 
never  saw  anything  like  this 
before,”  Sarah  said.  “Nothing 
compares  with  the  splendor  of 
life  in  the  White  House,  and  no 
detail  or  cost  was  spared  for  this 
great  event.” 

Our  own  coverage  with  all 
the  trappings  was  an  effort  to 
cope  with  the  scope,  to  open 
doors  and  get  where  we  would 
not  otherwise.  “I  never  did  it  this 
way  before,  but  I  liked  it,” 
Sarah  told  me.  “Let’s  spoil  our¬ 
selves  and  do  it  this  way  again. 
You  are  just  as  big  as  you  act 
in  this  town.” 
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World  Press  Award 
Nominations  Open 

The  World  Press  Achievement 
Award,  open  to  newspapers 
abroad,  will  be  offered  again  in 
1967,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  announced  this  week. 

First  presented  in  1965,  the 
award  seeks  to  recognize  the 
essential  role  a  newspaper  plays 
in  the  development  of  a  free 
society.  Newspapers  which  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  award  are 
newspapers  “whose  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  enterprise,  courage, 
independence  and  integrity  have 
contributed  materially  to  the 
social,  economic,  cultural  and 
political  advancement  of  the 
citizens  of  their  countries.” 

Any  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation,  except  those  published 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  is  eligible  for  consideration. 
Nominations  with  supporting 
documentation  must  be  received 
at  ANPA  Foundation  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City  by  Dec. 
• 

ROP  Color  Gains 

A  26  percent  gain  in  national 
and  local  ROP  color  linage  was 
registered  by  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  the  first  six 
months  of  1966.  Also  showing  a 
gain  was  the  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tion.  Southwestern  Bell  has 
scheduled  one  ad  per  month  for 
next  year  and  National  Photo 
Service  is  asking  for  firm  dates 
through  1967. 

• 

Guild  Decertified 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

An  NLRB  representation 
election  here  July  21  among 
advertising  employes  of  the 
U  tica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
the  Utica  Daily  Press,  both  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  resulted  in  a 
19-to-12  vote  in  favor  of  the 
company.  This  decertifies  the 
Newspaper  Guild  as  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

• 

Turns  to  Color  tv 

Doubleknit  dresses  are  the 
subject  of  a  three-week  color 
television  spot  commercial  cam¬ 
paign  that  begins  Aug.  14  in  30 
leading  retail  apparel  markets. 
The  commercial  prepared  by 
AC&R  Advertising  for  the  Wool 
Bureau  are  being  sponsored  by 
12  manufacturers. 

• 

O’Neill  at  Look 

Michael  J.  O’Neill,  previously 
a  vicepresident  and  director  of 
corporate  relations  at  Young  & 
Rubicam,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  Look 
Magazine.  Several  years  ago  he 
was  Special  Events  Director  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


J-Education 
Liaison  Unit 
Continued 

Reappointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  strengthen  the  coopera¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and 
journalism  schools  Was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism. 

ANPA  President  J.  Howard 
Wood,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  AEJ  President 
DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  director  of 
the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Communications,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  they  hailed 
the  first  year  of  the  joint  under¬ 
taking  by  parallel  committees. 

“Interesting  new  methods  of 
meeting  the  challenges  which 
face  newspapers  and  journal¬ 
ists  of  America  are  being  ex¬ 
plored  in  a  series  of  meetings 
of  newspaper  publishers  and 
journalism  school  directors,” 
they  said.  “These  explorations 
offer  new  ideas  for  newspapers 
and  journalism  education  in 
working  together  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  benefit.” 

Chairman  of  the  committee 
will  be  Edwin  P.  Young,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.L)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin.  Associate  Chairman  will 
be  John  L.  Hulteng,  University 
of  Oregon  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Other  members  named  by 
ANPA  follow: 

Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal; 

Donald  J.  Chipman,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel; 

William  W.  Knight,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal; 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 

Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent; 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News; 

Henry  P.  Slane,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Stcur. 

Other  members  named  by 
AEJ  follow: 

Wayne  A.  Danielson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina; 

William  E.  Hall,  Ohio  State 
University; 

Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  Long  Island 
University; 

Ralph  0.  Nafziger,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin; 

Theodore  Peterson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois; 

DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience' 

^ _ 1-  .1 _ — - 


ANNUL  NCEMENTS 

yetfspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX  ; 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ' 
IK>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  ! 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  I 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaiier  Service  Company.  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ISetrspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  itapers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  9I7I2 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldf?., 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-33.77. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Ilaily  Newsi)aper8  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  j 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES.  | 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  workinp;  ex- 
|)erience  in  fast-Krowing  Zone  3  daily  | 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover  ' 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va.  23507  Dial  (703) 
627-7097  or  643-7816. 


The  DIAL  ARency,  1503  Nazareth.  Kal-  i 
amazoo.  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  349-7422  : 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspat>er  Broker"  I 


ANNOLNCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newsi>a|)er — it's  the  |>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


I  Newspapers  For  Sale 

,  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  offset 
weekly.  Rood  Rrowth  factor,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  wanted  location,  near  colleRes, 

;  attractive  earninRS.  $17,000  down,  $63,- 
'  000  total.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
!  heim,  Calif.  92806. 

I - 

I  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 

129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 

:  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
I  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
I  PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


SOLID  OLD  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  in 
a  colorful.  RrowinR  field.  Grossing  $37,- 
'  000  and  profitable.  Terms.  Write  fully. 
I  DIAL,  1.503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
I  49001. 


j  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  No  shop. 

Grossetl  $18M,  1st  year;  $26M.  2nd 
I  year;  will  top  $32M  3rd  year.  2,300  ac- 
'  tual  paid-up  subscribers.  Will  consider 
j  $15,000  with  half  down,  balance  on  1st 
I  mortgage,  6%.  Has  unlimited  potential 
I  with  youthful  vigor.  Box  2312,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  EXCLUSIVE  offset 
weekly,  fast  growth,  good  volume, 
healthful  climate,  near  recreation  and 
colleges,  $25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 


GROUP  of  3  WEEKLIES  in  Western 
Penna.  Complete  plant  and  job  shop. 
Other  interests  require  quick  sale.  Box 
2468,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 


LOLTISIANA  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive 
weekly.  Letterpress.  Big  industrial 
growth.  Price  $48,000.  25%  down. 

Owner  retiring.  Jim  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Sales,  6.329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo., 


641.33. 

. . . . . I . ''''Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinaniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinm^ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

Order  Blank  i 


1  Name - 

g  .Address - 

1  City - 

g  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - 

B  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
1  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

g  Mail  to:  § 

I  EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 

piiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiini^^  . . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NORTHWEST  OFFSET  community 
newspai>er,  exclusive  in  field,  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  good  optiortunity  for  top  ad 
man.  Hurry  for  this!  Only  $5,000 
down,  you  name  reasonable  terms  on 
bal.  J.  A.  Snyder,  22.34  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY :  Better- 
than-average  profits.  Complete  plant. 
Dominates  area.  Diversifietl  industry. 
Stable  economy.  Price  $75,000.  29% 

down.  Data  to  financially  <iualifie<l. 
Robert  K.  Hancock,  P.  O.  Bo.\  367, 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  92672. 

"Weekly  Paper!" 

"Once  In  A  Lifetime”  opening  in 
rapidly  expanding  Vermont  town. 
Available  until  Sept.  1  only!  Estab. 
jver  75  years.  Successful.  Unique  op- 
liortunity  for  expansion.  Beautiful 
irea.  "Live”  rather  than  “exist.” 
$110,000.  $50,<MIO  rash.  Phone  today. 

STROUT  REALTY,  Green  Mountain 
Place,  Middlebury,  Vt.  (802)  388-2100. 

Nt-wspapers  Wanted 

I  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross 
I  up.  (Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 

I  Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

j  EXPERIENCED  offset  publisher,  39. 

I  seeks  small  daily  or  larf^e  weekly  with 
near-term  daily  potential  f^rossinf? 

I  $250M  up.  Chart  Area  9.  Will  i>er- 
sonally  assume  manaf?ement  after  sub* 
stantial  down  payment.  Replies  confi* 
dential.  Fred  Stannard.  1336  La  Gran¬ 
ada  Dr.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360. 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

PRINTING  PLANT  NETS  SSO.OCO. 
Portland,  Ore.,  offset-letterpress,  estab. 
1891,  well-equip|)ed.  10-yr.  av.  annual 
profits  $50,116,  aver,  ^ross  $178,250. 
Owner  elderly  so  priced  low  at  $160,000. 
25%  dn.  10  yrs.  bal.  Dean  Sellers,  625 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona,  85201. 

Business  Opportunities 

owisTYouR^wiTius^ 

DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME  + 

Only  extremely  sales-minded,  talented 
individuals  or  progressive  business  men 
should  read  this  ad.  We  offer  a  franchise 
in  a  county  to  publish  an  extraordinary 
tabloid  size  newspaper.  The  advertising 
market  available  is  the  hottest  in  the 
country  today.  Franchise  entails  super¬ 
vision,  management,  features,  layout, 
printing,  etc.  Other  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  procurement  assistance  will  also 
I  be  supplied.  The  cost  of  the  franchises 
are  determined  on  a  county  basis  in 
^  accordance  with  the  formula  for  the 
market  which  is  available.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000  down,  balance  financed 
over  a  short  period  of  years.  Other 
matters  incident  to  the  franchise  will 
be  discusse<l  upon  interview  with  the 
principals.  Reply  to  Box  2444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEViSPAPEK  SEKVK'.ES 

Enpraring  Service 


NEWSPAPER  SEKVH.ES 

Features  Wanted 

FREE-LANCERS.  NOTE! 
Articles  of  interest  to  young  readers 
13  to  25  wanted.  .5-10  cents  per  word 
For  details  write  Box  2386,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Fillers 

BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Han.lTEm^ 
They  come  header!  and  save  time.  P.  0 
Box  5151,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  94101! 


Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Li^i^T^ 
page  press;  has  time  oiien  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspa|>ers.  Nor- 
man  Adair,  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545 
Orange,  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000.  ‘ 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 

MOVINfr-REPAIRING-TRUCKING 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

MART 

Composing  Room 

FOTosirri^ 

One  serial  No.  453,  self  quadder,  W.S. 
Just.,  30  &  42  pica  film  &  paper  ca¬ 
pacity,  correction  devises  and  dies,  7 
fonts  of  script  type.  7  lenses.  Like 
new  condition,  22  mo.  old. 

One  serial  no.  68.  L.S.  plus  W.S.  Just., 
30  &  42  pica  film  and  paper  capacity, 
corrective  devises  and  dies,  8  commer¬ 
cial  fonts,  13  lenses.  Good  condition. 

Will  sell  as  package  or  separate. 
Elmcraft  Inc.,  7201  S.  Cicero  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Ill.  Call  (AC  312)  767-3500. 

MODEL  5  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype. 
TTS  Keyboard  &  Perforator.  $17,500 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950. 

MODEL  5  LINOTYPE  #11411, 

4- 1  . $  7.50. 

#20  K  CHALLENGE  proof  press 
.  $  975. 

5- 8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver,  as 

lew  . ; . $1,795. 

NEW  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR.  oriRinal 

crate  . $2,495. 

PERFECTION  TYPE.  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minnearxrlis  55408 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes-  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


JAY  KASHUK  ASSOCIATES 


I  924  LINCOLN  RD.,  MIAMI  BEACH.  FLA.  | 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Say  able  with  erdarl 
4-tiinei  .  80c  per  lint,  per  inuc 

3- tlRiti  .  90c  per  line,  per  iisui 

2- tiines  . $1.00  per  line,  per  kiue 

1- time  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  istui 

Add  50c  far  box  service 

Air-mail  lervice  on  bex  numbers  else 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- time$  . $1.25  per  line,  per  isiuc 

3- time$  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tnooday,  4:30  PM 

Count  Bve  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con- 
Pdence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
BSO  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  H.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxa  2-70S0 
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equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Conipitsing  Rttotn 

PHOTON  cold  type  installation 
replaces  Intertype  composing  room 

FOR  SALE: 

Vandercook  05  press  #15065 
Hamilton  steel  type  and  ftnlley  cabinets 
K  Elrod  No.  533-E.  molds 
Reid  Intertype  racks 
Intertype  split  90  ch.  mass. 

Hammonil  Ben  Franklin  saws 
Intertype  Matrices — 

Century  12.  14,  18.  24  pt. 

Rusired  Black  with  Italic  14,  18.  24  pt. 
VoRue  Condensed  Light  &  Bold  8,  10, 
12  pt. 

DeLuxe  Condensed  Light  &  Bold  #1, 
#2,  #3.  #4,  6  pt. 

Cairo  Light  and  Bold  6,  8,  10,  12.  14 
pt. 

Century  Light  and  Bold  4  pt. 

Vogue  Oblique  Light  &  Bold  6.  8,  10, 
12  pt. 

Gothic  DeLuxe  Light  &  Bold  #1,  #2, 
#3.  #4.  12  pt. 

Gothic  #29  Light  &  Bold  12  pt.  in 
#1.  #2,  #3,  #4 
Gothic  Condensed  18  pt. 

Palisade  18-24  pf. 

Cairo  18,  24  pt. 

Vogue  18.  24  pt. 

Vogue  Condense<l  18,  24  pt. 

DeLuxe  #1  &  2  18  pt. 

Century  Italic  18.  24  pt. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago. 


Composing  Room 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE  with  Auto¬ 
setter.  Monotyiw  type  caster.  Vander¬ 
cook  #23  proof  press.  Get  details  from 
Director  of  Purchases,  Courier  Journal- 
Times,  Louisville,  Kentucky  402U2. 

Engraving  Equipment 

DEEP-ETCH  ENGRAVER,  gowl-as-new 
condition.  Automatic  engraving  to  .040 
full  page  or  two  tab  pages,  18  minutes 
for  linecuts,  2  minutes  half  tones.  Both 
at  same  time.  Refrigeration  unit.  Al¬ 
lows  pasteup  advantages  without  offset 
press  costs.  $3,000.  The  Cape  Codder. 
Orleans.  Mass.  02653. 


foremost  newspapers  use 

i. m. DURALUMIN  Newspaper  Base 

color  coded— ANPAk/RI  tested 

j. m.HANsystem  Engineered  Dispatch  Room 

custom  fitted  to  exact  needs 
(.m.HARTCO  Power  Rotary  Plate  Shaver 
simplifies  hot  metal  paste  up 

i. m.LUMINITE  Stereotype  Chases 

precision  ground  uniformly  accurate 

j. m.MECHANICAL  COPY  BOY  Conveyors 

copy,  proofs,  flatcasts,  pasteups 
i.m.SPACEMAKER  Newspaper  Turtles 
ruggedly  built,  reasonably  priced 

JACK  MOORE 

Newspaper  Production  Outfitter 

RI/200  Country  Club  Dr. 

Medina.  Ohio  44256 


MUST  SELL  OUR  FAIRCHILD  Scan- 
A-Graver.  We  have  gone  offset  and  it 
is  taking  up  space.  8  x  10.  65  screen. 
Top  condition.  Now  asking  $1300;  down 
from  $2000.  Call  collect  207-44.3-5549. 
Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath  Daily  Times, 
Bath,  Maine. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
All  the  equipment  reriuired  to  procluce 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys¬ 
tem. 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controller! 
automatic  irlaten  cut-off ;  tab  control 
stop  and  lister. 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine. 

1— Class  6481  Graphotype  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost;  $17,751.45. 

This  e<iuipment  has  lieen  in  use  only 
18  months.  For  further  information, 
write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Lerlger- 
Star.  P.  O.  Box  449.  Norfolk,  Va. 
Attention ;  Purchasing  Director 

ONE  14"— 10  Z  SEYBOLD  CUTTER 
with  side  tables.  One  Morlel  K  Elrod. 
One  Ludlow  Machine.  W.  G.  Morgan 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Rd.. 
N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

DU  PONT  CRONAPRESS  #1  aarifier 
— Serial  #319  Excellent  condition  .  .  . 
$600.00.  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Crystal  Lake, 
Illinois  60014. 


2  LUDLOWS,  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w  mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Mohls 

VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 

VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 

VANDERCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press  ‘ 

HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES,  Models  .5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elisabeth  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


LINOFILM  COMPOSER  -Serial  #206 
Excellent  condition  including  all  sup¬ 
plies,  manuals  anti  accessories  .  .  . 
$2,0(10.00.  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Crystal 
Lake,  Illinois  60014. 


1  COMET  LINOTYPE 
One  (1)  fully-e<iuipiie<l  Comet.  Two 
magazines,  4-molds,  electric  pot,  metal 
fe«ler,  mold  cooling  blower.  V-belt 
drive,  high  st)ee<l  TTS  operating  unit, 
Shafftsall  mat  detector,  TTS  mats. 
THE  KETY  WEST  CITIZEN 
KEY  WEST.  FLORIDA  33040 
_ PHONE  (.305)  296-5621 

MODEL  .30  #51678  WITH  HYDRA- 
quaduer.  Mohr  saw,  four  mains  and  two 
auxiliary  wide.  Six  fonts,  four  molds. 
All  com|x)nent8  available  for  use  as 
mixer.  Indeiiendent.  Gallup,  New  Mex« 
ICO  87301. 

PHOTON  MODEL  200-B  Serial  #347. 
Complete  system  including  film  and 
paper  magazines ;  Pi  mat  projector;  2 
Matrix  Discs  .  .  .  $40,000.00.  Black  Dot. 
4nc..  Crystal  Lake.  Illinois  60014. 


8-PAGE  MODEL  “A"  DUPLEX  main¬ 
tained  by  Goss— chases,  rollers,  ink 
Dump  and  direct  piiie  to  fountains :  can 
be  moved  in  one  piece;  see  under 
(lower;  $1,250  17  x  22  Co|>y  Cat  plate- 
maker  and  supiilies,  $300 ;  Nolan  600- 
Ib.  remelt  furnace  5  years  old.  gas  pot, 
$300.  Tri-County  Press,  Polo,  Ill., 
51061.  Ph.  6-0092. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  beat  quality 
(lerforator  taries  in  USA.  $.81  (ler  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
74  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44.308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  16  PG.  ROTARY  PRESS. 
Straightline  ilouble  deck  web  press 
with  color  deck.  Semi-cylindrical.  211/4 
inch  cutoff.  Includes  Cole  quarterfolder, 
mat  scorcher,  (date  shaver,  tail  cutter, 
3  ton  gas  stereo  furnace  with  water- 
cooled  casting  box.  Located  on  main 
floor,  easy  access.  (Complete  outfit  to  be 
aacrificerl  for  quick  delivery.  Write, 
wire  or  call  Post  Publishing  Company. 
5617  Corvallis  Avenue  North,  Minne- 
aixilis,  Minnesota  66429,  Phone  612- 
537-8484. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 2234' 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder-  Balloon  Former  -C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives  Locatexl  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.OX  7-4590 

ATF  BIG  CHIEF,  23x29,  excellent  con- 
lition;  usexl  only  5  years.  Craftsman 
Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  903.  Burlington, 
Iowa  52601.  Ph.  (.319)  753-0611. 
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Presses  &  Machinery  j 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956)1 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP—  | 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions—  | 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun-  : 
tains. 

COMPLETE  STEaiEO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pumi) — HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router.  j 

NEW  CONDITION— about  one  year's  I 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  j 


HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

23-9/16"  cutoff  80  pages 

2  Color  Cylinder  Humps 
4  Arch  style  Units,  reversed 
2  Regular  Units  w  Angle  Bars 
Double  Folder  w  Conveyor 
6  Reels,  tensions,  pasters 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

120  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Stripi>ers — 8  Caiwo  Color  Fountains — 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 
2  Pneumatic  Pumps  -2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-H. 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-iiage,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equiiiment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  mo<lel,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-|>age,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaiter  Equiiiment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%"— 3  Color  Humps— 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder- -Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters— AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ATP  Web  Offset,  perfecting  .36"  press, 
2  unit,  8  i>age,  >/4  and  %  folder,  water 
levelers.  ink  agitators.  Will  sacrifice. 
F.O.B.  or  deliver  and  install.  Oiierating 
now.  Reporter.  P.  O.  Box  190.  Albert¬ 
ville,  Ala  .3.59.50,  Phone  878-1311. 


SPOT  OF  COLOR  ATTACHMENT 
(Landman)  for  Goss  or  Duplex  press. 
Used  for  only  one  job  before  going  o(f- 
set.  $1,000.  'The  Cai)e  Coilder,  Orleans, 
Mass.  026.53. 


2  HOB  RBEUS  TENSIONS  .VND  P.tSTERS 
Columnar  mounte<l  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news- 
|m|)er  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6.000  r>er  hour.  Complete 
for  $1,000.  Daily  Leader-Times.  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.  16201. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8  UNIT  HOE  Super-speeo  (iress,  2 
folders  now  running  up  to  35,000  per 
hour,  23  9/16  cut  off,  12  years  old, 
complete  electric  drive  system.  Avail¬ 
able  early  1967.  Contact,  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lorain.  Ohio  44052. 


ICanteil  to  Buy, 

INTBRTYPE>-C  1  or  C  2.  goo<l  condi¬ 
tion,  late  model  electric  rx>t.  with  TTS 
with  or  without  multifaced  (lerforator. 
City  Wide  Ptg.  Co.,  25-15  Bridge  Plaza 
No.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  11101. 


NEWSPAPER  PRE.SSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


I  ASSISTANT  TO 
CONTROLLER 

To  manage  accounting  section  of  con¬ 
troller’s  staff  in  general  office  of  major 
newspaper  group. 

SUPERVISE  8  to  10  people,  direct  all 
I  final  accounting,  coordinate  manage¬ 
ment  reimrt  preparation,  maintain  liai¬ 
son  with  division  management  and  other 
staff  departments,  assume  resi>onsibility 
for  continuing  innovation  of  computer¬ 
ized  management  information  system, 
handle  special  staff  assignments,  and 
assist  controller  with  departmental 
administration, 
i 

A  rare  career  opportunity.  Desire  en¬ 
ergetic  and  creative  MBA  or  CPA  with 
general  management  viewpoint,  mature 
judgement,  real  ability  with  people, 
I  and  3  to  10  years’  business  experience. 

Submit  complete  resumd  and  require¬ 
ments  to  T.  N.  Billings,  Controller. 
0>pley  Newspapers,  Box  1630,  La  Jolla. 
Calif..  92037. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  challenging 
position  with  an  expanding  newspai>er 
in  an  area  that  combines  dynamic 
growth  with  near-ideal  living  condi- 
I  tions,  you  will  want  to  answer  this 
j  advertisement  of  a  medium-sized  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  3.  Address  Box 
2330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER— EDITOR 
Big,  Midwest  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly-job  department.  State's  largest 
weekly.  Full  experience.  Tell  all ;  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary-bonus.  Box  2130,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  OF 
GROUP  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
Are  you  young,  bright,  hard  working, 
ambitious?  Do  you  have  exi>erience  and 
confidence  to  assist  management  of  ex¬ 
cellent  growing  group  of  dailies?  Need 
capacity  to  understand  (1)  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  (2)  circulation  development, 
(3)  advertising  sales,  and  (4)  produc¬ 
tion  methods.  Good  salary  with  assured 
future.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  2402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MANAGER  for  expanding 
flaily  in  Northern  California  with  own¬ 
ership  interest  available  on  proving 
worth.  Must  have  experience  and  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  2442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  young  news- 
pai>erman  who  has  what  it  takes  to  be¬ 
come  General  Manager  of  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  group  of  suburban  weeklies.  Zone 
2.  He  has  editorial  and  advertising 
background  and  working  knowledge  of 
getting  a  newspai)er  out.  We  offer  an 
unusual  opportunity  with  a  long  es- 
tai'l'sheil  but  expanding  group.  Box 
1  2439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


AMBITIOUS  NEWSPAPERMAN  or 
man/ wife  team  wanted  to  manage  my 
cold-type  Great  Lakes  weekly.  Desire 
and  ability  more  important  than  exi>eri- 
ence.  $12,000  to  the  right  couple  plus 
chance  to  buy  in  imme<liately  if  you 
have  capital.  Will  consider  recent  grad¬ 
uates  or  retirees.  Box  2455,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Ebtperi- 
enced  man  to  take  over  department 
and  build  circulation.  Large  weekly 
group  in  Area  5.  Excellent  salary  and 
future  for  capable  administrator  and 
leader.  Write  Arne  Nielsen.  Press  Pub¬ 
lications,  112  So.  York  St.,  Elmhurst, 
III.,  6012$.  (AC  312)  TE  4-0900. 


aRCULATION  SUPERVISORS  neerled 
for  major  market  newspaper  in  Zone  4. 
Excellent  chance  for  advancement. 
Must  be  over  25  years  old  with  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation,  strong  in  super¬ 
vision  and  public  relations.  Starting 
salary  $7,280  plus  expenses,  with  in¬ 
crease  to  $8,060  or  over  within  a  year. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$7,280  PLUS  BONUS 
Daily  in  Zone  8,  growing  at  over  7% 
a  year,  needs  manager  with  home  de¬ 
livery  background.  Must  know  ABC. 
Box  2425,  &litor  &  I^blisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM  for  39,000  circulation  6-day  daily 
in  Area  1.  Solid  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  to  build  a  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  2334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN— A  vi¬ 
brant,  aggressive  metropolitan  morning 
daily  in  the  Midwest  has  openings  for 
an  inexperienced  and  an  ex|>erienced 
display  advertising  salesman  who  en¬ 
joys  the  challenge  of  spirited  selling  in 
a  competitive  market.  The  men  we  are 
seeking  must  have  had  college  training 
in  the  field  or  the  equivalent  knowle<lge 
acquired  through  experience.  We  want 
the  inexperienced  man  to  be  amenable 
to  a  training  period  of  3  to  6  months. 
Both  the  inexperienced  man  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  man  can  ext>ect  salaries  su- 
Ijerior  in  the  industry.  There  are  proven 
opportunities  for  advancement  and 
recognition.  Vacation  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  are  unexcelled.  Box  2377,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  lively,  aggressive 
small  daily.  Excellent  optrartunity  for 
experienced  ad  man  with  strong  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Reply  fully,  in  confidence, 
to  Box  2298.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  progressive  southern  newspaper  in 
20-40,000  class.  The  man  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  might  be  No.  1  with  a  smaller 
newspaiier  or  in  a  subordinate  position 
on  a  larger  daily.  Must  be  aggressive, 
possess  excellent  leadership  qualities 
and  have  a  proven  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  whatever  be  has  under¬ 
taken.  Outstanding  opportunities.  Must 
be  capable  of  moving  up  to  advertising 
director  at  a  moment's  notice.  Send 
complete  resume  Box  2328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I -MAN  SALES  TEAM 

C!  ssified  Dept.  Manager 


Moving  classified  manager  into  display, 
have  real  opportunity  for  a  builder- 
DEVELOPER  who  can  sell  on  a  sound 
basis  and  grow  with  a  presently  under¬ 
developed  want  ad  department. 


SEEKING  ASSISTANT  Retail  Advertis- 
I  ing  Manager  of  35-M  daily.  Area  5,  to 
I  handle  advertising  office  in  second  city 
of  a  metro  county.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  high  level  contacts  on  some 
major  accounts.  Should  have  some 
I  working  knowledge  of  classified  and 
general  advertising.  Age  not  particular 
problem.  Write  full  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


In  growing  city  30,000,  21,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  bonus  plan  open. 


Give  complete  data  on  self,  family 
status,  record,  basic  salary  expected, 
plus  proposal  for  gains  bonus. 


DAILY  INDEPENDEH^T 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  68801 


BDCPERIEiNCED  CM  can  make  goo<l 
salary  and  bonus  with  growing  west 
coast  daily.  Omtact  Box  2432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  sell  major  account  list.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy. 

You  will  be  working  with  a  congenial 
staff  in  an  air-conditioned  plant. 
Award-winning  daily  offset  newspaper 
in  good  growth  area  in  N.Y.  State. 
Salary,  car  allowance,  monthly  bonus. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  really  "go 
places”  with  expanding  organization. 
Please  write  full  particulars  to: 
Joseph  C.  Remer.  Advertising  Mgr. 
'HMES  HERALD-RB(X>RD 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 
/in  rt plies  confidential 


CENTRAL  TEXAS’  fastest-growing 
city.  9,000  circulation,  5-day  daily  needs 
another  aggressive  ad  man.  New  plant, 
good  working  conditions,  insurance, 
etc.  Ray  Townsend,  P.O.  Box  697, 
Killeen,  Texas  76541.  Ph:  817  ME  4- 
2125. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  for  news¬ 
paper  in  eastern  Pa.  Write  and  please 
submit  resume  to  Box  2438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  are  needed 
now  in  the  Classifie<l,  National  and 
Retail  Advertising  Departments  of  one 
of  the  Southwest's  leading  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers. 

A  continuing  expansion  program,  and 
transfers  and  promotions  within  our 
advertising  departments,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  offer  challenging  new 
opportunities  to  qualified  applicants.  In 
addition  to  above-average  salaries,  and 
substantial  extra  earnings  through  un¬ 
usual  bonus  plans,  we  offer  su|)erior 
working  conditions,  ample  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  excellent  em¬ 
ploye  benefits. 

We  prefer  top-flight,  seasoned  salesmen 
with  several  years  of  newsiwper  ad¬ 
vertising  experience.  But  we  also  have 
opportunities  for  ambitious,  willing, 
and  sincere  applicants  with  fewer  years, 
or  smaller  newspat>er  experience,  who 
will  be  given  every  assistance  and  a 
most  thorough  training. 

Please  send  complete  resume  listing 
past  employment  records  and  refer¬ 
ences.  and  include  information  regard¬ 
ing  marital,  military  and  health  status, 
present  salary,  etc. 

All  applications  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Send  to  Personnel  Director, 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma  73125. 


DISPLAY  SALEISMAN,  with  experi¬ 
ence,  for  expanding  suburban  daily 
newspaper  in  the  S.F.  EJast  Bay  area. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  individual 
with  proven  record  of  accomplishment. 
Excellent  company  beenfits.  Do  not 
call  I  For  interview  appointment  send 
resume  to:  Wm.  Chilcote.  Adv.  Dir.. 
Daily  Review,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hayward, 
Calif.,  94544. 


Display  Advertising 


IF  PLEASANT  LIVING,  attractive 
working  conditions,  growing  area  and 
good  salary  lure  you  to  ad  manager's 
job  in  California  state  your  record, 
references  and  salary  expectations  first 
letter.  Box  2440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN— RETAIL  DISPLAY 
We  would  like  to  talk  to  people  who 
are  cai>able  of  handling  key  accounts. 
Must  be  interested  in  retail  merchan¬ 
dising,  be  able  to  use  market  informa¬ 
tion,  plan  and  use  iiresentations  and 
be  capable  of  meeting  retail  store  top 
executives.  We  offer  an  attractive  sal¬ 
ary,  unusual  fringe  benefits  on  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  in  a  city  with  many 
recreational  and  cultural  opportunities. 
Send  full  details  about  yourself  to  Ekl- 
ward  F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations 
Director,  The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio  43604 


Editorial 


EXPANDING  50,000  suburban  daily 
with  high  standards  and  opportunity 
tor  advancement  will  pay  top  salary  tor 
reporter-rewrite  with  at  least  2  or  3 
years  of  experience.  Zone  2.  Box  2302, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EIDITOR — Young,  recent  J-school 
grad  to  handle  desk  and  help  direct 
staff  on  10,500  progressive  daily  which 
stresses  quality.  Friendly  city  of  17,000  ; 
low  cost  of  living.  Write  Daryl  Hall, 
editor,  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  Journal. 


<X)PY  EDITOR 

Imaginative  copy  editor  who  wants  to 
live  in  Florida  and  help  create  an  ex¬ 
citing,  colorful  morning  newspaper. 
Write:  Bob  Haiman,  Managing  ^itor, 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 


COPY  READERS 

Sharp  young  editors  nee<led  by  one  of 
the  nation's  biggest  and  liveliest  morn¬ 
ing  papers.  Salary  $200  a  week.  Swift 
advancement  for  men  who  know  their 
stuff.  Zone  5.  No  novices,  please.  Box 
2354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  REXADEIRS — Morning  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  is  looking  for  two  seasone<l 
copy  readers  with  a  flair  for  bright 
headlines.  Liberal  employe  benefits  and 
top  pay  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  2348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  15.C00  Penna.  daily.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  growth.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  to  Box  2370. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  100-year-old  exclu- 
sive  tri-weekly  publishing  from  40-50 
pages  per  week.  New,  air-conditioned 
building  housing  offices  and  Goss  offset 
central  plant  serving  4-county  area  of 
Elast  Iowa — N.W.  Illinois.  Largest 
weekly,  semi-weekly  in  two  adjacent 
counties  operated  by  former  Maquoketa 
staff  members  as  co-publishers  in  part¬ 
ners.  Applicant  should  have  desire  for 
career  in  modern  creative  community 
newspapering,  with  opportunity  to 
learn  other  phases  of  pi^uction  and 
management.  Maquoketa  is  a  growing 
city  of  6,300 — 25,000  trade  area  with 
industry,  modem  two  million  dollar 
county  hospital,  new  million  dollar 
senior  high  school — other  new  facilities 
in  varied  outdoor  recreation  such  as 
boating,  fishing  and  skiing.  Would  pay 
transportation  for  interview  to  most 
promising  applicant.  Position  open  im¬ 
mediately  as  present  news  editor  leaves 
to  assume  management  of  own  news¬ 
paper.  Potential,  ability,  ambition  more 
important  than  experience.  Call  or 
write  to:  R.  T.  Mel  void,  Owner-Man¬ 
ager.  Maquoketa  Newspapers,  Maquo¬ 
keta.  Iowa,  52060.  Phone  office  (319) 
652-2441  :  residence  (319)  652-2378. 


OPENINGS  for  news  reporting-feature 
writing  on  daily  in  100,000  iiopulation 
city  in  Area  1.  Experienced  or  begin¬ 
ners.  Give  full  details.  Box  2350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNI'nES  —  5  OPENINGS: 
sports  writer,  rewrite  man.  top  desk 
hand,  two  reporters,  on  70,000  metro¬ 
politan  afternoon  and  Sunday.  Top  pay. 
benefits,  standards,  professional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Ready  to  step  up?  Box  2381, 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  on 
our  staff  for  a  reporter  who  is  in 
terested  in  association  with  a  lann 
Midwestern  morning  daily  which  cam¬ 
paigns  daily  in  the  public  interest  and 
is  in  the  forefront  in  a  highly  comn*. 
titive  field.  We  expect  the  applied 
to  have  had  some  exiierience  which 
proves  his  capabilities:  to  be  between 
25  and  35  years  of  age;  and  prefer- 
ably  a  college  graduate.  Our  minimum 
starting  salary  ranges  from  $104.,'i0  to 
$190.00  weekly,  coupled  with  excellent 
benefits.  Box  2368,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


WASHINCTON,  D.C.  long-esUblished 
weekly  business  publication  wants  per- 
ceptive,  aggressive  young  man  for  re- 
write,  desk  work.  Must  have  2-3  years’ 
daily  news  experience;  be  able  to  turn 
out  fast,  clean  copy  and  quickly  learn 
a  complex  news  area  and  our  special- 
ize<l  approach  to  it.  To  $10,000.  Box 
2379,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  JOURNALIST  to  handle 
editing  of  women's  page,  general  news 
assignments  and  features  for  prise- 
winning.  fast-growing  Calif,  tri-weekly. 
Only  1  hour  from  San  FVancisco.  and 
2  hours  from  Sierras.  Top  starting 
salary.  Send  full  resume  to:  Sam  Mat¬ 
thews.  Tracy  Press.  P.O.  Box  419 
Tracy,  Calif.,  95376,  or  phone  209-8351 
30.30. 


WRITER  interested  in  science  and 
medicine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  magazine,  circulating  to  all 
practicing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office.  Moi 
ern  Medicine  Publications,  4015  West 
65th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
5543.5. 


A  NEJW  eXOMPLETELY  INTEGRATE® 
steel  mill,  J&L's,  is  going  to  change 
the  fare  of  area  in  the  next  10  years. 
There's  a  challenge  here  for  a  good 
state  editor.  Time  to  write,  too.  Write 
or  call  collect:  Herb  Hames,  News- 
Tribune,  La  Salle,  III.,  61301. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
National  business  magazine  needs  re¬ 
cent  college  grad,  preferably  with  J- 
background,  to  round  out  its  editorial 
staff.  Duties  will  include  writing,  make¬ 
up.  and  ad  production.  Technical  apti¬ 
tude  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Jim  McCallum, 
Industrial  Publishing  Co..  812  Huron 
Rd..  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115.  Call  (216) 
781-9620. 


CALLING  ALL  WOMEN 
If  you  are  ready  to  move  up  to  a 
morlern,  progressive  55,000  p.m.  daily, 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of 
women  in  today's  world,  or  if  you  are 
the  No.  2  gal  now  and  want  to  become 
No.  1,  there  is  an  opening  for  you  as 
Women's  Editor.  The  job  entails  de¬ 
signing  attractive  pages  and  directing 
coverage  of  all  areas  of  feminine  in¬ 
terest  for  a  leading  New  Jersey  ^ily. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience 
and  talent.  Box  2405,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  wide-awake 
southeastern  morning  daily  versatile 
enough  to  take  charge  of  operation  one 
night  a  week.  Veteran  desired,  but 
eagerness  plus  ability  with  2  or  3  years 
of  solid  experience  may  qualify.  Box 
2403,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXCITING  GROWTH  amid  strong 
competition  offers  challenging  op^r- 
tunity  for  two  reporters  on  a  top  Iw 
Jersey  daily.  Good  salary  and  othw 
benefits  offered  for  right  men  witt 
some  experience.  Box  2417,  EJditor  « 
Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 


The  Daily  Herald-Telephone  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  is  expanding  its  cos- 
erage  of  Southern  Indiana  and  ney 
several  bright,  young  reporters  to 
our  aggressive  news  team.  We  offer  s 
grood  starting  salary  with  above-av«sge 
benefits  :  also  excellent  living  conditions 
and  cultural  advantages  of  univerw 
city.  Write  or  call  our  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  if  interested. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  13,  1966 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

rARM  editor  for  medium-size  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5.  Duties  include: 
SdTtinB  weekly  jmge,  covering  spot 
!»nU  doing  background,  feature 
Box  2232.  Editor  &  Publishen 

ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
n^ed  with  liking  for  city  hall  report- 
fng  Write  Eilitor,  Roswell  Daily  Rec¬ 
oil  ^well,  N.  Mex.  88201.  Send  full 
resume.  _ _ 


HOW  GOOD  ARE  YOU? 

Competent  journeymen,  forget  it.  You’ll 
need  hunger,  drive,  a  small  touch  of 
madness  (to  survive  here),  an  under¬ 
standing  wife  or  mistress  (you  II  work 
long  hours),  a  belief  in  the  new  jour¬ 
nalism— and  above  all.  the  conviction 
that  you  are  better  than  you  ve  ever 
been  allowed  to  show.  Because  we’ll  let 
you  prov0  it. 

Recent  promotions  in  this  growing  Ohio 
newspaiier  group  have  left  three  key 
openings  on  this  lUM  flagship: 

NEWS  EDITOR:  A  tough  deadline  job, 
where  only  limitation  is  your  own 
imagination.  Layout,  makeup,  new 
judgment:  complete  authority  of  arts, 
editorial  pages  (except  writing  edits); 
some  copydesk  exjierience  useful,  not 
essential. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Complete  responsi¬ 
bility  in  sports-crazy  1?M  city  for 
m^ing  a  swinging  pair  of  sports  pages 
every  day. 

REPORTER:  Key  beat  for  most  hated 
county-seat  daily  in  Ohio,  maybe  the 
world. 

Box  2404,  EMitor  &  Publisher 

MIDWEST  DAILY  of  36,000  wants 
all-around  man  with  small  or  medium 
daily  background.  Will  take  over  one 
section  of  staff  of  30.  Ckiod  starting 
pay  and  fast  increases  for  man  who 
can  accept  both  responsibility  and  di- 
rertion.  Journalism  School  or  e<iuiva- 
lent  degree  required;  40-hour  week; 
good  fringes.  Paper  is  long-established, 
but  one  of  nations’  fastest-growing. 
Famed  for  aggressive  local  news  and 
picture  coverage.  Ideal  community  in 
lakes  section;  temperate  climate;  good 
social  and  cultural  advantages.  Replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  2407, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

REPORTER  to  cover  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  beat  in  pleasant,  growing 
Zone  3  college  city.  Five-day  p.m.  and 
Sunday  morning.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Box  2394, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  to  cover  police,  fire,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  occasional  features;  ex- 
Iierience  preferred  but  will  train  right 
lierson.  Also  reporter  to  cover  city  hall, 
city  government  and  politics;  some  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Small  New  England 
daily.  Write  fully.  Box  2419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS— REWRITE:  We  would 
like  to  talk  to  people  who  feel  they  are 
capable  even  though  not  experience  at 
rewrite.  Persons  who  are  profession¬ 
ally  mature,  will  merit  promotion  and 
have  a  solid  scholastic  background.  We 
offer  an  attractive  salary,  unusual 
fringe  benefits,  on  a  metropolitan  paper 
in  a  city  with  many  cultural  and  recre¬ 
ational  opiiortunities.  Send  full  details 
about  yourself  and  clips  if  available  to 
Edward  F.  Maher,  Ind.  Rel.  Dir.,  The 
Blade.  Toledo,  Ohio,  43604. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  strong  on  local  cov¬ 
erage,  ideas,  follow-through.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  must  meet  deadlines.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  aggressive  after¬ 
noon  Illinois  daily,  ^nd  complete 
resume  to  Box  2245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


'  SPORTS  WRITER 

,  REPORTERS 

COPY  EDITOR 

I  Metropolitan  morning-evening-Sunday 
I  in  Zone  7  needs  top-flight  newsmen  to 
add  to  growing  staff.  Individuals  with 
two-three  years  experience,  ready  to 
move  to  larger  pajier,  sought.  'These 
!  are  excellent  opportunities.  Box  2400, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher  . 


NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  beginning  mid- 
August  or  September.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  required.  Neosho  (Mo.) 
Daily  News. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  4.  Will  go  daily 
in  n«t  24  months.  Car  furnish^.  Hos- 
pit^ixation,  bonus,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  clean  shop.  Box  2110,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  SERVICE  DIRECTOR  —  Top 
rank  university  neerls  exjwricnced 
newraan  to  head  two-man  bureau. 
Writing,  editing  skill  plus  some  photo- 
graphio  ability  requir^.  Submit  com¬ 
plete  resume,  references,  salary  require- 
menU  to  Box  2388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REIPOR’rER  —  Morning  daily  30,000 
circulation  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  general  assignment  reporter  with 
one  or  more  years  experience.  Oppor- 
tenity  to  move  up  with  an  expanding 
staff.  Moving  expense  allowance — good 
salary  and  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  in 
ramplete  confidence  to  Box  2418.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

R.EP^TER-PHO’TOGRAPHER,  expe- 
rienoM.  The  importunity  is  here  for  an 
indi^nous  man  with  a  fresh  approach, 
initiative  and  good  ideas.  $140  per 
^11  ^  Jolly  qualified  man.  Relatively 
mall  staff,  ^ture  opportunities.  Medi- 
lil>eral  vacation 
Wl^y.  A  30.000  daily  circulation  news- 
highest  subscription 
penetration  in  the  nation.  Send 
Wipe,  resume  and  availability  to:  John 
Sh.w*™*''’  Sheboygan  Press, 

bbeboygan,  Wisconsin,  53081. 


TOP-NOTCH  EDITOR  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  trade  newspaper  .  ,  .  leader  in  its 
field.  College  grad,  solid  experience  on 
community  newspapers  required.  Salary 
to  $10,000.  Box  2393,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  YOUR  OWN  SPORTS  PAGE? 
We  have  10-city  corner  of  Northwest 
Nebi"ska  as  exclusive  field  for  sports 
eilitor  .vith  some  exjierience  wanting 
own  page  and  column.  If  draft-exempt 
and  eager,  write  all  to  Publisehr  Gene 
Kemjier,  Alliance  (Nebr.)  Times-Her- 
uld. 

WOMAN’S-SOCIAL  EDITOR:  New 
Jersey  daily  needs  a  gal  to  run  her 
own  department  from  layout  to  con¬ 
tent.  Write:  Ed.  Casey,  Editor,  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J,  07801. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

NEWS  BUREAU 

He<|uires  degree  with  3  -f-  years  of 
working  press  or  financial  writing  ex- 
lierience.  Send  detailed  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department,  Rm.  906 

NEW  YORK 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

11  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  news  bureau  by 
high  class,  growing  Chart  Area  5 
evening  daily,  offers  fine  opportunity 
for  newspaperman  with  top  writing 
ability,  initiative,  news  sense,  versatil¬ 
ity.  Generous  top  and  extra  benefits, 
solid  future — expanding  organization. 
Bureau  in  pleasant,  prosperous  town 
close  to  home  base.  Send  all  details  to 
Box  2454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  FLORIDA  West 
Coast  daily  has  openings  for  reporters, 
deskmen  and  sports  writers.  Morning 
and  evening  shifts.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
all  details  to  Box  2430,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  -  Metropoli- 
^  paper  needs  an  alert  experi- 
Bss^m/'f  handle  any  sports 

including  desk  work.  Our 
ba*>l«n°'^j  major  league 

football  now  with  hockey 
wSTerji  personal  and 

^®'""e  to  Personnel  De- 
gsrtaent.  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  63 
66101  ®freet.  S.  Paul,  Minnesota 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  13,  1966 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
J-grad  or  experienced,  wanted  by  prize¬ 
winning  afternoon  daily  in  modern, 
pleasant  city  near  Chicago,  50,000  po|v 
ulation.  Generous  starting  salary,  merit 
raises,  best  working  conditions,  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  Write  details  experience, 
education,  references,  to;  Kankakee 
(III.)  Daily  Journal. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR— We’re  looking  ! 
for  a  young,  yet  mature,  person  who  I 
can  write  well  and  who  has  a  lively 
interest  in  fields  ranging  the  sciences  | 
and  humanities.  We  can  help  him  j 
build  skills  in  editorial  research,  article 
writing,  picture  editing,  layout,  and 
typography.  He  will  work  closely  with 
the  editor  in  all  phases  of  producing 
this  quarterly,  43,U00  circulation,  gen¬ 
eral  interest  magazine  of  a  university 
in  Zone  2.  Salary  oiien.  Describe  your¬ 
self  fully  in  a  letter  to  Box  2435,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  : 


IN  FLORIDA 

Do  you  want  to  be  associated  with  one 
of  the  top  metro|>olitan  paiiers  in  the 
country  but  still  work  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity?  The  Miami  Herald  is  expand¬ 
ing  several  of  its  Florida  East  Coast 
bureaus.  We  nee<l  to|>-flight  men  and 
women  reixirters.  Don’t  let  the  word 
bureau  scare  you.  Our  bureau  oiieration 
is  different.  We  concentrate  on  the 
significant  news  and  features.  We  pass 
up  the  trivia.  This  is  a  highly  com- 
fietitive  area  but  an  exciting  one.  Write 
to:  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami 

Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida  33101. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-Business  Publi¬ 
cations.  Challenge,  reward,  growth 
available  to  the  bright  young  man  with 
business  acumen  plus  professional  back¬ 
ground  to  head  up  editorial  side  of 
booming  business  paiier  publishing  firm 
responsible  for  three  magazines,  one  of 
which  needs  background  in  aviation 
industry,  but  the  prime  requisite  is  the 
ability  to  manage  men,  money,  time 
and  the  total  contents  of  our  publica¬ 
tions.  Write  in  detail  about  your  his¬ 
tory  and  qualifications.  Box  2463,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
to  head  news  staff  on  9, QUO  circulation, 
6-day  p.m.  daily.  Excellent  salary  and 
opportunity.  Write  giving  full  back¬ 
ground,  education  and  daily  exjierience. 
H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  CALIF.  5-DAY  after¬ 
noon  daily  is  seeking  outstanding  edi¬ 
tor  and  two  good  reporters  because  of 
growth.  Must  have  gi^  references.  Box 
2428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  personnel  office.  Freiiuent  op¬ 
iiortunities,  all  phases  of  daily  eilitorial 
operations.  Send  resume,  desires,  with 
registration.  Box  2433,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE,  good  writing 
man  for  eilitorial  staff  of  48.000  p.m. 
daily.  Good  hours,  wages,  location,  ben¬ 
efits.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  versatile  deskman 
who  can  write  heads,  read  copy  and 
lay  out  pages.  Modern,  progressive, 
medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  2466, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  and  Assistant 
Sports  Editor,  24.000  circulation  news¬ 
paiier,  A.M..  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  heart  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Recreational  area.  Will  cover  year 
around  outdoor  activities  and  also  serve 
as  Assistant  Sports  Editor  to  work 
desk  on  some  shifts.  Box  2450,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — Young  reporter  to  cover 
municipal  government  including  city 
hall,  school  board,  etc.,  with  some  fea¬ 
tures,  for  top-rated,  medium-sized  New 
Jersey  daily.  Some  experience  desirable. 
Top  pay — best  benefits  in  state.  Night 
lieat.  Car  essential.  Right  man  ran  ex¬ 
pect  rapid  growth,  career,  pay  and 
position.  Box  2465,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  beginner  or  experienced, 
for  fast-growing  6-day  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Piedmont  Carolines.  Good 
salary  scale,  profit-sharing  plan  and 
other  benefits  with  congenial  and  skilled 
supervisors  to  work  with.  Contact 
Robert  W.  Brown,  Editor,  Evening 
Herald.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  29730. 


REPORTER 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sun-Gazette 
30,000  p.m.  daily 


HELP  WANTED 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 

EDITOR/WRITER . $14,000 

Versatile,  imaginative  writer.  Fea¬ 
tures,  promotions,  film  scripts. 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR . $10,000 

Must  know  problems  of  .  TV  set 
maintenance  and  how  to  solve  them. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR . $  9,000 

Young  journalism  grad,  with  exp. 

ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  ...$  9,000 

Capable  artist,  agency  exp. 
MAGAZINE  AD  MANAGER  $12,500 
Sell  space  to  retail  and  agency 
accts.;  supervise  classified. 
EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  ...$13,000 
Supervise  editing  of  several  trade 
magazines. 

For  details  contact  in  confidence 
(fee  paid): 

CAL  R.  FISK 

DRAKE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III.  6(M2 
Financial  6  8700 


REPORTER:  1-2  years’  experience  or 
J-grad,  on  10,000  daily  with  met.  stand¬ 
ards,  pay.  Chance  to  learn  all  phases 
of  newspaper.  Ambitious  and  a  self¬ 
starter?  Write  Roliert  W.  McCreanor, 
Editor,  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times, 
West  Warwick.  R.  I.  02893. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  one 
of  Colorado's  top  weeklies.  Good  start¬ 
ing  pay  4-  other  benefits.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing.  skiing.  Steamboat  Pilot,  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs,  Colo.,  80477.  Ph.  879- 
1502. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  or  pho¬ 
tographer  wanted  immediately  by  7,000 
northwestern  Ohio  daily.  Will  train  if 
necessary.  Write  Box  2424,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SHORT  ON 
EXPERIENCE. 
LONG  ON 
AMBITION? 

If  the  answer  is  challenge,  we  have  it. 
Midwest  daily,  which  believes  local  cov¬ 
erage  promotes  readership,  has  two 
bureaus  (one  new.  one  established) 
ready  and  waiting  for  Just  the  right 
man.  Excellent  salary,  promotion  o|>- 
I>ortunity  in  exchange  for  responsibil¬ 
ity.  drive.  Apply:  Managing  Editor. 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  national  prize¬ 
winning  weekly,  assist  with  general 
news.  Opiwrtunity  for  good  writer  to 
learn  newspaiter  skills.  Photography 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  $125  per 
week.  Submit  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples.  Pacific  Palisades  Post.  P.  O.  Box 
725.  Pacific  Palisades.  Calif..  90272. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Central  Florida 
daily.  Able  to  assist  on  desk.  Call  Mr. 
Gielow.  The  Sanford  Herald,  Sanford. 
Fla.  (305)  322-2611. 


TOP  REPORTER 

needed  by  fast-growing,  award-winning, 
widely-respected  New  Jersey  daily 
(circ.  49,000)  FOR  GENERAL  AS¬ 
SIGNMENTS,  features,  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  investigative  reporting.  Must 
be  digger,  have  initiative,  and  sense  of 
responsibility  to  work  without  close 
supervision.  Paper  is  independent — free 
of  outside  pressures — and  has  no  sacre<l 
cows.  Top  pay.  fringes.  Car  a  must. 
Real  opportunity  for  career  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  STRONG  POSmONS  OPEN  for 
experienced  sports  writer  and  reporter 
on  quality  midwest  daily.  Both  posi¬ 
tions  require  2  or  3  years’  experience. 
Sportswriter  must  be  able  to  cover  live 
events  with  emphasis  on  basketball, 
football,  golf,  racing,  and  handle  desk. 
Box  2434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  for  sreneral  assifrnments  i 
on  Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Can  pay  [ 
up  to  1130  or  more  a  week  for  man  i 
with  right  background  and  experience.  1 
Box  24T0»  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-man  , 
midwest  staff.  Unusual  op|)ortunity  for  i 
an  all-around  siK)rt8  man.  Box  2453,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  copy 
reader  who  wants  to  write.  Zone  5 
newspai>er  seeks  skilled  copy  reader  to 
8|>end  four  days  writing  features  and 
one  day  on  the  desk.  This  is  loO.OOO 
circulation  oi>eration.  Box  2448,  E<litor  | 
&  Publisher. 

Ve  need  aTpark"  I 

PLUG 

AftKressive.  Northern  Ohio  daily  is 
seeking  two  reiK>rters  with  plenty  of 
ideas  and  the  stamina  to  make  them  a 
reality.  I>azy,  soft  or  p.r.  men  should 
not  waste  their  stationery.  Box  2460. 
&litor  &  I’uhlisher. 

WE  USE  OFFSET  and  letterpress  fa-  i 
cilities  to  produce  uninhil>ite<l.  hifthly  j 
readable  eveninir  daily  and  we’re  seek-  | 
inft  as  area  editor  above-average  man  i 
or  woman  who  has  enthusiasm  and  | 
courage  which  makes  newspaiwring 
fun.  Experience  preferreil  but  will  con¬ 
sider  able  beginner.  Write  fully  w-ith 
samples,  references.  The  Commercial- 
Review,  Portland.  Indiana.  47371. 

WHAT’S  YOUR  SCORE? - writ¬ 
ing  exiterience - interest  in  youth 

-  imagination.  If  you  score  lOOO^, 

you’re  a  candidate  for  a  writing  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  national  current-affairs  week¬ 
ly  for  Catholic  grade-school  pupils.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  expanding  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Send  resume  to:  GEO. 
A.  PFLAUM.  Publisher.  Inc..  38  W. 
Fifth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio  4.7402. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  expanding  morning 
daily.  Must  be  exi>erience<l.  imagina¬ 
tive.  Going  offset.  New,  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  friendly  town  of  8.000,  fine 
schools,  excellent  goose  hunting,  golf, 
etc.  Salary  dei«nds  on  ability.  Send 
resume.  references.  Daily  Journal,  i 
Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak..  58301. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 

Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Maehinists 

FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift,  6  :P.M.  to  2:A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Call  or  write  Personnel 
Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Phone  688- 
2411,  Ext.  379.  Peoria,  Illinois.  61601. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICH.  PLANT— Up 
to  $4.30  an  hour;  yearly  ajgreement. 
Four  vacations  when  university  is  not 
in  session.  Pension  plus  SS.  Blue 
Cross ;  6  paid  holidays.  MUST  be  fast, 
accurate  on  Lino  and  ad  makeup.  Spe¬ 
cify  Lino  speed.  Open  shop.  Detailed 
personal  data  to:  Supt.,  Michigan 
Daily,  420  Maynard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48104. 

OPBRA’TOR-PRINTER  (’TTS)  for 
weekly  “In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley.”  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 

INTERTYPE  OPERATOR  for  5-day 
PM  daily.  Fnger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Lib^al  benefits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  14424. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6.000  in  southern 
Michigan  60-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  guaranteed,  $3  an  hour,  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  references. 


Photography 


DARKROOM  MAN 
We  don’t  think  a  darkroom  man  has 
to  be  either  a  broken  down  photog  or 
a  mole.  Looking  for  someone  who  has 
pride  in  being  a  good  inside  man. 
Major  Midwest  newspaper.  Box  2408. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  NEWS-FEA’TURE  pho-  ' 
tographer  technically  competent  to  , 
spark  outstanding  pictures  for  28.000  ' 
offset  daily:  produce  intriguing  3Smm  : 
news,  picture  pages.  TTnique  opportun-  i 
ity  in  new  plant  opening  1967 ;  new  ; 
equipment.  Old  newspaper  with  young  i 
ideas,  ^nd  full  data,  samples:  Editor,  ; 
Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  i 
Photo  changes  taking  place  at  major  i 
Midwest  newspaper.  Giving  up  wet  j 
plates  in  favor  of  35  mm.  Giving  up  i 
word  people  handling  pix.  Looking  for 
hustling  photogs  who  want  creative 
atmosphere,  big  city  variety  and  occa¬ 
sional  nationwide  assignments.  No 
fooling  on  your  part  or  ours.  Write  us 
telling  all.  Box  2384,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WA>TED 


COMBINA’nON  Printer-Pressman  for  j 
modern  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Equipment  includes  Goss  Comet 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  Color  Off¬ 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger 
cities.  Elxcellent  schools.  Salary  open,  i 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for  : 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher,  ! 

PRINTER  -  OPERATOR  or  Printer,  i 
Makeup  man  for  small  daily  in  Central  { 
Indiana.  Good  setup,  steady  employ-  i 
ment,  some  benefits.  Prefer  country  | 
trained  man  who  might  also  do  some  | 
job  printing,  when  necessary.  Send  | 
letter — give  all.  Salary,  experience, 
references.  R.  D.  Maney,  Gen.  Mgr.-  | 
Bid..  Tipton  Daily  Tribune,  Tipton,  i 
Indiana  46072.  ! 


Press  Room 
PRESSMEN 

Top  opportunity  for  experienced  press¬ 
men  in  the  Chicago  suburban  area.  ! 
Permanent  positions  in  expanding  press  | 
room.  E^xcellent  salary  with  many  . 
fringe  benefits  such  as  | 

Paid  vacation  ! 

Free  hospitalization  I 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Participating  life  insurance  ^ 

Paid  Holidays  j 

Write  giving  telephone  number,  so  you  i 
can  be  interviewed  by  phone,  to  Box  ' 
2264,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ! 

HARD  -  WORKING  COMBINA’nON 
preesman-sbereotyper  journeyman  to 
work  a  37^  hour  work  week  on  the 
night  shift  in  modem  air-eonditioned 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation.  ' 
Good  scale  and  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  Donald  E.  Shockey,  Journal 
and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  47901. 

WE  HAVE  AN  ATTRACnVE  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  #1  Web  offset  pressman 
in  this  country.  Do  you  qualify?  If  so. 
write  us  today  and  arrange  for  i>er- 
sonal  interview.  Box  2310,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  with  complete  darkroom,  plate¬ 
making  and  press  experience,  required 
by  small  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
^uthern  Ontario.  Ability  to  teach 
others  an  asset.  Give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Write  Box  2295,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — EIxperienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-V^  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingsi>ort,  Tenn. 
37662. 


RETIRED  PRINTER  WANTED.  Ohio  ; 
shop.  3  days  a  week.  Write  history,  : 
salary.  Box  2203,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ' 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  i 
20-man  shop,  30,000  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Applicant  must  be  competent  linotype  ; 
machinist.  New,  air-conditioned  hot  and 
cold  type  shop.  All  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  to  Box  2102,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 

PRINTER  FLOORMEN  and  TTS  per¬ 
forator.  Union.  35-hr.  work  week; 
$4.06  hourly  scale.  Modern  daily  news¬ 
paper  plant  located  in  S.W.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Contact:  Wilbur  Kemper,  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman,  Longview  Daily 
News,  Longview,  Wash.  98632. 

(XIMPETENT  UNION  FOREMAN  on 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  good  home 
on  expanding  five-<lay  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  exiwrience.  Box  2422. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  composing  room 
operation,  near  80,000  evening  daily. 
Top  paying  job  with  compensation 
base<i  on  ability.  Full  resume.  Box 
2443,  Eclitor  &  Publisher.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELdUnONS  ASSOCIATE 
Company  in  entertainment  field  is  look 
mg  for  a  facUe  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  prefen^ 
Good  starting  salary,  aggressive  com. 
pany,  liberal  fringe  benefiu.  Applicanta 
must  send  complete  resume  of  work 
history  and  a  specific  salary  reouirs. 
ment  to  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Pu^sher 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

PUBUC  RELA'nONS  DIRECTOR^ 

Large  Class  I  Common  (Carrier _ R*. 

quires  a  man  with  3  to  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  understanding  story 
placement  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  wire  services,  and  con¬ 
tacting  company  management  for  arti 
cle  development.  He  will  write  articles 
on  achievements,  sales,  and  company 
goals  for  placement  in  general  interest 
publications — travel  as  necessary.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities — salary  open 
commensurate  with  abilities  and  past 
experience.  Liberal  Fringe  Benefits— 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send  re- 
sumd  to  Box  2284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ’ 
A  rapidly-growing,  upstate  New  York 
college  seeks  Director  of  Information 
Services.  Position  open  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  requires  excellent  writing  skills 
and  experience  in  field.  Person  selected 
must  be  able  to  assume  responsibility 
for  staff  management,  be  a  self  starter 
and  Msist  with  greneral  college  PR 
operations.  Please  send  resume  listing 
references  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  2399,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  JACK  AND  MASTER  of  all 
p.r.  trades  wantetl  by  national  youth 
agency  to  write  and  place  releases, 
features,  do  radio  and  tv  “spots," 
films,  all  graphics  and  offset  quarterly. 
Work  and  learn  in  new  NYC  headl 
quarters  under  veteran  p.r.  “pro.”  Sal¬ 
ary  to  high  4  figures  ;  4  week-vacation: 
other  fringes.  Resume  to  Box  2461,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

To  assume  responsibility  for  combina¬ 
tion  dailies  in  Southeast  with  circula¬ 
tor,  of  over  75,000.  Operation  includes 
extensive  computer  use  in  news  and 
computer-photo  composition  ad  pro¬ 
gram.  Elxcellent  salary,  benefits  and 
advancement  potential  with  organiza¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resumd  in  first  letter 
to  ^x  2314,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Young  (30  to  45).  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow¬ 
ing.  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and 
photo-composition  necessary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2342,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRINT15R — Straight  matter  operator, 
Intertype.  Night  work,  Florida  West 
Coast  daily.  WriU  Box  2099,  Editor  ft 
PoMisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MAN— Experienced  all 
phases  offset  comitosition  through 
camera — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  EMitor  ft  ; 
Publisher. 

PRODUemON  MANAGER  for  under 
100.000  daily.  Full  charge.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  2420,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  or  combination  man  on 
good  small  paper  ready  for  move  to 
Area  5  morning  big  leaguer.  Goo<l 
everything — lots  of  action.  Resume  and 
letter  indicating  level  of  literacy  to 
Box  2338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  in  its  centralized  promo¬ 
tion  department  for  a  writer  to  handle 
news  and  circulation  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  carrier  material.  Must  be  creative 
and  strong  on  ideas.  Send  samples  with 
letter  of  application  to  Harry  Horton, 
Personnel  Dir.,  The  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Florida  33101. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
and  COLOR  ASSOCIATION 
seeks  a 

TECHNICAL  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

for  their 

INSTITUTE  FOR  ROTARY 
WEB-FED  PRINTING 

DARMSTADT-^W.  GERMANY 


SALESMAN  WHO  CAN  WRITE.  OR 
WRITER  WHO  CAN  SELL  IN  PRINT 

...  to  prepare  advertising  sales 
presentations  on  promotion  staff 
of  large  metropolitan  newspajier  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Should  be  familiar 
with  readership  and  market  data 
and  know  how  to  organize  material 
into  logical,  persuasive  sales  argu¬ 
ments  to  sell  retail  and  national 
advertisers.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  2464,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

DIRECTOR  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  for 
Plymouth  State  College  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 
N.  H.,  03264.  Need  person  with  ability 
in  journalism,  photography,  and  public 
speaking  to  interpret  college  to  varied 
publics.  Apply  to:  Harold  E.  Hyde, 
President. 


An  Association  comprising  major  news¬ 
paper  publishers  throughout  the  world. 
The  INCA  Institute  was  founded  to 
investigate  and  demonstrate  production 
methods  for  newspaper  and  magazine 
production,  conduct  training  seminars, 
and  to  develop  new  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

INCA  AIMS; 

The  Modernization  of  the  newspaiwr 
industry. 

INCA  SEEKS: 

A  technologist  interested  in  Interna¬ 
tional  collaboration  whose  interests 
cover  mechanical,  electronic  and  photo¬ 
graphic  fields.  A  man  with  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Graphic  Arts  cover¬ 
ing  Gravure,  Letterpress  and  Offset 
and  their  preparatory  processing  stages. 
A  working  knowledge  of  English,  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  with  any  one  of  the 
three  languages  as  the  mother  tongue. 
Salary  by  negotiations,  giving  details  of 
education  and  experience. 

Apply  to: 

The  Board  of  Directors 
INCA  INSTITUTE 
Washingtonplatz  I 
61  Darmstadt — Western  Germany 

Sales  Promotion 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
Top  midwestern  newspaper  is  expand¬ 
ing  sales  promotional  operations  and  is 
opening  new  branch  offices.  (TontractOT 
in  need  of  high  caliber,  exiierienced 
producer,  who  can  hire,  train  and  rtim- 
ulate  enthusiasm  among  telephone 
salesmen  and/or  field  crew  personnel. 
More  than  one  supervisory  job  open. 
Call  collect:  314-421-6455. 
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Situstlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


PROFESSOR-- motion  picture,  still 
nhotography,  or  journalism.  Know  pub- 
l^ations.  Administrative  experience. 
M.A.  Box  2457,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER  -  (JF^IERAL  MANAGER 
available  Sept.  15.  Daily,  weekly  group. 
Heavy  offset  experience.  Box  2437,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CM-ASSISTANT  CM-SUPE31VISOR.  26 
years'  experience.  Age  42.  Have  done 
everything.  Zone  1.  Box  2301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WELL-KNOWN  Southern  Circulator 
wants  job  traveling  the  south  as  rep¬ 
resentative  or  salesman.  Box  2341,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  I^blisher. 

IF  you  NEED  A  CIRCULATOR  with 
years  of  experience  on  both  morning 
and  evening.  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers;  one  who  firmly  believes  in  free 
enterprise,  the  junior  merchant  system, 
understands  ABC,  and  thrives  on  tough 
competition— I  could  be  your  man.  Any 
area  west  of  Mississippi  river  consid¬ 
ered.  Resume  and  references  on  request. 
Box  2391,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  3.>.  family 
man  with  14  years’  exiierience.  Cost- 
conscious  with  proven  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  building;  strong  on  promotion  with 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Desires  to  relocate  Chart  Area  5  or  7. 
Top  references.  Box  2436,  Eilitor  4 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  GO-GETTER  achieved  big 
gains  past  3  years  largest  category 
national  advertising  field,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  2-paper  market.  Employed,  28, 
no  military  obligation.  Seeks  challenge 
— newspaper  national  department  or 
representative  firm.  Box  2359.  Elditor  4 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
metro  daily  seeks  opportunity-growrth 
spot  as  Ad  Director  or  Retail  Manager, 
Formerly  Ad  Director  small  daily.  Eht- 
eellent  references.  Present  salary  lower 
6  figures.  Relocate  anywhere.  Age  34. 
Box  2397,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER? 
Age  37,  ex|)erience<l.  Will  relocate  for 
last  time.  Box  2421,  Erlitor  4  Publisher. 


FORMEIR  Executive  Siiorta  Editor  on 
large  metropolitan  daily — with  vast 
knowledge  of  makeup,  editing  copy  and 
photo  layout — seeks  similar  or  makeup 
position.  Outstanding  success,  winning 
top  state  award  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
porting  and  makeup ;  directed  staff  of 
20.  Ability  to  get  along  with  people. 
Will  relocate.  Box  2139.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BORN  NEWSPAPERMAN?  —  Closest 
thing  to  it  .  .  .  from  reporter  to  editor 
in  7  yrars  .  .  .  now  seeks  full-charge 
spot  with  8,000  circulation  plus  daily 
•  .  .  flair  for  layout-makeup  adds 
sparkle  to  newspaper  (also  part-time 
page  makeup  consultant)  .  .  .  strong 
on  headlines,  staff  direction,  follow- 
torough,  enterprise,  sense  of  urgency, 
racile  writer,  including  editorials  .  .  . 
a  polished  pro  and  only  32.  Box  2333, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

B3)ITOR.  32  ten  years’  experience, 
“*•'»  wjre  editor's  spot.  Box  2357,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

newsman  wants  to  apply  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  general  assignments;  strong 

a  Bo*  2336.  Edi¬ 

tor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  publication 
spot.  Newspaper,  PR  experience.  Box  i 
2339,  Editor  4  Publisher.  { 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
Do  you  need  a  veteran  sixirts  editor? 
Here’s  one — complete  with  column,  fea¬ 
tures,  local  coverage,  makeup.  Age  44. 
(8,000.  Box  2351,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  reporter- 
deskman  seeks  challenging  job  in 
Southwest.  Cover  any  reportorial,  fea¬ 
ture  or  desk  assignment.  40;  married; 
hard-worker;  top  references,  samples. 
Available  for  interview  during  upcom¬ 
ing  vacation.  Box  2331,  Editor  4  Pub-  < 
Usher.  ' 

EDITOR  of  prize-winning  weekly,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  job  on  weekly,  small 
daily  in  northeast,  northwest,  or 
Alaska.  Married.  24,  Missouri  grad. 
Know  offset,  letterpress.  Box  2387, 
Editor  4  Publisher,  I 

‘GEE  WHIZ’  SCIENCE  WRITING  has  [ 
to  stop  sometime,  why  not  now  ? 
Doesn’t  a  (16  billion  R4D  budget  war¬ 
rant  the  same  scrutiny  given  other 
news  areas?  Fourteen  years  in  elec¬ 
tronics  R4D  has  given  this  engineer 
an  insight  into  the  promise,  problems, 
and  propaganda  associated  with  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  that  most  of  today's 
reporters  lack.  Care  to  convert  me  to 
science  reporting?  Previous  publications 
to  variety  of  audiences  include  two 
books.  Washington  D.C.  base  required. 
Box  2401,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SHORT-CHANGING  I 
THE  ARTS? 

Perceptive,  highly  qualified  critic-col¬ 
umnist,  38,  can  bring  you  up-to-date, 
knowledgeable,  incisive  coverage  of 
music,  theater,  dance,  the  cultural 
scene.  5*/i  years’  exiierience  as  chief 
critic  on  large  metropolitan  daily;  3 
years  as  contributing  editor  leading 
national  music  publication.  Outstanding 
academic  and  professional  background, 
excellent  references.  Box  2412,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  neeil 
a  young  newsman  with  varied  back¬ 
ground'/  J-School  grad.,  5  years'  exiieri¬ 
ence  as  reiKirter-photographer;  then 
editor  and  publisher  in  offset  weekly 
field.  Age  26.  marrieil  with  family.  Am 
accustomed  to  long  hours,  challening 
work.  Write  Box  2429,  Eilitor  4  Pul>- 
lisher. 

DESIRE  NEW  CHALLENGE 
Sports  editor  15  years  small  daily  ;  also 
versecl  in  features,  photography,  wire, 
area  news.  B.A.,  married.  Goal:  larger 
paper  or  college  sports  PR  work.  Box 
2467,  E<litor  4  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  FAST,  concise 
writer  with  a  sharp  eclitorial  eye?  One 
who  holds  a  degree  in  English  and  has 
two  years  of  desk  training  with  a 
major  wire  service  now  wants  wider 
experience  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Solid  writing  challenge  a  must.  Male, 
age  25.  Box  2453,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  27.  Work 
has  appeared  L.A.  Times.  Samples  upon 
request.  Sam  Smith.  101  W.  Tacoma. 
#1,  Ellenshurg,  Wash.,  98926. 

EDITORIAL  STAFFER  large  north¬ 
eastern  100-M  seeks  industrial  publica¬ 
tion  editor-director’s  position.  Layout- 
features — bright  heads — camera.  (8,500 
minimum  start.  Box  2426,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

MUST  RELOCATE  IN  CHICAGO 
J-grad.,  2  years'  experience  with  all 
type  stories,  including  features  and 
layout.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
2451,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Exceptionally  well  qualified  editor  and 
administrator  now  employed  leading 
metro  daily  seeks  managerial  position 
on  quality  paper.  Age  42,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2456,  Ekiitor  4  Publisher. 


OLD  RUSSIA  HAND  seeks  part-time  : 
monitoring  Russian  press.  Box  2427,  ; 

Editor  4  Publisher.  ' 

- j 

TOP-TRAINED  REPORTER  seeks  imi-  | 
lice-court  heat  iiosition  on  50.000  p.m.,  I 
Area  9  daily.  Want  move  by  Jan.  31,  ' 
1967.  Five  years'  e.xperience  all  beats. 
Box  2447,  Editor  4  Publisher.  i 

WANT  TO  WORK  for  community 
newspaper.  College  experience  in  re- 

Iiorting  and  headline  writing.  Locate  in 
Southwest  or  Midwest.  James  Fienup, 
Apt.  3,  1228-%  E.  Broadway,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  46947. 

Free  Lance 

RESEARCH  IN  ELTROPE 
Accurate  text  and  picture  material 
provided  by  experienced  researchers  and 
photographers.  Write  to  Box  2327,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

EDITORS :  Have  your  own  Washington 
correspondent  I  Free-lance  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  media  will  cover 
Washington  news  maze  of  Departments, 
agencies,  and  Capitol  Hill  for  your  lo¬ 
cal  interests.  Box  2409,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LONDON  national  daily  newsman  seeks 
assignments  —  news,  features,  photo. 
Rodger.  62  Northall  Road,  Barnehurst, 
Kent,  England. 

FINANCIAL  4  BUSINESS  WRITER 
Occasional  articles  or  regular  column. 
Accurate,  reliable,  experienced.  Box 
2469,  Eiiitor  4  Publisher, 

FREE  LANCE  TEAM— Gain  (250,000 
profit  in  6  months.  When  capitalize  our 
4-man  news  team  in  Vietnam:  unique, 
untoucherl,  normally  unavailable  sources 
for:  comliat  dispatches,  series,  film 
documentaries,  photos,  commercial 
taiies/ records.  DOD  authorize<l  books. 
Team  exiierienced  in  combat  dispatches, 
photography,  sound  engineering.  For¬ 
mer  Green  Berets,  now  in  news  media 
work.  Next  9  months  will  win  war,  or, 
bring  Chinese  intervention — you  can’t 
afford  to  ignore  either  event.  Only  a 
full-me<lia  team  can  do  the  job  prop¬ 
erly.  Contact  prior  to  Sept.  10,  Box 
2431,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  on 
large  daily  in  Zone  6  or  8.  Four  years’ 
experience  on  small  daily  and  weeklies, 
with  1  year  experience  stringing  for 
wire  service.  Own  most  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  the  job.  Availabie  in 
September  after  finishing  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Age  20.  Good  references.  Write: 
Jo.  L.  Keener,  12218  (Tobblestone  Dr., 
Houston,  Texas  77024. 


ELECTRICAL  working  supervision. 
Plant  with  color  and  automation. 
Dozen  years’  experience  in  printing 
plants.  Especially  qualified  with  news- 
liaiier  eriuipment.  Box  2449,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Age  52.  Good  health,  18  years'  of  sig¬ 
nificant  management  responsibilities  in 
32-year  newspaper  career.  Particularly 
strong  Composing  Room  background 
with  additional  line  and  supervisory 
experience  in  Stereo.  Press  and  Mail¬ 
ing  Rooms.  Member  ITU.  Color  Repro¬ 
duction  and  ITS  amongst  my  special¬ 
ties.  Will  relocate  for  responsible  po¬ 
sition  with  moderate  to  large  daily  or 
periodical. 

Box  2376,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

PLATEAUED,  experienced  mature  doer 
administrator,  46,  needs  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  in  company,  college  or  organiza¬ 
tion  public  relations.  Master’s,  market¬ 
ing-oriented,  Ohio  only.  (14,000  range. 
Box  4677,  Lyndhurst,  Ohio,  44124. 

AMBITIOUS.  PERSONAL  YOUNG 
woman  with  public  relations  e.xperience 
seeks  new  position.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  2423,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

1,  2,  or  3  DAYS  A  WEEK.  P/T  or  F/T. 
Now  on  Manhattan  daily.  NYC  and  vi¬ 
cinity  only.  Box  2446,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOTHING  EXOTIC— Just  fast,  solid.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub-  available.  Many  awards.  14-year  career 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa-  in  four  major  industries.  Highly  crea- 
l>ers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St.,  tive.  Member  of  one  of  nation’s  top  PR 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233-  teams.  Age  38.  Box  2459,  Editor  4 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brorni 

To  Work,  or  Not  to  Work 


When  his  membership  re¬ 
jected  the  contract  terms  which 
he  had  negotiated  with  five 
major  airlines  and  which  he  had 
recommended  be  approved,  and 
when  he  learned  that  Congress 
was  intent  on  taking  some 
action  to  end  the  strike  that  has 
shut  down  those  airlines  for 
eight  weeks,  P.  L.  Siemiller, 
president  of  the  striking  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  appeared  on  the  nation’s 
television  screens  saying:  “You 
can’t  force  men  to  work  when 
they  don’t  want  to.” 

How  true! 

That  was  about  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  when  it  struck  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  corporation 
almost  four  months  ago.  It  was 
probably  the  attitude  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nine  other  unions 
who  stayed  away  from  work  in 
observance  of  the  Guild  picket 
lines  and  prevented  the  merged 
newspapers  from  publishing. 

But  after  four  months  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  change  in 
feeling.  (Maybe  after  the  air¬ 
lines  strike  has  been  going  that 
long  the  change  will  occur 
there,  also.)  Nine  unions  that 
have  negotiated  contracts  with 
the  new  publishing  company 
have  finally  come  to  realize  that 
perhaps  the  exercise  of  the 
right  not  to  work  if  you  don’t 
want  to  do  so  isn’t  such  a  good 
idea  when  it  affects  the  right 
of  others  to  work  who  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  so. 

Leaders  of  some  of  the 
unions  that  have  already 
reached  agreement  with  the 
publishers  are  reported  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  extent  of  the 
strike  and  its  impact  on  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  out  of  work.  In 
our  opinion,  everyone  would 
have  b^n  better  off  if  this  con¬ 
cern  had  become  manifest  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago — better  yet,  if 
it  had  arisen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  114-day  strike  three 
years  ago  which  brought  to 
focus  the  financial  problems  of 
several  New  York  City  dailies. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  major 
dailies  published  on  Manhattan 
Island  have  been  suspended  by 
strikes  for  one-fourth  of  all  the 
publishing  days  in  the  last 
three  years.  What  business  can 
hold  on  to  its  customers  and 
stay  in  operation  with  a  record 
like  that?  Wasn’t  it  time  to 
start  considering  the  impact  of 
the  shutdowns  and  strikes  upon 


union  members  as  well  as  upon 
publishing  entities  several 
years  ago? 

One  daily  folded  after  the 
impact  of  the  114-day  strike. 
Another  daily  disappears  as  a 
result  of  the  merger  which  was 
brought  about  because  of  finan¬ 
cial  losses  aggravated  by  the 
strikes.  The  new  publishing 
company  never  got  into  opera¬ 
tion  before  another  strike  was 
called  and  has  been  shut  down 
so  long  that  there  is  speculation 
about  the  future  of  one  of  its 
papers.  And,  only  now,  are  we 
finding  concern  among  some  of 
the  union  leaders  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  strike. 

*  *  « 

This  “concern”  about  the 
strike  came  out  early  this  week 
when  nine  union  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Trades  Council, 
an  informed  group  formed 
after  the  114-day  strike,  invited 
the  pressmen’s  union  to  discuss 
its  negotiations  and,  supposed¬ 
ly,  mutual  problems.  The  meet¬ 
ing,  ironically,  was  held  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  offices  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  which  was  the 
only  union  to  go  on  strike  of¬ 
ficially  late  in  April.  Nine 
unions  showed  up.  The  press¬ 
men  who  are  the  “hold-outs” 
did  not.  Some  members  of  the 
group  were  reported  to  be 
“annoyed,”  others  were  “an¬ 
gry”  because  of  the  no-show. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council 
said:  “We  had  hoped  to  obtain 
a  first  hand  account  of  what 
the  pressmen’s  problems  are 
and  what  is  holding  up  a 
settlement.” 

The  pressmen  did  show  up 
at  a  meeting  Tuesday  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil,  told  its  story,  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  the  verbal  support  of  the 
other  unions.  The  so-called 
“concern”  became  a  temporary 
thing. 

All  of  this  pin-points  one 
important  question  that  the 
American  people,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  have  failed  to  re¬ 
solve  : 

“You  cannot  force  a  man  to 
work  against  his  will.  But  why 
should  the  exercise  of  this 
democratic  privilege  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  right  to 
prevent  others  from  working? 
I  can  understand  it  if  you  don’t 
want  to  work  but  what  right  do 
you  have  to  tell  me  I  can’t  work 
either  until  you  make  up  your 
mind?” 


In  a  democracy  the  majority 
rules.  Up  to  now  minorities 
have  accepted  that  and  there¬ 
fore  democracy  has  worked. 
But  now  we  are  in  the  position 
of  having  the  will  of  minorities 
dictate  the  activities  of  the 
majority:  a  few  hundred  photo¬ 
engravers  once  caused  a  black¬ 
out  of  all  newspapers  in  New 
York  City;  a  few  thousand 
transit  workers  stalled  trans¬ 
portation  for  millions  of  New 
Yorkers;  a  few  thousand 
machinists  have  halted  60%  of 
the  nation’s  air  travel. 

More  than  two  weeks  ago  the 
operating  engineers  went  on 
strike  in  New  York  City  and 
paralyzed  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  halting  about  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  building  construction. 
More  than  200,000  workers 
were  laid  off. 

That  strike  was  settled  early 
this  week. 

Then  400  surveyors,  who 
reached  a  contract  agreement 
with  employers  back  on  July  1, 
decided  their  agreement  isn’t 
good  enough  and  they  ought  to 
have  the  higher  gains  won  by 
the  operating  engineers.  So 
their  picket  lines  shut  down  this 
vast  industry  for  two  more 
days.  They  went  back  to  work 
after  reportedly  getting  more 
than  in  their  previous  “settle¬ 
ment.”  Now,  it  is  the  plumbers 
who  are  on  strike. 

When  is  an  agreement  not  an 
agreement? 

That  isn’t  the  newspaper 
business,  we  know.  But  isn’t  it 
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symptomatic  of  what  is  wrone 
with  all  of  us? 

When  do  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  vast  majority 
of  long-suffering  unorganized 
people  get  some  consideration? 


Grocers,  Publishers 
Swap  Information 

Food  industry  problems  were 
laid  before  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday.  In  turn, 
the  grocers  heard  about  the 
growth  of  food  advertising  in 
newspapers  over  the  past  20 
years. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual 
get-together  of  directors  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  directors  and  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  There  were 
about  24  representatives  from 
each  of  the  industries. 


2  Florida  Weekies 
Sold  to  New  Corp. 

Ownership  of  the  Plant  City 
Courier  and  the  Brandon  News,  i 
both  weeklies,  has  changed 
hands. 

The  Courier  News  Corp.  is  i 
the  new  owner,  and  Horace  H.  1 
Hancock  is  the  new  publisher.  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  C.  Codring-  j 
ton  were  the  previous  owners.  I 

The  Courier  was  founded  in  B 
1884  and  the  News  in  1959.  ■ 


'll 


^^Hoki  should  I  look  for  interviewing  a  non- 
aligned  ambassador  —  aggressive,  reserved  or 
uncommited?’* 
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Who  makes  the 
dependable  electric  service 
that  warms  most 
baby  bottles? 

The  electric  company  people 

—the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies* 
who  work  constantly  to  make  sure  you’ll  have  a  good 
warm  feeling  all  your  life. 


*Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Advertising  Dept. ...  200  Park  Ave.,  N«w  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Phiiadelphia  Dailas 


The  Summer  Cub,  1966 


Summer,  1966,  for  these  young  men  and  women,  has 
meant  many  things.  Each  an  intern  on  a  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspaper,  their  jobs  have  ranged  from  suburban 
coverage  to  the  copy  desk ;  sports  to  photography ;  wom¬ 
en’s  department  to  obituaries ;  general  assignment  to  the 
police  station. 

They  are  a  representative  selection  of  Scripps-Howard 
summer  interns,  1966— bright,  able  young  people,  hand¬ 
picked  by  Scripps-Howard  editors  who  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  attracting  youth  to  newspaper  careers.  A  few 
have  their  college  degrees ;  a  few  will  be  starting  college 


for  the  first  time  this  fall.  Most,  however,  are  between 
their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Summer  internship  on  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
is  an  introduction  to  the  pressures,  the  demands  and  tht 
rewards  of  newspapering.  No  intern  rides  the  bench.  All 
get  the  chance  to  learn,  produce,  and  test  their  mettle 
against  day-to-day  deadlines. 

In  a  profession  that  merits  the  best— and  the  best 
means  better  newspapers— Scripps-Howard  is  constantly 
seeking  those  with  the  skills,  the  desires,  to  make  news- 
papering  their  careers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


1.  Judy  Carmack,  Vanderbilt,  Trudy  Marley,  Texas  Wesley¬ 
an,  Paul  Green,  Texas  Christian,  The  Port  Worth  Press; 

2.  Judy  Kulstad,  Northwestern,  CInoinnatl  Post  A  Times- 
Ster;  3.  Forrest  Laws,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis 


PreBS-8clmltar:4.  Jack  Brown,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
The  AlbuquerqueTribune;S.  Connie  Cocozzella,  University 
of  Colorado,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver;  8.  Jim  Lang, 
Ohio  State  University,  The  Cleveland  Press. 
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